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THE AMERICAN QUARREL, 


N the speculations of current 

political literature no more pre- 
valent error among the well-in- 
formed strikes us, than the invo- 
luntary assumption that interest 
will prevail’ over passion in the 
actions of great States. This may 
be true where there is no one per- 
vading passion ; where impulse is 
set against impulse, and common 
interest is, though a weaker, yet an 
ever-acting power: but otherwise, 
it is no more true with Imperial 
dynasties, as Russia and Austria, 
than with the American democracy. 
In America itself the press of New 
York has for years back consoled 
itself with the erroneous belief that 
however the Slave-states might 
bluster, and however the Garri- 
sonian abolitionists might rave, 
common interest inthe mighty and 
glorious Un1ion would make civil 
war or separation impossible. 
Local conflict, as at Kansas, soon 
to be pacified by the Federal forces, 
was the utmost of disorder which 
their fond speculations admitted to 
blot the peaceful and agreeable 
prospect. In fact, every American 
of the States whom we have met 
treated it as a mere result of local 
ignorance when Englishmen prog- 
nosticated that the quarrel of free 
and slave labour would never be 
settled without civil war. Strange 
as the assertion may at first seem, 
we are disposed to think it true, 
that in many great political ques- 
tions close and minute knowledge 
is unfavourable to sound judgment. 
The fresh eye of a spectator from 
without catches broad facts and 
discerns great silent currents, which 
by their steady continuous action 
escape those who are borne on in 
the midst of them, The proportions 
of events, as of mountains, are 
better discerned by those who do 
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not live in the midst of them. A 
nee who has too long seen 
is patient from day to day—and 
we will add, has seen no other 
patients—less keenly discerns his 
true state than does the equally in- 
telligent eye of a stranger. 

To the English speculator on the 
United States, we believe no pheno- 
menon has been more prominent, 
than that which their own Emerson 
publicly proclaimed, immediately 
after the brutal attack on Charles 
Sumner had called forth echoes of 
applause from the South. By that 
whole afiair the fact was brought 
out into terrible prominence, that 
the temper of the South is essen- 
tially barbarous. ‘ Barbarism and 
civilization, said Emerson (we 
quote the substance of his words 
by memory only), ‘ cannot coalesce 
to work a free constitution.’ The 
recent conduct of the South is in 
so striking analogy to the dynastic 
usurpations of Europe in its pre- 
tensions and justification, as in- 
structively to show despotism as 
the spiritual essence of the pre- 
tended democracy. <A king who 
has received a legitimate throne 
that he may be the honoured guar- 
dian and enforcer of the laws, finds 
that his Parliament, in the exercise 
of its legitimate functions, is some- 
thing else than his tool or play- 
thing. It will not vote money for 
something which he desires ; or it 
will censure a corrupt or lawless 
minister. Hereupon the king over- 
throws the constitution by violence, 
and justifies himself by saying that 
he found the Parliament unmanage- 
able. Such has been the uniform 
course of European usurpations: 
and what of American? The 
Southern States, for a series of 
years, had been accustomed to find 
their own favourite candidate win 
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in the Presidential elections: at 
length their candidate is defeated, 
and forthwith they break up the 
very foundation of the State, scorn- 
ing to remain in it at all if they are 
ever to be outvoted. Clearer de- 
monstration could not be offered of 
the absolute impossibility of North 
and South (even if the present 
quarrel be temporarily patched up) 
working a free constitution peace- 
ably in common. The South has 
evidently not one spark of that 
vital principle of free communities 
which Mr. Grote has named Con- 
stitutional Morality. The moment 
the slave-party is beaten by voting, 
it betakes itself to violence, treason, 
and revolt, Mr. Seward, in his 
great speech on the secession, 
avowed that he did not know what 
would be the value to the Union of 
States forced by civil war to return 
to it. With equal pertinence one 
may ask, what will be their value 
to the Union if they are won back 
by such concessions to their petu- 
lance and lawlessness as Mr. Seward 
declared himself willing to give? 
In the history of republics it is 
easy to see to what crisis these 
events are analogous, They are to 
the American Union what the fatal 
feud of aristocracy and democracy 
was to the small republics of Greece 
and of middle age Italy ; and again 
what the quarrel of Marius and 
Sulla was to Rome. Of course in 
the modern controversy there is 
the marked distinction, and the 
auspicious advantage, that the op- 
ponents are not locally mingled on 
the very same area, so as to entail 
the worst dangers of civil war. 
Nevertheless, the possession of ma- 
gistracy and its results, power and 
family wealth, are the prize of con- 
test with the Southerners, as with 
the Greek or Italian nobles. Here 
as there, an aristocracy accustomed 
to regard office as its natural right, 
struggles to retain it by unscrupu- 
lous violence, if legally outvoted. 
But we do not draw the fatal omen 
which the comparison might sug- 
gest ; for in the modern struggle a 
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higher spiritual principle is in- 
volved. This is no mere scramble 
of reciprocal and equal selfishness ; 
but it is a combat in which the 
violators of the Union, who are also 
actual and treacherous aggressors, 
are avowed patrons and glorifiers 
of an accursed form of slavery ; 
while their opponents, whatever 
mixture of party spirit or other 
human weakness may be ascribed 
to them, are undoubtedly cham- 
ions of human freedom, some 
roadly and consciously, the rest 
by desiring to put some limit to 
the extending pestilence. That be- 
tween elements so intensely op- 
posed hostile conflict should arise, 
we can scar¢ely regret. The only 
thing to be desired is, that the con- 
flict shall take as little desolating a 
character as circumstances admit. 
It is a well-known remark of 
Thucydides, that in the civil con- 
tests familiar to him, the more 
daring and unscrupulous men 
generally prevailed over the ‘in- 
telligent and more moderate, who 
fell victims to violence while they 
were deliberating; perhaps while 
they were studying schemes of 
acification and comprehension, 
ut these were little city-states, 
with none of the happy stability 
enjoyed by our great communities, 
to which no sudden attack can be 
fatal except from the executive 
govérnment, which has in its own 
hand the entire military organiza- 
tion. The American Union a 
ears nevertheless to have really 
ad a narrow escape through the 
irresolution of its President, who 
proved not to have enough of 
the dare-devil in him for the 
work which others were anxious to 
put upon him—men to whom he 
gave thé reins almost up to the 
verge of treason. Three cabinet 
ministers are such open offenders 
that we suppose no defence of 
them from a European is possible. 
Cobb of Georgia found in the 
treasury a surplus of forty million 
dollars, and left it bankrupt. 
Floyd, of the war department,* se- 


* Since this was written we see it stated that Mr. Floyd ‘indignantly denies’ these 


charges. If he can show that the arms have not vanished, it will, no doubt, bring 
much satisfaction. 
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cretly stripped the strong Southern 
fortresses of their garrisons, so that 
the insurgents might be able to 
seize them, as they have done. 
He moreover secretly transferred 
southward from the northern ar- 
senals more thantwo hundred thou- 
sand stand of arms, and sold to 
those who were planning secession 
twenty-five thousand excellent 
muskets for two dollars and a half 
em, which had cost the treasury 
about fourteen dollars each, A 
nephew of this man, a clerk in the 
department of the Interior, stole 
eight hundred thousand dollars 
from the fund appropriated to 
defence against the wild tribes 
called Indians. Another minister 
—Thompson, of the Interior—has 
so ostentatiously taken part with 
the insurgents, that he resigned 
when the President refused to 
order Major Anderson to go back 
to Fort Moultrie, which he had 
quitted because he could not defend 
himself in it. Nothing short of 
the conviction that they had the 
President and the Cabinet as their 
tools could have encouraged the 
Secessionists to the audacious 
scheme which, it is confidently as- 
serted, they had fully agreed upon. 
While the Federal troops were kept 
aloof by the treason of the Minis- 
ters, the State troops were to march 
suddenly on Washington, and pos- 
sess themselves of all the Govern- 
ment houses and the machinery of 
central rule, a little before the 4th 
of March, and were then and there 
to proclaim Breckenridge President 
in place of Lincoln, and were to 
declare the Northern States rebels, 
if they did not submit to the Union 
on such terms as the South should 
dictate. Herein it was taken for 
granted that all the fifteen Slave 
States would act together. Wild 
as this plan now seems, and easil 

as it has been frustrated, who shall 
say that if Buchanan had had as 
much nerve as he has good-will 
towards slavery, the conspiracy 
might not have succeeded up to 
the point of seizing the centre of 
the administration? Farther suc- 
cess than this seems to us indeed 
quite impossible. Such an outrage 
must have forced the whole North 
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into a systematic war, to which the 
South is absolutely unequal; and 
when all the Slave States were on 
one side, defeat must have defini- 
tively terminated the slave system. 
There seems to be no doubt what- 
ever that the seizure of Washington 
was intended. Yet this audacious 
plot was forced to explode prema- 
turely by the decision of one man. 
Major Anderson, discerning the 
intention of the Charleston mob to 
storm his fortress, suddenly with- 
drew for safety to the insular Fort 
Sumter, where they had not the 
means of assailing him. His single 
move forced Buchanan to declare 
himself, and precipitated the action 
of South Carolina. 

To predict in detail the course 
which events are to take is beyond 
human power, and the interval 
which must pass before what we 
write can reach the eye of the 
reader might deter the most pre- 
sumptuous from the attempt. It 
is not the less suitable to point out 
the general conditions of the pro- 
blem which is under solution, and 
the new aspect of parties, as 
affected by these recent and critical 
events. 

In the last half century, during 
which the cotton trade and slavery 
have so rapidly advanced, and the 
Slave States have learned insolence 
so unbearable, they have uniformly 
ridden on the shoulders of their 
faithful ally, the democratic party 
of the North, without which they 
would have been helpless. This 
party has had two favourite ideas 
—first, to raise to its maximum 
local liberty, and therefore depress 
toits minimum the domestic power 
of the Federal’ or central Govern- 
ment, the power of Congress as 
well as of the Executive ; next, to 
aggrandize and glorify the Union 
as against all foreign States. Both 
of these aims were pursued for 
half a century in general agreement 
with the slave policy. That the 
South should _be allowed to ‘ whip 
its own niggers’ agreed with the 
extreme principle of local sove- 
reignty. So too did the doctrine 
that each ‘territory, on being ac- 
cepted into the Union as a new 
State, should choose for itself whe- 
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ther to admit or to exclude slavery 
instead of looking to Congress for 
the decision. But while the Cen- 
tral Government was to be almost 
nothing within the States, it was 
to be of imposing and majestic 
strength towards the foreigner. 
The more continental territory it 
could seize from Mexico the better, 
even though it involved a spread 
of slavery. If Cuba could be ob- 
tained from Spain by conquest or 
purchase, this also would please the 
democratic party equally with the 
slaveholders. Both were proud 
that the President should display 
a powerful naval force, and main- 
tain a spirited tone in Europe or 
Japan, as befits one who has a 
nation of thirty millions to back 
him. In the patriotic vision of the 
democrats, the great Republic was 
to be seventy or eighty millions 
before the century is ended, was to 
overspread the continent, dominate 
over Mexico, set Great Britain at 
defiance, and finally absorb Canada 
and the other British possessions. 
For the glory of the great Union, 
the party were willing to ignore so 
trifling a consideration as African 
slavery, and choose for Presidents 
only such men as had the con- 
fidence of the South. But now 
how is this all changed! Their 
vision seems to have vanished into 
thin air. The slave-owners, and 
not the abolitionists, have proved 
themselves the wanton destroyers 
of the Union. The sacrifices made 
for them have all been in vain. 
Not only is a critical part of the 
Union being rent away, but the 
whole is endangered; for even if 
there be a compromise, the odious 
and ruinous principle will have 
been admitted, that any one State 
may, for any reasons of its own, 
legally: secede. The first idea of 
the party—local sovereignty—has 
been carried out to such an ex- 
treme.as to swallow up the second 
—the grand Union. TheirSouthern 
allies have not even civilly asked 
leave to dissolve the confederation, 
but when defeated in a single vote, 
have abruptly broken away from 
their coadjutors as well as from 
their opponents. In such a state 
of things it seems to us inevitable 
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that the democratic party of the 
North must feel much resentment 
and indignation against the se- 
ceders, and that even if an external 
temporary reconciliation took place, 
the slave party could never in the 
future command the votes of the 
democrats to the extent which they 
have done hitherto. To this agrees 
the fact that New York, in which 
the democratic party was peculiarly 
powerful, promptly offered its whole 
military on to the President in 
aid against the seceding States. 
This is the decisive rupture ; but 
the Fugitive Slave Law, which 
seemed to be the triumph of 
slavery, had already begun to un- 
dermine the strength of the coali- 
tion. Many a zealous Democrat, 
who went all lengths with the prin- 
ciple of slavery on the slave-area, 
found it was going too far to claim 
that free men in the free States 
should be compelled by the Federal 
Government to become slave-hunt- 
ers for the convenience of the 
South. This was to interfere very 
disagreeably with his doctrine of 
local sovereignty ; and before long 
led to a split in the Democratic 
party, represented by Breckenridge 
and Douglas: Douglas leading 
those who thought there was dan- 
ger of driving too hard, and over- 
throwing the chariot of Democracy. 
In the midst of this rose the new 
party calling itself the Republican ; 
a name which itself has proved a 
tower of strength. The Germans, 
who, fleeing from Royal misrule, 
had always been carried captive by 
the word Democratic, soon rallied to 
the Republican standard. The old 
Whigs had already been broken up, 
and their ground was fundamen- 
tally abandoned. The new party 
assumed, as its limited but positive 
aim, to set bounds to the area of 
slavery, and defensively maintain 
whatever of freedom was in the 
Constitution. To so modest an 
effort no virtuous man could object 
as extreme. Intelligent men must 
already have perceived the inci- 
pient dissolution of the Democratic 
party ; and we know Seward and 
all his friends, underrating the 
violent recklessness of the South, 
calculated on gradual amelioration 
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by Constitutional and legal battle, 
where the other side had no future 
to propose but terrorism, decay, and 
ruin. 

The Democratic party, by its 
Southern alliance and its successes, 
has attracted all the most ambi- 
tious politicians to it: we should 
be sorry to say or think that it has 
not many sincere and good men. 
But on the whole it has contained 
the coarsest and worst elements: 
those with whom material interests 
are everything ; who desire wealth 
and power, by means however un- 
scrupulous ; those who love tumult 
and mob-government; those who 
make a trade of politics, Since the 
break up of the old Whigs, the 
least respectable members of their 
party—the worshippers of money— 

ave, we believe, largely joined the 
Democrats. To these also belong 
a large mass of persons who hold 
mortgages on slaves, and hereby 
have a direct and urgent interest 
in maintaining slave property. It 
is a terrible fact alleged, that the 
income of even religious ministers 
very often depends on an invest- 
ment in slaves. But the Democratic 
party collectively has never affected 
any disapproval of the peculiar 
domestic institution of the South. 

The Republican party has for its 
nucleus those who used to be called 
the Free Sotlers,whose policy also it 
inherits, They arestrictly a political 
body, and must not be confounded 
with the Abolitionists, They seek 
ameliorations by constitutional 
means, and they know that the Con- 
stitution itself (whatever may be al- 
lowed against those who have re- 
pudiated the Union) does not 
authorize them to interfere in the 
internal concerns of the Slave 
States. But they look on slavery 
as a great political evil, first to the 
States in which it exists, and next 
to the whole Union; and they 
maintain it to be the duty of Federal 
statesmen to forbid this evil to 
spread and contaminate the ‘ terri- 
tories’ (or unsettled districts) in 
which it does not yet exist. Con- 
gress has a right to refuse admis- 
sion into the Union to pernicious 
new members. It will not admit a 
Royalist State, nor a polygamic 
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State. They find practically that 
the outrageous temperament which 
slavery engenders, especially in the 
new districts, convulses political 
affairs in Washington. Hence the 
essential article of their creed is, 
that Congress shall not admit slavery 
into any of the ‘ territories.” They 
are now quite free to maintain this: 
for the slave party, by overthrowing 
the Missouri Compromise (which 
had been a great victory to them), 
has overreached itself. It had won 
a vast area to propagate slavery in: 
it has repudiated that bargain, in 
hope of clutching still more. This 
was the point of controversy, on 
which it was impossible to agree, 
unless the Republican party had 
yielded up that which was the core 
of their life and coherence. 

It is clear that they have been 
frightened by the enormous results 
of their own success. If they 
could have foreseen that by electing 
Mr. Lincoln they would lose seven 
States from the Union, and the 
whole of the Southern coast, they 
would probably have shrunk from 
it: hence upon the secession they 
were far more grieved than indig- 
nant, and would have retraced their 
steps if they could. By the haughti- 
ness and overweening pretensions 
of the seceders, the Republicans 
have, it seems, happily been saved 
from a Seanad compromise, 
They have no high-strung attach- 
ment to right as right. Like the 
political parties on this side the 
Atlantic, they seek for near advan- 
tages at moderate sacrifice, and 
have no idea of martyrdom for 
great future objects. It is but the 
weakness incident to masses of men, 
except when elastic spiritual forces 
have accumulated under heavy op- 
pression: hence we cannot afford 
to despise the Republican party for 
their recent pusillanimity. Nor 
indeed can we blame them for not 
displaying a sympathy with the 
negroes, which, as a party, they do 
not feel. Their opposition to 
slavery is not from a philanthropic 
sentiment towards the blacks, but 
from a practical sense of its mis- 
chief to the Free States. Very 
many of them, like the Democrats 
foster even a physical disgust of all 
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who are tinged with negro blood ; 
and though they will not inflict 
political exclusions on these, would 
be glad to ship them all off to 
Africa, and will not endure them 
on equal terms in society, even 
when they are well behaved and 
inoffensive. Such overbearing con- 
duct must be sturdily resisted ; 
but it does not at all stamp their 
public policy as insincere or ab- 
surd. 

A third party, very small in 
numbers, but energetic and spiri- 
tual, often up to the point of fana- 
ticism, is that of the Abolitionists 
who are not and cannot yet be 
politicians, nevertheless have com- 
municated the living impulse to 
the Republicans. They will not 
take the oath to the Constitution, 
because it alluws slavery, and 
would disable them from protesting 
against it: hence they will neither 
hold office nor vote. They are 
philanthropists, moralists, religious 
in their earnestness. They profess 
sympathy with the negro as a man, 
as well as offence at the mischiefs 
inflicted by slavery on the whole 
Union. They have always avowed 
that the Union did not deserve to 
be maintained at the price of re- 
cognising slavery; and for this 
chiefly they have encountered 
odium as intemperate fanatics, who 
would not use legal means to lessen 
an inevitable evil,-but aimed to 
drive things into a course which 
would precipitate civil war. It is 
striking to observe how in this 
controversy, as in that of England 
with the West Indies, the view 
which seemed to be fanatical is 
relieved of the charge by the wild 
violence of the opposite party. 
The breach of the Union, and the 
probability of civil war, has not 
been induced by the preaching of 
the Abolitionists, but by the Con- 
stitutional and moderate political 
acts of the Republicans. The 
event has shown that success by 
moderation was impossible. In 
this matter again has been strik- 
ingly displayed the analogy of 
the slaveholding policy to that of 
the Austrian despotic faction, in 
their animosity against moderate 
men. We probably all remember 
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the vivid colours in which Lord 
Palmerston depicted Austrian 
policy in his celebrated speech of 
1849. ‘When we advised moderate 
reforms, said he, ‘they replied, 
“No; we do not mean to allow 
ourselves to be sapped in that way, 
It is only your moderate reformer 
that we fear; for as to the more 
extreme party, we know their views 
are impracticable,and have nothing 
in them to alarm us.”’ Hence they 
dealt blows of ferocious violence 
against moderation, nearly as theo- 
logical disputants are said to do 
with those who come nearest to 
them. Just so the South Caro- 
linians, and those who are less ex- 
treme, as the planters of Louisiana, 
have foreseen the certainty that 
their beloved slavery must be un- 
dermined, and must be gradually 
destroyed, if the enemy is allowed 
to mount (even on his own lawful 
soil) a single battery against it; 
on merely losing an_ election 
they take a step which, in the 
whole past history of organized 
nations, has never been taken ex- 
cept as a result of long injustice 
and unredressed claims; and that 
too while the pecuniary interests 
of the States are so implicated, and 
the common right to their great 
river so unites them, that nothing 
but old precedents and fixed habits 
could secure them as independent 
powers from constant quarrel and 
hostility. 

Such are the men with whom a 
reconciliation is to be sought, and 
such the elements of the FreeStates 
themselves, which have to form a 
new policy for the North. But 
this is not the whole entanglement: 
the still adhering Slave States em- 
barrass the Northern Union by the 
total opposition of their prejudices 
and immediate interests. If the 
whole body of the Slave States had 
seceded in mass, the policy of the 
North would have been compara- 
tively easy from within, though 
the prospect might have been 
rougher from without. War be- 
tween two such communities, for 
many reasons which it is now 
superfluous to develop, would seem 
to be in a short time inevitable ; 
and it could not have been an in- 
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active or unexasperated struggle. 
The adherence of all the interior 
Slave States to the Union, although 
with grave embarrassment to legis- 
lative policy, is of great value in 
limiting and localizing hostilities. 
As all the Secessionists are on the 
sea coast, all are accessible by naval 
attack,—a form of war which in- 
volves the least bloodshed, espe- 
cially when one side has no navy. 
At the ports, and on the Missis- 
sippi, it is to be hoped, whatever 
there shall be of war may stop short. 
The policy of the North can only 
be shaped by the events, with which 
the public opinion will move on 
and will gradually be developed. 
The more stubborn and tedious 
the dispute, the more will the inte- 
rests which bind the North to the 
South be severed. No new mort- 
gages on slaves will be taken for a 
long while. ‘Slave paper’ has sunk 
already to something ruinous. 
How far, in case of bankruptcies 
in the South, such as the taxes and 
the foreign market are likely to 
cause, the rights of Northern mort- 
gagees will be cared for, remains to 
be seen: yet it seems most pro- 
bable that a year or two will pour 
much bitterness into the love with 
which the little capitalists of the 
free States have cherished the slave 
system, and a stronger determi- 
nation will arise to take prospective 
measures for extinguishing it. 

At present, the Northern Union, 
being still infected by slavery, has 
lost much, and gained nothing, and 
has very little cause for satisfac- 
tion or self-respect. It cannot for- 
get that Louisiana was bought of 
France by the money of the whole 
Federation ; that Florida was simi- 
larly bought of Spain, and then 
conquered from the Indians by 
much bloodshed and by many mil- 
lions of dollars. The conquest of 
Texas, as of Florida, by the arms 
and money of the Union, is in very 
recent memory; and ‘Texas has 
now plundered the Federal for- 
tresses. In the face of such facts, 
the North can neither admit the 
right claimed by the seceders, nor 
help feeling much indignation. Yet 
the loss of a definite amount of 
territory or even of honour, is by 
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no means the worst calamity which 
has occurred. The principle has 
been set up, that a State may secede 
at pleasure, without just offence to 
the rest. Hence every State still 
adhering to the Union will be able 
permanently to wield against it the 
threat of secession, if thwarted and 
outvoted in any of its favourite 
wishes. Moreover, the position it- 
self affords a policy to the Southern 
confederation of enticing one and 
another of the Slave States to se- 
cede, and kindling in them arti- 
ficial discontent. By the threat of 
secession the effort will be made to 
win new ‘territories’ for slavery ; 
nor is it easy to see how this can 
be successfully fought against, un- 
less events so grave infuse a new 
spirit into the North. And of this 
we see much hope. Evidently the 
Union has been corrupted by pros- 
perity too great for its virtue; a 
measure of adversity will brace it 
to the exercise of higher qualities, 
especially as it becomes clear, that 
to give a swing to the uppermost 
impulse under the plea of ‘ mani- 
fest destiny ’ can lead to no gratify- 
ing results. We expect that the 
Union will be absolutely forced in 
self-defence to refuse to recognise 
the legitimacy of the secession ; 
else, not only will it put excessive 
power into the still adhering Slave- 
States (as we have said), but it will 
irritate Maine and other Northern 
States to use the new liberty in 
another way. The report has been 
announced as positive, that a sec- 
tion of citizens in Maine has peti- 
tioned its legislature to move for 
secession and union with Canada. 
This may have been a mere threat ; 
but it is likely to become some- 
thing much more serious, if secession 
is once made legitimate. England 
and Canada will then no longer be 
under any bond of honour not to 
receive Maine—a district which for 
geographical reasons would be ex- 
ceedingly valuable to Canada. This 
State (whence began the celebrated 
liquor law, which was opposed 
chiefly by the Pro-Slavery party) 
abounds with ardent abolitionists, 
and is not likely tamely to endure 
insolence from Missouri or Arkan- 
sas. Thus the Central States will 
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be open to the danger of the Union 
melting away at the North, if the 
once legitimate the process which 
has been so insolently initiated in 
the South. 

Perhaps this is the consideration 
which has decided Mr. Lincoln’s 
policy. It is the great argument 
which will impose upon the Free 
States the necessity of backing 
him up, whether Virginia and her 
satellite States like it or not. Of 
course the Slave States are ex- 
tremely weakened in Congress by 
the secessions, which take off half 
their numbers in the Senate (where 
lay their great strength) and make 
them quite helpless in the Lower 
House. But in fact, they have 
always been in essential minority, 
whenever the free States have had 
acommon sentiment ; of which the 
foreign tariff is a remarkable test. 
The South has always felt itself 
wronged by the ‘protection’ of 
Northern manufactures ; yet it has 
uniformly been outvoted on this 
question. Much more will the re- 
sidual Slave States be now out- 
voted whenever the Free States 
have consciously a common inte- 
rest and common right. At pre- 
sent the Democrats must most 
sorely feel the lessened importance 
of the Union in the eyes of Europe, 
and the uncertainty whether it is 
to have any future at all, should 
this crisis be mismanaged. The 
Republicans feel this, and besides, 
are unwilling to cede the terri- 
tories for nothing, even if they 
would have ceded half of them to 
hinder the secession. That por- 
tion of the Free States which, from 
immersion in private industry, has 
hitherto allowed the noisy poli- 
ticians to manage its votes, will be 
forcibly shaken out of its apathy. 
They are ,already rudely wakened 
by the news of treason, secession, 
an empty treasury, and possible 
hostilities. On the ist of July 
next, a deficit of twenty million 
dollars has been announced as cer- 
tain. To collect the customs at the 
Southern ports will cost more than 
it will bring in. To raise money 
by loan is simply impossible, if the 
lender does not know how long his 
creditor will have form and sub- 
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stance ; hence to declare the Union 
indissoluble is essential to restore 
credit to the Federal treasury ; nor 
will mere words restore it while 
secession is a fact, Meanwhile, 
money must be got by direct taxa- 
tion in the States. It so happens, 
that the last harvest of the North 
was the most splendid in memory ; 
and the newspapers abounded in 
pleasing suggestions how to utilize 
this great prosperity. The industri- 
ous and unpolitical part of the Free 
States may now find that all their 
hard earnings are sacrificed by the 
misconduct of the South. At the 
same time, the great Central States, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
will look with alarm and disgust 
at the mere possibility of British 
power annexing to itself everything 
to the north of New York; and 
thus we infer all must resolve to 
support Mr. Lincoln’s policy of re- 
sistance. 

Beyond this, we cannot but ex- 
pect a great and general reaction of 
feeling in the North towards liberty. 
The Democrats have found that all 
their sacrifices for the South have 
been in vain. They consented to 
the Missouri Compromise ; it was 
extorted by the South, and it was 
again overthrown by the South. 
The South has stormed against 
Abolitionists and Republicans, as 
planning to destroy the Union; 
and by this parrot-cry and the aid 
of Webster, carried the Fugitive 
Slave Law; yet now they have 
themselves gratuitously rent it 
asunder, and their nominees have 
plundered the Federal treasury. 
After these events, it does not 
seem an over-bold prophecy, that 
it will be a long while before the 
arsenals, and treasury, and forts 
of the Union will again be put 
under the custody of a President 
who is elected in the interest of the 
slave-owners. Moreover, the very 

rospect takes away from the am- 
vitious statesmen of the North all 
the motive to prostitute their talents 
for the votes of the South. No 
new Webster will contend for 
Fugitive Slave Laws, merely in 
hope to be elected President. The 
Supreme Court itself, we presume, 
must need to be reconstituted by 
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Mr. Lincoln, and we shall hear of no 
more Dred Scott decisions. In 
short, the total derangement of 
balance produced by the secession 
of seven States, must soon produce 
results too great to be yet disen- 
tangled and predicted. 

Wehad written some speculations 
as to the effect which this inevitable 
change of current will produce on 
Virginia, Kentucky, and the rest of 
the adhering SlaveStates ; butin the 
midst came in the surprising news, 
that Congress was rapidly passing 
a new tariff of most stringent pro- 
tectionism to Northern manufac- 
turers! Such a phenomenon makes 
it less and less possible to conjec- 
ture how the tangle of affairs will 
be unravelled. The untimeliness 
of the measure has filled all England 
with astonishment. It is a new 
affront and wrong to the adhering 
Slave States, and raises a wall 
against the return of the seceders. 
Such a move made in the face of 
accumulated European experience, 
is @ grave warning to us, what 
pernicious blunders in_ political 
economy may yet be perpetrated 
among ourselves if new democratic 
influences be allowed too much 
play. At this moment the Federal 
treasury is in a crisis of extreme 
difficuity ; but it is a mere begin- 
ning of unmanageable disaster, if 
foreign commerce is to be crippled. 
The triumph to the seceders will 
be immense. It gives them an ex 
post jacto justification ; and may go 
far to reduce the Northern Union 
to the same penniless plight in 
which the Southern Confederacy is 
involved. Ifsucha law could be 
permanent, its mischief would be 
enormous. But when we reflect 
how small a part of the North is 
to profit by it—chiefly Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, some towns 
in New York and Pennsylvania— 
while its mischiefs must be imme- 
diately felt in all the great agricul- 
tural countries, free as well as 
slave; that it is probably sub- 
mitted to now in the patriotic hope 
of filling the Federal Treasury, 
which (if not much misrepresented) 
it is likely to empty—we cannot 
but expect that it will soon be re- 
pealed again. America is a land of 
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rapid decision, and is very capable 
of reversing legislative measures ; 
but at anyrate, the immediate effect 
of this new tariff can only be felt 
in division and weakness to the 
residual Union. 

It is wonderful that in the 
midst of movements so violent, 
interests so deep, and passions so 
strong, the personality of Mr. Lin- 
coln can be of great importance ; 
yet it surely is. With the excep- 
tion of a curious theory in poli- 
tical economy, all of his speeches 
which have been reported seem 
to be marked by good sense and 
moderation. The religious tone 
of his farewell to his own neigh- 
bourhood (Springfield, Lllinois), is 
a new feature in a President ; 
and there is in it a depth and sin- 
cerity quite sterling. His problem 
is to carry with him the whole 
North, and not to allow the enemy 
(if there must be some war), to have 
a powerful faction in the Free 
States. He probably is not sorry 
that Mr. Sewardand the Republicans 
were willing to go unreasonable 
lengths in concession; inasmuch 
as this has satisfied the Democrats, 
and more and more puts the 
seceders inthe wrong. But he has 
(in the midst of soft words to con- 
ciliate Kentucky) most pointedly 
declared, that he adheres to every 
principle which he avowed during 
the Presidential canvass ; and it is 
notorious, that a main point on 
which he then declared himself in 
answer to a challenge, was, the 
retaining of all the territories for 
freedom. He has also indicated 
his opinion of the right policy, 
which had already been suggested 
and canvassed—viz., to insist on 
collecting the customs at the 
Southern ports, to retain all the 
fortresses, and to retake those 
which have been captured; but 
not to invade the States further 
than this measure may make neces- 
sary. He positively denies the 
right of secession, ‘ otherwise,’ says 
he, ‘our Union would not be a 
legitimate marriage, but a tempo- 
rary passional connexion.’ While 
professing his horror of war, he 
—— the guilt will lie with the 
other side, if they make it neces- 
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sary: and he added (with the great 
applause of his hearers) that ‘there 
are times when it is necessary 
to put one’s foot down firmly.” He 
declares that a seceding State must 
forfeit all benefits of the Union 
until it comes back, and therefore 
will receive no Federal clearances 
for their cargoes. In these moderate 
and simple executive proceedings it 
is all but impossible for Congress to 
thwart the President, unless it will 
solemnly establish the right of 
secession, and hereby commit deli- 
berate suicide, It is then to be ex- 
pected that Mr. Lincoln will be able, 
either with much or with little 
energy, to adhere to the theory of 
the course thus indicated, the main 
principle of which is, a pertinacious 
resolve not to recognise secession, 
and not to yield up the fortresses, 
the territories, or the customs, 

The contrast of Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Southern 
Confederacy, is striking. He speaks 
with the fluent decision of a man 
who knows that every word is 
backed up by unanimous zeal; and 
withal, as though that zeal were 
armed with inexhaustible resources. 
He appears to think that bold words 
will blind Mr. Lincoln andthe North 
to the utter weakness of the New 
Confederacy. The Southern whites, 
brave, poor, desperate, and accus- 
tomed to weapons, could fight a 
stubborn and bloody battle; but 
they are unequal to a campaign, 
and would be utterly prostrated by 
the expenses of a war. Mr. Davis 
talks grandly of the necessity of 
raising a standing army, besides 
the militia; adding, that if the 
North refuse to recognise their 
just claims, then he must raise an 
armed navy for the protection of 
the coasts and commerce. But 
before he builds ships, he must 
have more shipyards and docks, 
and ironworks, and mines, and 
steam-engines, and cannon-foun- 
dries, and numerousestablishments, 
far beyond all that New Orleans 
can give; and if New Orleans 
become a warlike arsenal, this 
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must itself be fortified from attack, 
Neithercapital, nor skill, nor willing 
labourers abound. The rivers will 
be roads to the powerful steamers 
of the North, but are not trustwor- 
thy to Mr. Davis’s material of war. 
As to roads on land, even those of 
Virginia* are unsuited to artillery ; 
Mr. Olmsted’s description of every- 
thing beyond Virginia is still more 
deplorable. Bridges have to be 
made, as well as roads. ‘Then, 
before any of these things can be 
done, many millions of dollars 
must pass through Mr. Davis's 
treasury, and the proud white 
paupers must learn to work wil- 
lingly. But there is no one to pay 
taxes but the slave-owners. ‘The 
Southern Confederation has no such 
resources as the old Union. It 
cannot collect customs at the ports, 
for it has no ships of war, and may 
soon be itself blockaded. It cannot 
sell lands in the territories, because 
it can give no valid security of 
tenure. The whole of the new 
taxation must fall direct on the 
land. The taxes which South 
Carolina had to impose on itself 
within two months of its secession, 
reduced the value of slaves by one 
half, and if continued, will presently 
ruin the owners. Of the total 
number of slaveholders in the entire 
Union, one half had fewer than 
five slaves. Then to watch the 
slaves themselves is a new effort. 
Here it is a fallacy to argue, that 
because the entire number of slaves 
in the fifteen States is only one 
quarter of the free men, therefore 
the slaves are no source of anxiety 
and of weakness; for they are 
not everywhere in this proportion. 
On the plantations the black race 
are always in great superiority of 
numbers; one overseer to fifty 
slaves (Mr. Olmsted states) is the 
economical sufficit. It is true, the 
slaves are not armed, but they 
cannot be deprived of fire, and 
therefore must cause constant 
alarm. The very precautions taken 
against them—locking them up by 
night, and doubling the number of 


* A friend informs us that to travel forty miles in Virginia in a four-wheeled 


carriage occupied him from five in the morning to nine at night. 


arrested by swamps scarcely passable. 


He was repeatedly 


: This was some years back ; but things cannot 
be better in the seceding States even now. 
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overseers—suggest to them that 
Mr. Lincoln was to have done some 
great thing for them, of which their 
masters deprive them by seceding. 
However the masters may pretend 
that the slaves are faithful and 
stanch, their own conduct proves 
that they dare not trust them ; and 
the danger, as well as the expense, 
incident to this state of things falls 
entirely on the planting interest, 
who already have to bear the brunt 
of taxation. Up to the time of our 
writing, seven States are announced 
to have seceded. It may be of in- 
terest to consider how their popu- 
lation is composed. For round 
numbers, let us deal with them in 
thousands only, and we shall get 
the following result :— 


Whites. Slaves. 
South Carolina . . 275 . 385 
Georgin . « © « §7I ~« 430 
Florida .. . Go. §0 
Alabama . . a . we 
Mississippi . . . 295 - 310 
Louisiana. . . . 325 . 304 
ee 


The free coloured men are few in 
comparison ; yet, by their superior 
knowledge as to roads and general 
information which is picked up by 
locomotion, they might furnish 
leaders in case of a servile insurrec- 
tion, and therefore sensibly increase 
the danger of the planters. Their 
greatest numbers are—gooo in 
South Carolina, 18,000 in Louisi- 
ana. These figures will show that 
it is impossible for the white se- 
ceders to dispense with anxious 
and harassing vigilance against the 
possible movements of the slaves, 
if once they get into war with the 
North, however languid. Even 
before or without any active hos- 
tilities, they have to meet numerous 
and severe financial demands, 
Hitherto the postal service has 
been borne by Federal funds ; that 
will need to be organized and paid 
by the seceding State,* which has 
simultaneously to assume a sove- 
reign position and prepare for war. 
Blockade of their ports is the most 
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vigorous measure contemplated 
from the North: on the land side 
a mere show of war and preparation 
to retake the fortresses will succeed 
very soon in making it impossible 
to raise taxes adequate to the exi- 


gency. 

It is highly characteristic of the 
ruffian stupidity which domineers 
in the champions of slavery, that 
they have seceded and taken on 
themselves the risks of a war, just 
after the financial weakness of the 
Slave States had been shown by the 
elaborate statistics of Mr. Helper’s 
widely circulated work, Zhe Im- 
pending Crisis. Their remedy was, 
to attack and beat Mr. Helper ; and 
as if this had given them strength 
for war, then to plunge into seces- 
sion. How the planters in South 
Carolina suffer from taxation and 
from terror of the white mob, has 
been attested ; how this white mob 
itself is to gain from the secession, 
we have to conjecture if we can. 
It “a that Governor Ham- 
mond of that State, in 1858, avowed 
that only one-sixth part of the 
275,000 whites could earn by honest 
industry such a livelihood as white 
men there regard to be necessary 
to their dignity as freemen. Very 
little taxes can be extracted out of 
such a mass of proud paupers. As 
their resources cannot be increased 
and must be lessened during the 
struggle, the prospect is sufficiently 
hopeless for the planters, who seem 
to be driven on by nothing but fear 
and pride combined. ‘They are 
said to hold fast to the belief that 
England, through her desire to get 
cotton, will not permit the blockade 
of their ports ; the making much of 
this hope shows how wretched is 
their weakness. We cannot imagine 
that any English Ministry would 
enter into conflict with the Northern 
States for such an object. For on 
the ene hand, if the cotton is shut 
in at the secessionist ports, it will 
still come through some of the 
Border States and be at last ob- 
tained by us; and if it be a little 
dearer that matters not, when we 








* The loss entailed on the Federal treasury by the post office of the Southern’ 
States is put down as 832,755 dollars. 

P.S.—[President Lincoln now says he will not stop the mails, if they are allowed 
to go safely. ] : 
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shall in every case be forced to im- 
port a part of our supply at a dearer 
rate from India and from other 
countries. On the other hand, the 
British Government cannot wish 
these States to establish their in- 
dependence, when it would involve 
much danger of getting into a war 
with them ourselves on the ques- 
tion of the slave-trade with Africa, 
which, however prudent may be 
their present language, the moving 
spirits among them are bent on 
reopening. We therefore are very 
unlikely to quarrel with the North- 
ern blockade,* but shall altogether 
wish it to be successful. 

What has been the effect of Mr. 
Lincoln’s address after he was in- 
stalled as President, our readers 
will know before the 1st of April. 
Unless it induce a great change, 
we may regard the secession of 
seven States only, or at most eight 
with North Carolina, as the final 
complement of the South. For it 
is clear that the immediate dis- 
tresses to South Carolina have 
frightened the States which had 
time to learn them. In Arkansas 
the Federal fortress was actually 
stormed ; yet the deed has been 
disowned by the State, which now 
adheres to the Union. Justly may 
these rude countries, some of them 
totally without coined money, 
shudder at the expenses of inde- 
pendence and war. Mississippi 
already complains that her taxes 
are doubled, and that loans are 
needed, but whence, is not said, 
Already therefore the North has 
gained some moral advantage in 
the conflict. Before she puts forth 
her strength, the South begins to 
flinch ; the front of the North be- 
comes firmer and its claims more 
precise, and in the same proportion 
as unity of counsel is attained 
there, division arises in the rival 
confederacy, where South Carolina 
complains that her allies are half- 
hearted and are scheming for re- 
union, 

Neither side desires a war; 
neither has at this moment spare 
funds or ability to borrow. Small 
collisions may take place on the 
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Mississippi; but even with a less 
humane and cautious President 
than Mr. Lincoln, there seems no 
possibility just now of a bloody 
war. He probably knows what we 
cannot doubt, that if the North 
does but sustain for another six 
months a hostile attitude, the 
monopoly of the cotton market 
will be  irrecoverably iost to 
the South; and this alone may 
be a death-blow to slavery. In- 
deed great numbers of planters are 
said to have been convinced by 
Mr. Helper’s statistics, that no 
rhetoric and no quoting of Scrip- 
ture can hinder their much lauded 
domestic institution from being 
financially ruinous. The present 
crisis, in which Maryland, Virginia 
and Kentucky are drawn into 
closer union with the Free States, 
is auspicious for spreading among 
them this sound doctrine ; and the 
helplessness which the seceders 
will soon display, while the North 
will be manifestly stronger every 
half year, will teach a lesson of 
fact to many who cannot learn 
lessons from books. From a revo- 
lution of mind in the more intel- 
ligent planters, especially of these 
friendly States, and from the de- 
preciation of slaves which must be 
caused, first by this convulsion 
itself, next by the changes inthe cot- 
ton market, a new era is likely now 
to open. How soon the slavery is 
to be overthrown no one can as 
yet predict; but we think the 
future historian will date its de- 
cline from December, 1860. Hither- 
to, the chief value of the events 
lies in the new sentiments which 
they infuse into the public opi- 
nion of the North. The doctrine 
of the abolitionists will now begin 
to find entrance into the minds of 
statesmen; and the ease with 
which slavery was abolished in the 
Spanish colonies proves, that 
‘where there is a will there is a 
way. Nor will the example of 
Russia and the outcry of Europe 
be without its influence, On the 
whole therefore, this domestic 
quarrel of the States appears full 
of promise to humanity. 


* From the last advices, however, it appears that England will challenge the 


blockade. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND, ‘THE INTERPRETER,’ ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
DIPLOMACY. 


OHN:GORDON was by nomeans 
given to making rash promises, 
The wariest of weasels, however, is, 
on occasion, to be caught asleep, 
and John, in a moment of abandon, 
had promised Miss Jones that she 
should receive an invitation to 
Lady Olivia’s coming ‘at home,’ in 
Belgrave-square; a rash pledge 
forsooth, and one not to be ieee 
save by a great expenditure of 
management and diplomacy. 

To my reader of the work-a-day 
world—say, our honest business-like 
man of five-and-forty (if such 
should indeed condescend to glance 
over these frivolous pages)—it may 
seem unaccountable that the slight- 
est interest should attach to a piece 
of glazed cardboard, entitling the 
recipient to stand in full-dress on 
a crowded staircase for two or 
three hours of a summer’s night! 
If he be a bachelor I should despair 
of making clear to him these 
Eleusinian mysteries. He is inno- 
cent of the autopsia; he knows 
nothing of Hierophantes, who, as I 
take it, was the Athenian Beadle ; 
and the petvoma is to him a sealed 
volume. Let him remain in his 
ignorance, and bless himself the 
while. But if he be a family-man, 
rejoicing in a vine and olive- 
branches, an expensive wife and 
blooming daughters, they will ex- 
plain to him, if they have not 
impressed it on him already, 
how such a cartel constitutes a 
veritable diploma, the full reward 
for many months of competitive 
energy and serious application. 
They will tell him how to be seen 
at Lady Olivia’s is a recognition of 
that position which entitles them 
to call on Lady Barthedore, that 
Lady Barthedore’s intimates have 
the entrée to Ormolu House, and 
that from Ormolu House to the 
seventh heaven is but one step. 


Beatus ille procul a negotiis of such 
kind, say 1. Alas! for John Gor- 
don’s rash engagement, and the 
negotiations that must ensue. 

He had so much real business to 
do that it was not till the very day 
of the féte that he found leisure to 
call in Belgrave-square. He had 
written a note, however, in the 
morning to Lady Gertrude, respect- 
ing some of that young lady’s 
trifling commissions, and expressing 
a hope that he should find her at 
home during some part of the day, 
and had received, as he expected, a 
laconic answer, in the well-known 
hand— 

‘ My dear Mr. Gordon’ (it used 
to be ‘Dear Mr. Gordon’), ‘ Aunt 
Olivia wants to see you very much. 
Tea as usual at 4.30.’ And signed 
with a flourishing monogrammatic 
*G.’ of which Gertrude was rather 
proud. 

He felt he should be welcome, 
he had not seen any of them since 
the concert. No one knew better 
than John Gordon the weight of 
the French maxim, J/ faut se faire 
valoir, 

Behold him, then, at 4.30, sitting 
in a corner of the large drawing- 
room, with a tea-cup in his hand, 
preparing to do _ battle with 
two ladies on a point which was 
calculated to a forth all the 
natural wilfulness of the species, 
Heavy odds, even for Mr. Gordon. 
The house was thoroughly uncom- 
fortable. As in a ship cleared for 
action, everything seemed out of its 

lace, and put in everybody’s way. 

ike the same ship after the con- 
test, it would take some days 
before the effects of the bowleverse- 
ment should disappear. John said 
as much, 


‘People ought to be very grateful 
to you, Lady Olivia, for putting 
yourself to all this inconvenience. 
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How many cards have you sent 
out ? 

Her ladyship named the number 
graciously enough; she liked to 
think she was fulfilling the onerous 
duties of herrank. John proceeded 
warily— 

‘How right you are not to ask 
twice as many people as the house 
will hold! Now at Mrs. Mont- 
pellier’s, last night, 1 never got 
farther than the awning!’ 

Lady Olivia’s smile was stern. 
It is needless to say that she held 
stanchly by the Visigoth faction, 
and if poor Mrs. M. had been a 
Suttee widow, and burned alive on 
the occasion in question, she would 
have listened with grim approval. 

‘We don’t visit Mrs. Montpellier,’ 
said Gertrude, rather mischievously. 
*T should like to know her, I think; 
she’s certainly handsome, and looks 
as if she ought to be amusing.’ 

‘She’s more a friend of Gilbert's 
than mine,’ answered thegentleman, 
‘only having a card, I thought I 
would look in for five minutes, 
which J didn’t. I think if I had 
a sister I shouldn’t take her to Mrs. 
Montpellier’s. It’s a great thing for 
a girl when first she comes out, to 
go to a few good places, only a very 
few, and those very good ones,’ 
quoth John, as gravely as if he had 
studied nothing but the Social 
Humbug all his life: 

‘You are quite right, asserted 
Lady Olivia; ‘if I take a young 
lady by the hand, I am most par- 
ticular as to her engagements, 
Gertrude’s first year, I only allowed 
her two ‘outings’ in the week, A 
good introduction is everything. It 
is of vital importance. Without a 
good introduction a girl is inevi- 
tably lost ! 

Lady Olivia expatiated on this 

oint, as one might who should 
om the gates of Paradise and 
proclaim the easiest way therein. 
She had herself enjoyed this un- 
speakable advantage. Nobody's 
‘introduction’ could have been 
br ‘ter. 
t her in such pleasant places? had 
cae been resting ever since by the 
margin of living waters, among the 
fields of asphodel ? 

‘The very reason I recommended 


Good for Nothing ; or, All Down Hill. 


Had her lines indeed fallen , 
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a young friend of mine not to go 
to Mrs. Montpellier’s last night, 
observed the astute John. ‘If it 
was Lady Barthedore’s, or Ormolu 
House, or here, for instance, I told 
her it would be a different thing ; 
but this is your first season, I said 
you don’t know many people, min 
you only know good ones.’ 

Lady Gertrude made a funny 
little face ; she was not deficient in 
penetration ; while her aunt signi- 
fied a gracious approval. 

‘You see your way more clearly 
than most people, the latter ob- 
served encouragingly ; ‘men so sel- 
dom can be made to understand 
these matters. Poor Mr. Orme would 
ask all sorts of people out of the 
highways and hedges, and expect 
me not only to be civil to them, but 
to know them, and their wives 
afterwards.’ 

If poor Mr. Orme, who was held 
by certain observers to have justly 
earned that epithet previous to his 
decease, really cherished any such 
expectations, he must have been 
grievously disappointed. 

‘I take a great interest in this 
girl, resumed John ; whereat Lady 
Gertrude glanced quickly in his 
face ; ‘and I should like to see her 
well launched. I wish you would 
let me introduce her to you, Lady 
Olivia.’ 

‘Would she like a card for to- 
night ? inquired her ladyship, very 
graciously ; ‘I should be happy to 
take her by the hand, I am sure, if 
she is a nice person, and belongs 
to people that one knows.’ 

Now here was the difficulty. 
Alderman Jones, in the execution 
of his duties as her son’s guardian, 
had come frequently into contact 
with Lady Olivia, and it speaks 
well for the Alderman’s good 
humour that their discussions had 
never terminated in an outbreak. 
He was an old friend and school- 
fellow of her husband; the boys had 
been at Charter House together 
when the latter was a second son 
with but modest expectations ; and 
this youthful alliance had served 
to recommend him but little to 
J,ady Olivia. She had always stre- 
nuously set her face against having 
anything to do with ‘the Jones's, 
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my dear, except in the way of 
business. And Gertrude, who was 
as prejudiced a little aristocrat as 
ever a one of the great Whig family 
to which she belonged, backed up 
her aunt firmly in this determina- 
tion, if in no other. 

John resolved to secure one 
ally, at least ; so he turned to Lady 
Gertrude. 

‘It is for Miss Jones,’ said he, 
‘that I would venture to ask this 
great favour. I dined there lately, 
as you know I often do with my 
good partner. I met Gilbert, of all 
people in the world! and I thought 
he seemed very much smitten with 
the young lady. You know he is 
not very susceptible, so when he 
does strike his flag, it is all the 
greater compliment.’ 

Now this was one of those 
chance shots which, like the missile 
of an ambushed sportsman, though 
aimed at a single duck, brings down 
a whole troop of wild-fowl, splash- 
ing, and quacking, and scattering 
over the water. At the first men- 
tion of the ominous name, the 
younger lady gave a little toss of 
her shapely head, whilst the elder’s 
brow grew black as midnight ; but 
when the supposed conquest of the 
hard-hearted Gilbert was reported, 
a sudden change seemed to show 
itself simultaneously in each. John 
had judged, and rightly, that proud 
Gertrude would support him vehe- 
mently in any request he might 
make, rather than be supposed 
capable of jealousy of a Miss Jones. 
But he had not calculated on Lady 
Olivia’s speedy acquiescence in any 
measure which might tend further 
to separate the two cousins. So he 
was not surprised when Lady Ger- 
trude answered quickly, and with 
rising colour, 

‘Oh, by all means let us have 
her, Aunt Olivia ; poor girl, it will be 
a charity to take her away from the 
savages on the other side of Oxford- 
street, if only for one night, and to 
show her the manners and customs 
of the civilized English in the 
nineteenth century.’ 

But he was a little astonished to 
mark Lady Olivia’s frown gradually 
subside as he concluded his sen- 
tence. That lady, however, was 
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incapable of granting a favour 
gracefully. She always seemed to 
think its value enhanced by the 
difficulty with which it was wrung 
from her. So she coughed omi- 
nously, as she replied— 

‘I fear I have already exceeded 
my stated number, Mr. Gordon ; 
and I do not wish my house to be 
quite as crowded as your friend 
Mrs. Montpellier’s.’ 

‘I know it is a very great favour,’ 
said John; ‘and I assure you, 
Lady Olivia, I would not have 
asked any one to do me such a 
kindness but yourself.’ 

Whilst at the same moment Ger- 
trude interposed eagerly. 

‘Oh, pray send her a card, Aunt 
Olivia; one more wont make any 
difference, even with ow? large 
dresses ; though Charley Wing does 
say that every soldier occupies 
eighteen inches on parade, and 
every lady eighteen feet ! Say “yes,” 
Aunt Olivia, and I'll write a card 
for Mr. Gordon in a moment.’ 

Thus adjured, Lady Olivia said 
‘yes, though not very graciously ; 
and so it was decided that Bella 
Jones should be supremely blessed 
that very night. Diplomatic John 
Gordon had gained his point, and 
that was always sufficient for J ohn, 
who, like a great man of the last 
century, confined himself to doing 
one thing at one time, and did it, in 
consequence, effectually. 

Perhaps he gained more than his 
point without knowing it. In the 
general conversation which ensued, 
Lady Gertrude was not so talkative 
as usual, Neither did she endorse 
her aunt’s invitation to a spare 
place in the well-known barouche 
then waiting at the door, an invi- 
tation the busy gentleman was com- 
pelled somewhat reluctantly to de- 
cline ; but when he lingered for a 
few moments after the elder lady’s 
departure to prepare for her drive, 
Gertrude lingered too, not because 
he did, of course, for she went to 
the writing-table in the back draw- 
ing-room, and proceeded to fill in 
printed card for Miss Jones, Th. 
simple patronymic contains but five 
letters, and the day of the month 
‘equires no great effort of cali- 
graphy, yet it took Lady Gertrude 
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two or three minutes to accomplish 
her task. Then she came back to 
John and put the card in his hand 
with a little scornful curtsey, and 
rather a forced smile. 

‘Is Miss Jones really a nice per- 
son? she asked, turning away to 
inspect minutely the mignionette 
in the window. 

‘Good-humoured — unaffected. 
Yes, a very nice girl, I should say, 
answered John ; as what else could 
he answer ? 

‘And very beautiful, too, is she 
not ? pursued the lady. 

‘Many people admire her, I be- 
lieve,’ replied he, abstractedly, and, 
truth to tell, somewhat tired of the 
subject. 

*Do you think her pretty? said 
Gertrude, turning round with a 
quick searching glance. Rapid as it 
was, John’s eyes met hers, anda faint 
blush came into his pale cheek. 

‘No, I can’t say I do, was his 
reply ; and the tone in which he 
spoke would have carried convic- 
tion to the most incredulous. 

Lady Gertrude was evidently not 
on terms of ceremony with Mr. 
Gordon, for she bounded up-stairs 
to put on ‘her things’ without 
wishing him ‘good-bye,’ and a 
minute afterwards was singing as 
merrily over her toilette as her own 
canary-bird. When she came down 
again, Lady Olivia was ready in the 
drawing-room, but Mr. Gordon was 
gone. If she had expected to find 
him there, she bore her disappoint- 
ment bravely enough. Even the 
footman who shut up the carriage- 
steps after her thought he had 
never seen his young lady look so 
well and so cheerful— saucy’ would 
have been his expression had he 
been capable of reducing his re- 
flections to his own vernacular—as 
on that bright summer afternoon, 

And John Gordon, having en- 
closed and sealed up the precious 
document, stepped into Piccadilly 
to drop it into the nearest post- 
office. It had cost Lady Olivia’s 
writing-tabletwoenvelopes, though, 
for he spoilt the first by addressing 
it to 

‘The Lady Gertrude Jones, 
Verbena Villa, 
Regent’s Park.’ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
PELIDES. 


The son of Peleus, flinging his 
shield abroad in high defiance, as 
it would seem, of his equestrian 
rival perched on the gate of Con- 
stitution-hill over against him, 
must have acquired ere this a de- 
gree of philosophy and savoir vivre 
for which he was not distinguished 
in the days when he sulked in his 
tent by the sounding sea, and 
chafed to hear of high-crested 
Hector crashing through the battle 
under the walls of Troy. 

How many London seasons has 
he stood there in his naked bronze, 
and watched the living kalei- 
doscopein Hyde Park, ever varying 
ever on the move, tossing its tinsel 
into a thousand combinations, 
gaudy, purposeless, and provokingly 
alike ! 

Since our fair countrywomen put 
him up in honour of one whose 
fame shall outlast his own, he has 
indeed witnessed some unimpor- 
tant changes. He has seen Gros- 
venor-gate deserted for the banks 
of the Serpentine, and the wooden 
rails in the Ride converted into 
iron. Also the introduction of 
penny chairs in that locality, an 
imitation from the French, which 
is doubtless, even in our uncertain 
climate, no trifling improvement, 
Nevertheless, it has its drawbacks. 
Three-quarters of a mile of beauty 
—English beauty, too—looking its 
best, attired in gorgeous apparel, 
and drawn up sometimes even 
three deep, is a glorious sight doubt- 
less, and one calculated to inspire 
feelings of admiration and enthu- 
siasm not entirely devoid ofawe ; but 
to walk composedly from end to end 
of such an array, is an ordeal that 
a bashful man may well shudder 
to undergo. I should scarcely re- 
commend an Englishman to at- 
tempt it ; and to do them justice, 
I have remarked that my country- 
men seldom venture to run the 
gauntlet unsupported and alone. 
Damon meets Pythias, and hooks 
him by the arm ere he commences 
the promenade. Thus encouraged 
he crosses the line of fire leisurely 
and coolly enough, but if the latter 
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should be suddenly seized with a fit, 
or otherwise incapacitated, Damon 
becomes instantly conscious of a 
total disorganization of his outward 
man. It seems that his clothes 
don’t fit him, that his boots lock too 
large and feel too small; that 
his hat is too tight, his gloves 
too loose; and that there is 
something irresistibly ludicrous in 
the expression of his profile. His 
only course is to dash at an empty 
chair, pay his penny, and join the 
ranks of the aggressors on the spot, 
till he can prevail on another friend 
to take pity on him and tow him 
off. A Crimean officer who was 

resent at the attack on the Redan, 

as assured me that he would rather 
encounter the fire that swept that 
deadly glacis over again, than walk 
solus on &@ Summer's afternoon up 
the right-hand side of Rotten-row 
from Apsley House to the Serpen- 
tine. 

The costume, too, of gentlemen 
and ladies has undergone some mu- 
tations since the first fine day that 
our Achilles found himself standing 
on his bare legs in the Corner. 
There are no high neckeloths, there 
are no blue tail coats, alas! there 
are no Hessian boots now. D’Orsay 
has followed Brummel where dress 
is unnecessary, perhaps inconve- 
nient, and a garment that fitted a 
man would be pointed at in the 
present day as simply ridiculous, 
Our youths are clothed to please 
themselves, and so, I presume, are 
the ladies. That an outer fabric 
of light material standing several 
feet from the person on all sides, 
is a cool and comfortable attire in 
warm weather, appears a self-evi- 
dent proposition, but that the 
beauty of the female figure is en- 
hanced by thus up-springing, so to 
speak, like a jack-in-the-box, out of 
a volume of circumambient muslin, 
is a question of opinion which may 
admit of some dispute. Who shall 
decide on such matters? Achilles 
must congratulate himself that his 
own proportions are independent 
of all vagaries of Fashion and 
changes of costume, 

Above all, if he be wise, should 
he exult and leap for joy, as it were, 
in the untrammelled luxury of his 
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naked feet. I speak it advisedly 
when I say that on the most crowded 
day in June, I believe the Greek 
alone of all that throng around 
him is ignorant of the suffering 
caused by a pair of tight boots, Now, 
I am aware that in this department 
of art, as in many others, we have 
borrowed largely from the French. 
I am not to be told that Hoby and 
Hubert and the rest have achieved 
all that can be achieved with so 
pliant a material as leather, and 
that even the cunning chiropodist 
who did so much for Louis Napo- 
leon, finds his profession failing 
him day by day, for that there are 
no excrescences now to pare away. 
So when I speak of tight boots, be 
it understood that I speak meta- 
phorically ; that I allude to the 
moral ‘ pinching of the shoe,’ which 
the proverb says is ‘ best known to 
him who wears it, to that torture 
of the inner man which all the 
easings and stretchings of all the 
cobblers and cordwainers who do 
homage to St. Crispin are powerless 
to assuage, 

Let us take at random the 
three or four men encountered by 
John Gordon as he turns into the 
park after dropping his missive at 
a Piccadilly post-office ; and first, it 
is worth while to scan the pace and 
action of John himself. His foot- 
fall on the pavement is firm, light, 
and regular, the tread of a man 
whom fencing, running, leaping, 
and such athletic exercises have 

ut well upon his legs ; his polished 
ont look cool, easy, and comfort- 
able; his demeanour preserves its 
usual confidence and assurance : 
his expression, though habitually 
grave, is that of one with whom all 
is well within and without. Pe- 
lides, in his bronze, could not look 
more imperturbable and _ self-re- 
liant. But is itso? Byno means. 
John’s boots are to-day a good deal 
tighter than usual. Certain shares 
which he holds on his own account, 
and in the selection of which he 
flattered himself he had shown 
more than common perspicuity, 
were this morning at a conside- 
rable discount in the City. The 
business of which he is principal 
manager has got into a hitch, and 
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‘advices’ received by to-day’s post 
have tended to complicate the dif- 
ficulty. Also an outstanding claim 
he has resolved, with the concur- 
rence of his partner, to contest, has 
been advanced at an inconvenient 
season, and in an offensive manner. 
Some of the irons in John’s fire 
have thus become unpleasantly 
warm to the touch, and he feels to- 
day further removed than usual 
from the coming independence, and 
power, and infiuence which are to 
rest upon £ s. d. Thus it occurs 
to him as Lady Olivia’s barouche 
turns into the Ring, that it will be 
ten years at least before he can 
dream of marrying. John is not a 
*bread-and-butter’ ‘ love-in-a-cot- 
tage’ sort of man. He is not young 
enough to be romantic, and too 
young to know the vea/ value of 
gold—alas! far below the price we 
see it quoted in the daily papers as 
commanding at Hamburg—so he 
dismisses the subject at once with 
his customary energy, but feels, 
notwithstanding, that his mental 
perambulations into the future 
limp along very restrictedly in 
consequence. No—John Gordon’s 


boots are to-day by no means plea- 


sant to wear. 

Lord Holyhead, Charley Wing, 
and old Landless lounge in leisurely 
conclave at the rails, and the noble- 
man, who is on horseback, recog- 
nises Gordon, and nods to him 
over the heads of his two friends. 
With Holyhead’s strong, firm seat 
in the saddle, surely there can be 
no pressure on the soles, and those 
feet thrust home in their shining 
stirrup-irons, ought indeed to be 
unconscious of a twinge. Alas! 
‘Nobs, like his neighbours, is un- 
dergoing the torture of ‘the boot.’ 
In the first place, he is on a certain 
hack of which he has long coveted 
the possession, and is to-day for 
the first time proving the merits of 
his late acquisition. The animal 
is faultless in appearance, symme- 
trical, and well-bred. In the stable 
it comes near perfection, but ere 
he had ridden it a hundred yards 
this afternoon, he discovered the 
old story, that if he had only been 
on its back before he bought it, he 
would not have given half the 
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money it had cost him for his pur- 
chase. Old Landless, too, who is 
a first-rate judge, has not improved 
the matter by volunteering his opi- 
nion that, ‘It’s a clever shaped one 
enough, but as a hack, Holyhead, I 
don’t think it gwite comes up to 
your mark !’ 

Twinge number one! 

Then he has had what he calls 
‘a roughish time of it’ lately with 
Bravoura, and has resolved that his 
acquaintance with that siren shall 
henceforth become day by day 
more distant. To any gentleman 
who has taken in hand the very 
difficult task of breaking with a 
lady whose interests, rather than 
her inclinations, lead her to value 
his friendship, it is needless to in- 
sist on the oft-recurring annoyances 
created by this twinge number 
two! 

Lastly, by to-day’s post he has 
heard from his steward in the 
north, that the poacher whom he 
directed him to prosecute, and 
who had hitherto been a prime 
favourite with his lordship and the 
best cricketer in the parish, has 
been ‘ pitched into’ by the worthy 
magistrates far more severely than 
he desired, or than the culprit de- 
served ; and to do Holyhead justice 
(for as his old brother-officers well 
know, ‘ Nobs’ always had his heart 
in the right place), this last twinge 
is considerably keener than either 
of those created by the deception 
of a dealer and the caprices of a 
contralto, 

Landless, who has one arm linked 
in Charley Wing’s, and the other 
reclining on the rails, might indeed 
fairly claim immunity from all 
mental pangs such as I have de- 
scribed, on the score of bodily suf- 
fering. A generous champagne- 
and-claret gout has reduced him to 
a crippled amble, and a pair of cloth 
shoes, even at the best of times; 
and why he should ever have a 
care or an anxiety it is difficult to 
understand, living, as he does, on 
a small annuity wrung from the 
forbearance of his creditors. The 
Yorkshire property is mortgaged, 
the Irish estates are under trust. 
As fine a fortune as was ever 
wasted has been frittered away, less 
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through vice than sheer careless- 
ness and incompetency, so that 
none but the lawyers know where 
it is all gone; and the former Am- 
phitryon of many a joyous feast 
and hospitable welcome, is satisfied 
now to dine for seven-and-sixpence 
at his club, and prose away the 
evening over his brandy-and-water 
and cigar. I believe Landless likes 
his present quite as well as his former 
life. Easy, good-tempered, with- 
out brains or ambition, the neces- 
sities of his existence are but a 
little whist, a little lounging, much 
gossip and tittle-tattle (for Land- 
less is kindly even in his weak- 
nesses, and stops short of scandal), 
a glass of warm negus after he is 
in bed, and an old servant who 
robbed him handsomely in former 
days, and saves every shilling he 
can for him now, to look after him. 
it seems he should have no more 
cares nor anxieties than an ox 


stalled up to feed, and yet—and 
yet — within that bloated form 
there does beat a heart, if you can 
only get at it, and next that heart, 
in his breast pocket, lies a yellow, 


fumigated ship-letter that makes 
every pulsation beneath it a throb 
of pain. Even Landless loves one 
thing on earth besides his dinner, 
and if that curly-headed midship- 
man lying sick unto death at the 
mouth'of the Senegal, yield to the 
fever which is wasting his fair 
young frame, the old reprobate will 
wail for him like a very Rachel, 
and refuse to be comforted. Yes, 
he loves his boy—the boy who 
could never be his heir, Out of all 
he has squandered, he might per- 
haps have made a better provision 
for his treasure than a midship- 
man’s berth in a ten-gun brig. 
And yet he has always loved him, as 
a rosy laughing urchin whom he 
visited by stealth, and who was 
never taught to call him ‘ papa,’ as 
a bold frank-eyed boy at the 
Charter-house, as a comely strip- 
ling in his gold-laced cap at the 
George Hotel, Portsmouth, be- 
fore he sailed; never perhaps as 
well as now, when, for jos he 
knows, the lad may be sleeping 
forty fathom deep beneath that 
swelling sea. So, as Landless 
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shifts uneasily from one gouty foot 
to the other in the flesh, he is 
walking blindfold over red-hot 
loughshares in the spirit, and his 

attered old heart turns sick with- 
in him lest he should-never see his 
darling again. 

As for Charley Wing’s boots, tiny 
and astonishing as are those un- 
equalled specimens, they are but a 
pair of easy slippers compared with 
the mental chaussure into which 
his inner man has put its foot. 
Like the shirt of Nessus, the lat- 
ter has raised one continuous blister 
over his whole moral epidermis, 
Charley’s debts and difficulties have 
reached a climax at which, as he 
himself says, ‘man ceases to be a 
free agent, and is absolved from 
all responsibility in the great 
scheme. Not only is the coat he 
wears unpaid for, but the most 
long-suffering of tailors has de- 
clined to present him with another. 
Not only is he in debt to every- 
body whom he honours with his 
acquaintance, but the shillings and 
half-crowns are beginning to run 
short, and he has more than once 
of late expressed a wish that the 
noble system of credit could be ex- 
tended to our cab-stands. He is 
engaged to-day to dine witha Duke 
(not Duke H.), but he thinks it ex- 
tremely probable that he may be 
arrested in his progress across the 
pavement between the Marquis’s 
brougham that drops him, and the 
arms of the parti-coloured giant 
who will relieve him of his over- 
coat. Already he is acquiring the 
knack of glancing over his shoul- 
der, which is never practised save 
by him who expects an admonitory 
tap thereon. Already he accepts 
invitations and makes engagements 
with a devout air, as of one who is 
conscious of the uncertainty of 
human affairs, and jests somewhat 
plaintively on his probable incarce- 
ration, as a mortal may, who is 
prepared to submit resignedly to 
the common lot. But he is plea- 
sant and nonchalant just the same. 
Quizzing old Toadies placidly, 
and discussing the points of Holy- 
head’s hack as unconcernedly as if 
he could buy up the national debt. 
These young men of pleasure lavish 
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a good many valuable qualities on 
a sadly unworthy object. I can- 
not but admire constancy, endu- 
rance, and a stoical good humour 
equal to either fortune, even though 
they be wasted on so foolish and 
objectless a career as a round of 
London dissipation, and these 
Charley Wing must have possessed, 
or he never could have borne his 
reverses so composedly. There 
was a Spartan’s pluck under ail 
that ‘Persian apparatus’ outside, 
and had his boots been as tight as 
Cinderella’s slippers, he would have 
scorned to go lame in them fora 
yard. 

As Gordon joins the trio, Gilbert 
Orme appears, picking his way 
daintily across the Ride, nodding 
to a dandy here, and bowing to an 
equestrian beauty there, with con- 
siderably more energy than is ha- 
bitual to him. Whatever twinges 
may be in store for Gilbert, to-day 
he is treading upon air. He is in 
the first stage of a malady which 
is fatal to some constitutions, and 
a general light-headedness is the 
result. He sees the world through 
rose-coloured spectacles, if indeed 
such are to be procured at any real 
optician’s. The motley of the 
kaleidoscope is to him invested with 
a magicglamour, and Pelides towers 
above him in a halo of artificial 
glory. Why is the grass so fresh 
to-day as it waves in the summer 
wind? Why are the leaves such a 
golden green as they flicker against 
the summer sky? Why is that 
vista of forest-glade towards Ken- 
sington no longer a mere lobe, or 
breathing-place, of the great metro- 

olis, but a glimpse into Fairy-land ? 

cause he has crossed the tiny 
stream that scarcely wets the way- 
farer’s feet, and taken his first step 
into the enchanted region, Fair is 
the path, and pleasant too, at start- 
ing, and all down hill. The breeze 
is heavy with perfumes, and his 
tread is upon crushed roses, inno- 
cent, it would seem, of thorns. We 
shall see. Steeper and steeper 
slopes the hill. By and bye flints 
cut the tender soles, and there are 
no flowers in the brake through 
which he must force his way, 
but plenty of thorns here that 
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pierce him to the quick. Faster 
and faster he must on. The very 
nature of the spell forbids him to 
retrace his steps, and he cannot 
turn aside, for the enchanted coun- 
try spreads widerand wider around, 
though it is lone and dreary now, 
and he shudders to think that if he 
leave the path he must be lost in 
the cheerless desert. He cannot 
stop, for the descent is steeper yet, 
en he must plunge on ankle deep 
in sand and shingle, faint, weary, 
and athirst, down, down, through 
the gathering darkness, wherever 
the path shall lead him, even to the 
waters of the Dead Sea. Woe 
betide him then! falling prostrate 
in his hot need to lip the wave. 
Woe betide him! that he must 
perish at last in an agony of thirst, 
though steeped to the very nostrils 
in the mocking flood. 

Mrs. Montpellier had found him 
out directly, Women are so sharp. 
The yellow barouche was drawn up 
according to custom, where car- 
riages most congregate, and Gilbert 
had been to pay his respects to the 
lively widow. As she watched his 
shapely figure winding its way 
through the crowd, she smiled to 
herself while she thought with 
generous triumph, ‘ One of my sex 
has succeeded in taming wild Gil- 
bert Orme at last. I wonder which 
of us it is? 

Holyhead attacked him directly 
he joined the party. 

‘I saw the yellow barouche, Gil- 
bert,’ said he. ‘I knew you couldn't 
be far off. Do you dine at the 

tingdove’s to-day to meet her? 
It’s a regular case.’ 

Gilbert only laughed. He was 
always impervious to quizzing, and 
more so now than usual. With an 
imperceptible glance at Landless’s 
swollen feet, he took John by the 
arm and led him off for a stroll up 
the walk, leaving the gouty sut- 
ferer to continue his conversation 
with his companions. 

‘Is he really going to marry 
Mrs. Montpellier? asked Charley 
Wing, with a faint glimmering that 
now he was no longer a free agent 
he had better have done so himself. 

‘I should hope not, observed 
Landless. ‘Why, she’s old enough 
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to be his mother, and a de—vil of a 
temper besides!’ 

‘1 don’t believe that, interrupted 
Holyhead, who never would let 
any one be run down. ‘I don't 
believe there’s a better woman in 
London.’ 

‘Fact, though, for all that, was 
the answer. ‘I knew her first hus- 
band when he was in the rgoth. 
She used to lock him out of their 
house whenever he sat too late in 
the mess-room at Plymouth ; and 
as he was always rather given to 
brandy-and-water, I fancy, poor 
fellow, he seldom spent a night in 
his own bed; and she was only 
eighteen then! What she would 
do now at eight-and-thirty I should 
be sorry to contemplate. Perhaps 
she’d never let him off duty at all. 
Eh, Charley! that would be a pretty 
go—wouldn’t it P 

There was no arguing with old 
Landless when he got back to his 
recollections, which, from his an- 
tiquity, extended into a remote 
period far beyond the experience 
of his companions. Holyhead, 
therefore, had no resource but to 
canter off with a snort of disap- 


proval ; and Charley Wing lounged 
away in search of a chair, having 
discovered to his surprise that he 


was able to pay for it. So the old 
gentleman was left alone in his 
glory, and the ship-letter, which 
indeed had never been absent from 
his mind, came before it more pain- 
fully than ever, 

Gilbert and John strolled ‘lei- 
surely up the Park, halting every 
hundred yards to lean against the 
rails and chat with the mounted 
throng. Many a fair head bowed 
gracefully beneath its ‘wide-awake’ 
hat to Gilbert's ready salute—many 
a taper hand drew the reina thought 
tighter or lavished a dainty caress 
on the smooth arched neck before 
it, in order to pass Mr, Orme in the 
most becoming manner ; and portly 
papas jogging alongside these enter- 
prising Amazons observed, ‘He’s 
a nice young fellow that, Bessie ; 
don’t let mamma forget to ask him 
to dine with us on Wednesday !’ 

Be sure Bessie remembered, and 
mamma didn’t forget, for the latter 
had ‘always heard Mr. Orme must 
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have ten thousand a-year.’ By the 
way, are there no fortunes in Eng- 
land between ‘ Nothing, ‘ Comfort- 
ably off, ‘Ten thousand a-year,’ 
and a ‘Millionaire’? Perhaps the 
Income-tax Commissioners could 
tell. For my part, I have never 
heard of one. 

If I wanted to impress a foreigner 
with the merits of English society, 
I would take him up this very walk 
on such a crowded sunshiny after- 
noon, Our compatriots show to the 
greatest advantage out of doors ; and 
no woman alive looks so well ina 
riding-habit as the Anglo-Saxon. 
There is no such lounge anywhere 
else in Europe. The Prater at 
Vienna is a deserted solitude in 
comparison ; and the concourse in 
the Bois de Boulogne reminds me 
of a pantomime, without the music 
that gives life to that fanciful 
representation. But Rotten-row, 
which unsavoury name antiquarians 
affirm to be derived from the Route 
du Roi, is an institution per se, and 
challenges attention accordingly. 

Gilbertand his companion turned 
at the Serpentine after another 
hearty stare into the horse-road, 
and proceeded to retrace their steps 
at the same leisurely rate, but with 
fewer stoppages. ‘The Park was 
thinning rapidly ; and the bevy of 
beauty had fled from its parterre 
as the ducks do from a disturbed 
decoy. Only a few of the boldest 
were left, such indeed as had no- 
thing to fear from the stratagems 
of the fowler. Sleepy hacks—and 
what steed is so mettled but that 
he does get sleepy in London?— 
were roused for their final canter, 
and flitting forms were fast disap- 
pearing through the many egresses 
of the Park. 

John had just pulled out his 
watch with a smothered yawn, and 
voted it time to dress for dinner, 
when he was startled by a sudden 
wrench of his friend’s arm from 
his own that well-nigh spun the 
‘Geneva’ out of his hand, accom- 
panied by an exclamation of profane 
vehemenceand indubitablesurprise. 
Ere he had recovered his equani- 
mity, Gilbert was a hundred yards 
off, striding away at the rate of six 
miles an hour in pursuit of a female 
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figure carrying a roll of music in 
her hand, who was herself making 
such good way as argued no mean 
pedestrian powers. 

John gave vent to a prolonged 

whistle ; such a whistle as is the 
male rendering of a woman’s ‘ Well! 
I never!’ and pocketing his watch 
pursued his walk with a comical 
expression of pity about his mouth. 
Gilbert meanwhile was coming up 
rapidly with the chase, and his self- 
possession was failing him in pro- 
yortion. There was no mistaking 
= Tastefully but quietly dressed, 
as one who would avoid observa- 
tion, her veil drawn over her face, 
and her head rather bent down as 
she scudded along at a pace such as 
only feet and ankles like Ada’s can 
command. There was no doubt in 
Gilbert’s mind that it could be none 
other than Mrs. Latimer. What 
to say to her? How to account for 
his intrusion? He was breathless 
when he came alongside ; and yet 
Gilbert could breast a Highland 
mountain and whistle a Jacobite 
air without a false note the while. 

Hedoffed his hat with the greatest 
diffidence. She did not offer to 
shake hands with him, but bowed 
rather distantly in return. Then 
he ‘hoped Mrs. Latimer was quite 
well, Had she seen Miss Jones 
since they met at the villa? What 
a pretty villa it was !’ 

Mrs. Latimer ‘had seen Miss 
Jones yesterday, and it was a pretty 
villa.’ 

Rather a dead-lock than other- 
wise. Both their hearts were beat- 
ing very fast, and they were walking 
a liberal four miles an hour. 

‘I am going home across the 
Park,’ stammered the gentleman 
(and perhaps if ‘the longest way 
round’ be indeed ‘the shortest way 
home,’ he had chosen a judicious 
route for Green-street). ‘ Pray allow 
me to carry that—that—parcel for 
you, emphasizing the substantive 
as though it had been a clothes- 
basket. 

‘Thank you ; it’s not very heavy, 
she said, repressing a smile. Nor 
was it indeed, being but a single 
sheet of music. He would have 
liked it to weigh a ton, though in 
that case she would probably have 
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returned with it in a wagon. 
almost wished she had! 

Ada was getting frightened ; yet 
was she provoked with herself too, 
It seemed absurd that she should 
make difficulties about walking a 
couple of hundred yards with an 
acquaintance! After all, he had 
been regularly introduced to her, 
and she was old enough to take care 
of herself; so she summoned up 
courage to thank him again, and 
told him she had been giving a 
singing-lesson down in Belgravia 
to a new pupil, and mentioned the 
acolyte’s name, insisting somewhat 
unnecessarily on her profession, 
and flourishing it, so to speak, in 
her companion’s face, though she 
would have been puzzled to explain 
why she did so, 

All this was lost upon Gilbert. 

‘My cousin Gertrude! he ex- 
claimed in a rapture; ‘do you 
teach Gertrude ? I am so glad you 
know her! don’t you like her very 
much? Then that is the reason 
she left the Park so early 
to-day. I always thought she had 
a good voice. Will she sing well! 


She 


I am sure she will if you try to 


make her. I hope she wont sing 
that song about the angel, though.’ 

‘Why not? don’t you like it? 
she asked; and a moment after- 
wards she rebuked herself for the 
question. 

‘Like it he exclaimed ; ‘I hope 
the angels will sing it me when I 
am dying. Like it! I have never 
been able to get it out of my head. 
I hum it all day, and dream of it 
all night ; and yet, do you’ know, 
I don’t think I should like to hear 
it sung by anybody again who— 
who couldn’t do justice to it, he 
concluded, rather lamely. 

She thought it best to try back 
upon the cousin. 

‘I gave Lady Gertrude her first 
lesson to-day,’ she resumed. ‘I 
think she is avery promising pupil. 
I shall take great pains with her. 
I—didn’t know she was your cou- 
sin,’ she was going to say, but she 
“2 herself just in time. 

* How fond you must be of music,’ 
he interposed, not caring to discuss 
Gertrude’s merits just then. ‘What 
a pleasure it must be to call up 
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such feelings in your listeners, and 
to make fools of them at your will! 
Music and mesmerism always seem 
to me the powers I should covet 
most to possess. It is a gratifying 
thing to command the bodies of 
one’s fellow-creatures, but what a 
triumph it must be to know that 
one can sway their minds. Don’t 
you feel like an empress, Mrs, 
Latimer, when hundreds are hang- 
ing on every word that comes from 
your lips ? 

‘Indeed I don’t, she replied, 
simply and frankly enough. ‘At 
first | used to be frightened out of 
my wits, and even now I’m always 
glad when a concert or anything 
of that kind is over. If I was 
rich I should never sing in public ; 
and yet I dearly love music, too, 
for its own sake,’ 

‘Of course you do!’ he exclaimed, 
enthusiastically; ‘what would I 
give to possess the charm that you 
do, and which you seem to value 
so lightly. To elevate the minds 


of so many above their every-day 
vulgar cares and distresses, and to 
bring back to them, as you can, if 
only for five minutes, the holiest 


and happiest period of their lives. 
It is no slight thing, Mrs. Latimer, 
to influence any one human being, 
as that song of yours has influenced 
me, ever since the first time I heard 
it at the concert.’ 

Gilbert had got into his swing 
now, and was striding away like a 
winning horse, over all obstacles, 
What more high-flown opinions he 
might have broached it is impossi- 
ble to guess, for at this juncture 
he was brought to a halt by the 
Edgeware-road, a _ thoroughfare 
which his companion had resolved 
from the first was to prove a barrier 
between them, impassable as the 
Styx. 

Arrived at its fatal brink, she 
stopped short, and took leave of 
him gracefully and kindly enough, 
but with an air that told him 
plainly he would not be suffered to 
attend her a yard further on her 
journey. ‘To do him justice, he 
obeyed the implied behest without 
% murmur. ‘They shook hands, 
though, and lingered both of them 
for half-a-second over the ceremony 
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that concluded what each felt had 
been a very charming walk— 

‘Good bye, Mrs. Latimer ! 

‘Good bye, Mr. Orme!’ 

Gilbert never thought his own 
name so pretty as when he heard 
it spoken in those soft, gentle 
tones. 

How late he was for dinner that 
day at his great-uncle the Bishop's; 
how absent all the evening; how 
glad when it was over! The 
opium-eater has but little appetite 
for natural food. The richest 
draught is flat and tasteless to him 
who grasps that cup of which the 
first sip is nectar, poisoned though 
it be! The prelate’s guests sat 
down to the episcopal good cheer 
thankfully enough, at eight; but 
then they hadn’t been walking in 
the park at half-past seven with a 
Mrs. Latimer! 

And Ada went home and drank 
her tea, and sat in her solitude, 
thankful to be so near the park, 
watching the glowing hues of sun- 
set, as she thought what a beautiful 
world this was, even in London, 
and wondering—oh! how she wen- 
dered—when she should see him 
again. 


CHAPTER XV. 
‘ AT-HOME,’ 


There is a certain rite performed 
by the upper classes during the 
hottest part of the London season, 
of which, to the uninitiated, it 
would be difficult to explain the 
advantages or the end. This 
solemnity, which has been in vogue 
for a good many years, was called 
by our grandmothers a Rout, 
whereas modern irreverence, by an 
equally martial and inexplicable me- 
taphor, designates ita Drum! Its 
chief characteristic seems to be suf- 
focation under certain restrictions, 
and it would appear to have been 
originally intended by some rigor- 
ous ascetics for the practice of 
mortification and self-denial, moral 
as well as physical. The votaries, 
arriving at as late an hour as possi- 
ble, sit for a considerable period in 
their respective vehicles, preparing, 
as it would seem, in darkness and 
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solitude, for the approaching ordeal, 
and emerge, under the immediate 
guidance of a policeman, where 
awning and foot-cloth are spread 
to protect the magnificence of their 
attire. _Wedged in considerable 
masses, the next step is to contest 
a staircase inch by inch with a 
throng of ladies and gentlemen all 
at a high temperature, until by the 
exercise of patience, forbearance, 
and no small amount of physical 
strength, a distant doorway is 
eventually attained. Here ‘the 
presiding priestess, enjoying the 
comparative freedom of breathing- 
space and elbow-room, stands to 
receive the homage of her guests ; 
and when a formal bow has been 
tendered and returned, the whole 
object of the ceremonials would 
seem to have been accomplished, 
and nothing more remains but a 
second struggle for freedom, open 
air, and the friendly light of the 
carriage-lamps. Recognition, for 
persons of average altitude, is im- 
paneer. Conversation, beyond 
egging pardon for crushing, im- 
possible. If friends are jammed 
against friends, the very juxta- 


position forbids colloquial ease ; 
and if ten yards apart, they are as 
effectually separated as if they were 


in different streets. The heat is 
intense, the physical labour con- 
siderable. Great lassitude and 
fatigue are the immediate results ; 
and yet there is doubtless some hid- 
den charm, some inexplicable advan- 
tage consequent onthese gatherings, 
else how can we account for the 
eagerness with which they are 
sought, and the patience in which 
they are endured ? 

Lady Olivia’s ‘at-home’ was no 
exception to the general rule ; ‘the 
world’ said ‘all the world’ was 
there ; and as ‘all the world’ was 
likewise at another festivity on the 
opposite side of the square, much 
confusion amongst the chariots of 
the mighty, much strong language, 
clattering of hoofs, and application 
of whipcord was the result. 

How Bella’s colour rose as the 
carriage-steps were letdown. That 
little earthenware jug amongst all 
those vessels of Sévres and Dresden, 
and delicate porcelain, how she 
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shrank to her chaperone’s side—an 
ample matron, with daughters of 
her own; and whose heart, large as 
the capacious bosom under which 
it beat, was always ready to be- 
friend the motherless girl, but who 
has nothing to do with my story, 
more’s the pity—how she dreaded 
the coming presentation to Lady 
Olivia, and winced from the ordeal 
which she had so teased John 
Gordon—the little schemer!—to 
enable her to undergo. She had 
ample time for preparation, how- 
ever, and got through the intro- 
ductory ceremony easily enough, 
Lady Olivia giving her the coldest 
of her cold bows, and suffering her 
to pass on into the room without 
further notice or welcome. Then 
Bella was glad to sink into a seat, 
well sheltered under the protecting 
wing (for Bella’s chaperone, tnaough 
she knew everybody in London 

and was liked in every circle, had 
not forgotten that she had been a 
girl herself, and was once as shy as 
she was slim), and rest content to 
look about her, and think how few 
people she knew, and hope John 
Gordon wouldn’t be late, for John 
had promised to come, and Bella 
said to herself, with a thrill of 
secret pride, ‘what John promises 
he always performs.’ 

It was dull work, though, for the 
uninitiated girl to watch the quiet 
movements of the puppets, without 
knowing who kal the strings. 
A fat bald man opposite was talk- 
ing eagerly in whispers to an 
elderly lady, decorated with a pro- 
fusion of diamonds and a flaxen 
wig. It might have been interest- 
ing to her had she been aware that 
the gentleman was a foreign states- 
man of eminence, the lady a poli- 
tical intrigante of European repu- 
tation. Truth, however, compels 
me to acknowledge, that the subject 
of conversation was not the inter- 
pretation of treaties, nor the fate 
of nations, but the merits of the 
Vichy waters, and their beneficial 
effects on the digestive organs. 

Again, she knew Lord Holyhead 
by sight; and she did weave a 
shocking little romance in her own 
head when she saw a stealthy and 
most afiectionate squeeze of the 
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hand interchanged by his lordship 
with a remarkably pretty woman, 
hanging on an elderly husband’s 
arm, accompanied by the softest of 
glances, and a whispered ‘I’m so 
glad you're come.’ §So she was! 
for he ought to have dined with 
them that day, and she was his 
chief pet, and favourite of all his 
sisters. Moreover she marked the 
meeting of a couple who seemed 
to know and yet not to know each 
other, their recognition was so 
distant and constrained, their looks 
so embarrassed, and quickly averted. 
Bella resolved in her own mind 
that they must be secret enemies, 
all the more bitter that the forms 
of society compelled them to 
reciprocal civility. Had she seen 
the same pair together at four 
oclock that afternoon, she could 
only have concluded that they must 
have quarrelled since. Altogether 


she voted it was rather stupid than 
otherwise, and began to think that 
she would be glad when it was 
time to go home. 

But Bella’s eye brightened once 
more as she saw a gentleman wind- 
ing his way perseveringly through 


the throng, evidently to come and 
speak to her. No, it was not John 
Gordon, but it was his friend, Mr. 
Orme. Gilbert was unusually 
dutiful to-night, he had dined with 
his great-uncle, and now came to 
look in before going to bed at his 
mamma's ‘at home.’ When he 
saw Miss Jones, he started with 
pleasure, and made for her point 
blank. To those who have ever 
been so foolish as to care for any- 
thing but themselves, I need not 
explain why that young lady’s pre- 
sence should have been such an 
agreeable surprise. Have you a 
favourite flower? is there a colour 
for ribbons that you prefer? would 
you rather walk down one side 
of a street than another? If 
so, you know what association 
means, and you can understand 
that the compliment to Bella was 
the least flattering possible. 

“You don’t know Gertrude, Miss 
Jones,’ said Gilbert, shaking hands 
with her warmly, and bowing to 
her chaperone ; ‘ pray let me bring 
Gertrude to you. My Cousin Ger- 
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trude; she belongs to the house, 
you know. Wont you have some 
tea? and, oh! Miss Jones, how’s 
the parrot ? 

There was something irresistible 
in Gilbert’s cordial manner; no 
shyness or reserve could etand be- 
fore it for an instant. People felt 
at their ease with him directly. 
By the time he had found his 
cousin and detached her from cer- 
tain admirers whom she was tramp- 
ling under foot with her usual dig- 
nity, Bella's courage had risen 
several degrees, and she had made 
up her mind that next to John 
Gordon, who had not come yet, 
nobody was so nice (that’s the 
word) as Mr. Orme. 

Like most high-bred young ladies, 
Gertrude was also perfectly good- 
natured. The two girls were friends 
directly. 

‘You must come and see me in 
the morning, Miss Jones, and make 
acquaintance with my snuggery 
upstairs, I don't call these 
‘crushes’ meeting one’s friends. 
I am so glad, though, that you 
found your way here to-night. I 
have heard so much of you from 
Mr. Gordon.’ 

Bella coloured. Some young 
ladies blush becomingly, and some 
do not; Miss Jones was of the 
latter class. Lady Gertrude scan- 
ned her narrowly, and felt she 
liked her much better than she 
expected. She sat by her on the 
ottoman, and they were getting on 
very well when Gilbert lounged 
up to them once more, he could not 
keep away from Miss Jones pour 
cause. 

‘I have never thanked you for 
the pleasant evening 1 spent at 
your house,’ said he. ‘You were 
not at home when I called. It’s 
the prettiest villa in England, 
Gertrude, and Miss Jones has got 
a parrot that you would give your 
two eyes to possess. He can talk, 
and sing, and play the piano-forte ; 
can't he, Miss Jones? If you 
heard him, Gertrude, you'd never 
look at the canary again.’ 

Bella’s eyes sparkled, it was no 
light triumph to have such a first- 
rater in tow as this good-looking, 
dandified Mr. Orme. Forgive her, 
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demure Dorcas! forgive her, ascetic 
Agatha! she was but a gir! still, 
and youare birds of prey by nature, 
every one of you, caged though you 
be. She answered with unneces- 
sary warmth and animation. 

‘Come again, if you like the 
villa so much, Mr. Orme, but come 
earlier. Papa is often at home at 
luncheon-time, and I never go out 
till three, because of my music 
lesson.’ 

He coloured to the roots of his 
hair. ‘He should be delighted ; 
it was so kind of them—so hos- 
pitable—he should like it of all 
things—he wanted so much to see 
the garden—he was so fond of a 
garden!’ 

Lady Gertrude looked from one 
to the other in mute astonishment. 
Gilbert fond ofa garden ! this beat 
everything. Gracious Heavens! he 
must be in love with the girl, this 
shy, awkward, undeveloped, half- 
educated miss ! 

‘It’s impossible!’ thought Ger- 
trude. ‘It cannot be; it must not 
be ; it shall not be! 

But her astonishment was lost 
upon its object. Outwardly he 
seemed engrossed in the admira- 
tion of a very neat boot. Inwardly 
he was considering whether to- 
morrow would be too soon to call 
again, or the next day; certainly 
he might call the next day. 

‘Go and get me an ice, Gilbert,’ 
said her ladyship in her most im- 
perious tones, ‘and don’t be an 
hour about it. I want it directly.’ 

She had a way of ordering him 
about, when she meant to pet him 
especially, a pretty petulant way 
that he quite understood, so she 
thought; and indeed many a man 
would have brought her an ice 
from the North Pole to be so com- 
manded * with such a motive. 
Whilst he executed his mission he 
was scheming a thousand ways of 
meeting his tormentor here in this 
very house, at the villa, in the 
park, whenever and wherever he 
could get a glimpse of her. His 
head was in a whirl—he scarcely 
knew what he was doing. And 
yet this was a man who could drive 
an unruly team to an inch in a 
crowded thoroughfare, who could 
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steer a boat to a nicety in a gale 
of wind, whose friends believed 
him to be heartless, b/azé, impene- 
trable, and cold as the very ice he 
handed to his cousin. 

Whilst she sipped it she kept 
him near her. She was especially 
kind, and perhaps a litt/e patroniz- 
ing to Bella, but she had deter- 
mined to make her feel in a thou- 
sand ways that her cousin was her 
own peculiar property ; that the 
idea of a Miss Jones flying at such 
high game was simply ridiculous, 
and that to enter tlie lists against 
herself, with all her advantages of 
person, position, and propinquity, 
was but to ensure defeat. 

Gilbert, in the happiest frame of 
mind, for reasons of his own 
played into her hands unwittingly, 
and suffered her to appropriate 
and tyrannize over him with all 
the satisfaction of a willing cap- 
tive. Even Lady Olivia scowled 
at them as she passed ; and Bella, 
who thought it the most natural 
thing in the world that the cousins 
should be engaged, treasured up 
that fact for future comment, and 
entered into the spirit of the con- 
versation with a good-humoured 
vivacity that Lady Gertrudethought 
rather ‘ pushing,’ and Gilbert never 
thought about at all. It was a 
wretty game enough at blindman’s- 
butt and nobody caught. 

Bella would have enjoyed it 
more had it included another 
player. In the midst of her smiles 
she winced every now and then to 
think John Gordon had broken his 
promise, and had not come. He who 
had got her the invitation to this 
gathering of smart people, who 
tovk such an interest in her first 
lunge into society, who had told 
1er so assuredly he would be there 
to take care of her if she wanted 
him, and now to forget all about 
it, and not to come. It was un- 
like him—it was inconsiderate— 
it was unkind ! 

No, Bella, it was none of these. 
John Gordon attends to business 
before pleasure. An express from 
the office reached him at dinner at 
his club, He has been closeted 
for hours in that office, poring over 
accounts by the light of a tallow 
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candle, in company with a dirty 
man, who looks as if he had just 
come off a long voyage and a short 
allowance of fresh water, which is 
indeed the fact. Sincethen he had 
been home to dress, and is now 
jingling here in a hack-cab as fast 
as that vehicle can bring him. 

As Bella sailed downstairs in 
the wake of her chaperone, John 
Gordon was coming up, but he 
turned back to accompany her to 
the cloak-room, and postponed pay- 
ing his respects to his hostess and 
her daughter till he should have 
put her into the carriage, which 
was even then the next in the 
string, waiting to take her off. 

The poor girl looked up reproach- 
fully in his face as he prepared to 
wrap her up, and held her cloak 
out with extended arms for the 
purpose ; but in John’s usually im- 
perturbable countenance there was 
a wistful, pitying expression that 
she could not fathom, yet that she 
was conscious she had never seen 
there before. Half-frightened and 
more than half inclined to cry, she 
could only get out— 

‘I thought you were never com- 
ing, Mr. Gordon; but thank you 
for my evening all the same.’ 

‘T hope you enjoyed it, was his 
answer as he put her into the car- 
riage ; and again the same pitying 
expression swept over his features, 
—Good night, Bella—God bless 
you! 

He had never pressed her hand 
so warmly till to-night; he had 
never said ‘God bless you! to her 
in her life before. What could it 
all mean ? 

The crowd was thinning rapidly, 
and he made his way upstairs with- 
out difficulty. Lady Olivia’s recep- 
tion was, for her, wonderfully gra- 
cious, and Gertrude was _ still 
monopolizing her cousin Gilbert. 
John Gordon walked up to them 
with his usual cold and impassive 
air. Gilbert saw nothing in his 
friend different from usual; but 
Lady Gertrude gave one quick 
searching glance into his face, and 
put out her hand to him, and 
pressed his kindly, though she had 
seen him that afternoon, and moved 
her dress a little so as to make 
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more room on the ottoman beside 
her. She would never have allowed 
it, but somehow to-night she took 
a greater interest in him than 
usual, Although he was colder 
and more impassable than she ever 
remembered him, she would have 
liked to have had him all to herself 
in a quiet ¢éte-d-léte. She had so 
many things to ask him and to talk 
over with him ; so she flirted with 
Gilbert more vigorously than ever, 
despite Lady Olivia’s scowls, and 
Mr. Gordon’s apparent indifference 
to herself and everything else. 

It was no false heraldry that re- 
presented the Sphinx as a woman 
down to the girdle. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
‘A HITCH IN THE REEL,’ 


The days wore on. The Derby 
came and passed. People dressed, 
and dined, and flirted, and wagered, 
and ran in debt, taking what they 
believed to be their pleasure, broil- 
ing on the pavement of Pall-Mall, 
or wet to the skin on the slopes of 
Ascot ; and Gilbert, moving from 
habit in the accustomed circle, went 
about it all like a man in a dream. 
The malady from which he was 
suffering so far resembles the ague 
that its hot and cold fits succeed 
each other in regular alternation. 
Gilbert had at least two paroxysms 
of each in the twenty-four hours, 
and was fast waning into a state 
of nervous imbecility. He became 
thoughtful, moody, impatient, and 
averse to the society of his friends. 
Holyhead’s abrupt opinions and 
worldly maxims seemed heartless 
and unfeeling ; old Landless was 
simply a bore, without the advan- 
tage of being a well-principled one ; 
and as for Charley Wing, he began 
to wonder what was the merit, after 
all, of Charley Wing? He wasn’t 
clever, he wasn’t well-informed ; 
and no man professing such a low 
esteem for women could be either 
good-hearted or respectable. This 
was becoming a sore point with 
Gilbert. In the morning-room at 
White’s, or the gossiping circles of 
his other clubs, he was liable to 
hear certain opinions broached from 
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which he winced as from a red-hot 
iron. Gentlemen of all ages allow 
themselves considerable latitude in 
the discussion of topics which per- 
haps are better not discussed at all. 
By assuming to speak from expe- 
rience they would fain infer that 
they themselves are irresistible ; 
and a man who confines himself to 
generalities, need never fear reproof 
or contradiction, For my part, I 
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think Bayard is a better example 
than Lovelace. I think he whom 
a woman has trusted should for 
that reason be the champion not 
the accuser of her sex. I think the 
braggart who assumes a triumph 
to which he is not entitled deserves 
to meet as summary a fate as the 
indiscreet intruder ina certain Irish 
fairy tale, and I join cordially in 
the enchanted distich :— 


Woe worth the coward that ever he was born, 
Who did not dare to draw the sword before he blew the horn. 


Poor Gilbert hated the very sight 
of Flippant now. He wondered he 
could ever have listened patiently to 
that ‘ beguiling tongue,’ or looked 
without loathing on those hyacin- 
thine locks, the pride of a coiffeur’s 
art. He said as much to Holyhead 
one day as they turned out of St. 
James’s-street, and the energetic 
peer at once avowed his opinion 
that ‘Flippant was a d—d old 
humbug. But, after all, Gilbert, 
my boy, women are very much 
alike? And then he fell to talkin 
of Bravoura. Of Bravoura! an 
Gilbert’s type all the time was Ada 
Latimer. 


He had now but one object in 
the day, or rather one in every two 


days. This was his walk across the 
Park with his enslaver. Three 
times a week for ten minutes he 
could converse with Mrs, Latimer. 
Thirty minutes a week, or two 
hours ina month. At this rate he 
could enjoy her society for one day 
in every calendar year ; or about 
six weeks of his whole remaining 
life supposing he lived to seventy! 
And for this he was content to 
barter comfort, liberty, friends, 
ambition, everything he had in the 
world, and hug himself on the ex- 
change. Surely value received is but 
a relative-term, incapable of accu- 
rate measurement or calculation. 
This was one of Gilbert’s white 
days. A late breakfast to shorten 
the time as much as possible—a 
restless stroll out of doors to survey 
his ground, as it were, and enjoy 
by anticipation the delights of his 
afternoon—a total neglect of all 
business and duties, and a great 
disinclination for society ; then an 
elaborate toilet as the afternoon 


drew on, which unfortunately, with 
a well-made, good-looking subject, 
who moreover always looked like a 
gentleman, could not be spun out 
to any great length ; afterwards an 
early appearance to share the soli- 
tude of the Park with the son of 
Peleus, which was unnecessary 
as it was wearisome, inasmuch as 
she never came till nearly seven 
o'clock, to be followed by two long 
nervous hours of suspense and 
anxiety, avoiding his friends and 
unconsciously cutting his acquain- 
tance. He used to think the clock 
at the corner must have stopped, so 
provokingly slow was the progress 
of that shining minute-hand. What 
misgivings, too, lest she should not 
pass, after all! She might be ill— 
she might be gone out of town— 
she might be anything that was 
most unlikely. He would bear the 
suspense no longer. This should 
be the last time. To-day he would 
tell her, come what might, and put 
a stop to it one way or the other. 
Yes; no woman alive should make 
a fool of him beyond a certain 
point. At last! There she was. 
God bless her! To-day he would 
certainly tell her! 

But he didn’t tell her, neverthe- 
less, for she never gave him an op- 
portunity, because she loved him; 
and he never made one for the same 
reason. 

For forty minutes or so after the 
walk he was soothed and calm and 
tolerably comfortable, Then the 
reaction began again ; and the worry 
and fidget to last for another seven- 
and-forty hours. 

These were the white days. The 
black ones were ditto repeated, 
without the intervening period of 
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delight. They passed very slowly ; 
and he was glad when they were 
over. Yet am I not sure that they 
were the most uncomfortable, after 


Now, it may seem strange that a 
. gentleman of Mr. Orme’s standing 
and experience should have found 
such difficulty in obtaining a ¢éte-a- 
téte with the lady of his affections, 
whowas moreover herown mistress; 
and I am not prepared to say that 
Gilbert did not know perfectly well 
where she resided, although with 
intuitive delicacy he had never 
asked the question of herself, else 
where would be the use of those 
functionaries in white hats and red 
waistcoats, who with singular at- 
tention to ‘the unities,’ adopt the 
very colours of the Post-office 
Directory and Court Guide? Indeed, 
he had walked past the house many 
a night when the moon was up, and 
Ada fast asleep; but he had never 
ventured to call upon her, as he 
would have done long ere this had 
she been a duchess; nor had he 
ever intruded on the music-lessons 
in Belgrave-square or the villa, 
though often sorely tempted at 
both. This backwardness explains 
itself at once to those who know 
by experience the thoughtfulness 
and consideration of true affection, 
though to the Flippant school it 
would seem an inexcusable waste 
of time. That ‘faint heart never 
won fair lady, may be as true as 
any other proverb, but the stouter 
the heart the fainter it is likely to 
prove in any aggression on the feel- 
ings of her it really loves. So 
Gilbert contented himself perforce 
with his alternate afternoons, and 
longed and pondered, and resolved 
to take some decisive measures, and 
didn’t ! 

At last, one dull afternoon, when 
the Park was nearly empty from 
the combined influence of a féle at 
Chiswick and a drizzling rain, there 
was no Mrs, Latimer. 

Gilbert bounced about, and made 
himself very hot and angry, and at 
last resigned himself to the fact, 
afterhe had waited till eight o’clock, 
and was wet to the skin, attributing 
it to the weather, which he cursed 
with improper energy, and wishing 
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he could annihilate the intervening 
period that must elapse before he 
could see her again. Two days 
afterwards he was at his post half- 
an-hour earlier than usual. It was 
a bright hot afternoon, and all 
Londonseemed to have congregated 
about the Serpentine. Still, no 
Mrs. Latimer! That day he waited 
till dark, and went to bed without 
any dinner in a frame of mind by 
no means enviable or edifying. 
What could it mean? She must 
have done it on purpose. Heart- 
less! fickle! unfeeling! No; he 
would not blame her. He would 
give her one more chance. He 
would wait for two days, and then 
it would be a week, a whole week, 
since he had seen her. If she 
didn’t come then, he would—— 
What would he do? He was fain 
to postpone the contemplation of 
such a contingency. So he chafed 
and fretted, and waited a whole 
week, and still she didn’t come! 

Ada, too, had in the meantime 
been living a strange, unsettled life 
of alternate hopes and misgivings, 
dashed with no _ inconsiderable 
twinges of uncertainty and self- 
reproach, Yet through the motley 
web there ran one golden thread of 
secret joy, which she prized the 
more that it seemed impossible to 
disentangle it from the hopeless 
confusion through which it twined. 
Woman-like, she concealed her feel- 
ings even from herself, satisfied, 
and more than satisfied, with her 
modicum of present happiness, She 
dwelt far more than she was aware 
on the cherished walks, and looked 
back on them, and forward to them, 
with an engrossing interest that 
sufficiently filled up the intervening 
hours. Resolutely refusing to look - 
into the future, she had not courage 
to ask herself one or two questions, 
which she had a vague suspicion 
were of some importance to her 
welfare, till they were at last forced 
upon her unexpectedly, and could 
be put off no longer. 

It was one of the white days, and 
Mrs. Latimer was at luncheon in 
the villa previous to Miss Jonés’s 
music-lesson. Bella, being late as 
usual—for she was as unpunctual 
as she was good-natured—insisted 
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on her teacher sitting down with 
her to roast chicken when they 
ought to have been murdering a 
duet. They were quite alone, with 
the exception of a butler, footman, 
and page-boy, and discoursed freely 
as if those domestics were both 
deaf and dumb. Bella was full of 
her evening in Belgrave-square, and 
loud in praise of Lady Gertrude, 
how she looked, what she had on, 
all about her. Mrs. Latimer felt 
she was treading upon dangerous 
ground ; but she, too, had some 
acquaintance with Lady Gertrude ; 
and there was a certain fascination 
in the subject that led her on 
against her will. 

‘ She is very handsome,’ said Mrs. 
Latimer, thinking of a certain fa- 
mily likeness which no one else 
could have traced, ‘ and very clever, 
and altogether avery charming girl.’ 

‘That she is ! exclaimed enthu- 

siastic Bella. ‘ Now, if I had been 
a gentleman, I should have fallen 
in love with her too directly, and 
married her at St. George’s, all in 
order, the first week in August. 
Some more chicken, dear? Let 
me give you the merry-thought.) 
T declare I think Mr. Orme is a 
very lucky man!’ 

‘Why so? gasped Ada, turning 
as white as a sheet, and pushing 
her plate away. 

‘Oh! don’t you know? replied 
Bella, still intent upon the chicken ; 
‘they say he’s engaged to her ; and 
Tm sure the other night nothing 
could be more attentive. He’s very 
nice, too, You met him here once, 
and sat next him at dinner. Don’t 
you remember ? 

Remember! Poor Ada! Luckily 
her companion was still so en- 
grossed with the merry-thought 
that she did not remark how paler 
and paler grew the music-mistress’s 
cheek ; but the observant butler, 
who held stoutly by his master’s 
opinion that there is nothing like 
old sherry, filled her glass by stealth 
to the brim. 

How the music-lesson went on 
after this, Ada knew no more than 
Ido, Fortunately for her, a strong 
leavening of indignation, amongst 
her other feelings, prevented her 
giving way. ‘Then he was en- 
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gaged to be married all the time,’ 
thought she, and if she was pale 
before, her cheeks burned with 
fiery blushes now, ‘all the time he 
professed to be so glad to see me, 
And I—fool that I was !—meeting 
him, and watching for him, and 
longing so to see him. What must 
he think of me? What must he 
have thought of me all along? She 
would have liked to hide herself 
for a year. She was more angry 
with herself than with him. She 
was hurt, and sick at heart. 

But she must go through her 
lessons. From the Regent’s Park 
to Bayswater, from Bayswater to 
Knightsbridge, from Knightsbridge 
to Belgrave-square. There is no 
respite for the bees, and herein they 
sting themselves less poignantly 
with their sorrows, than do the 
idler drones. Ere she sat down to 
the piano-forte with Lady Gertrude, 
she began to think it might not be 
true. Women read other women 
easily enough, and the young lady’s 
manner was scarcely that of a 


Jiancée. Where was the dreamy look, 


the unconscious smile, the atmo- 
sphere of happiness, that diffuses 
itself around those who have at- 
tained their goal? Lady Gertrude 
was quick, lively, energetic, as 
usual; completely engrossed with 
her lesson, somewhat sarcastic also, 
and not the least in the world like 
a maiden pondering on her absent 
lover. Probably the whole report 
was but one of the idle rumours of 
the world. It made her cross- 
examine herself, though, pretty 
searchingly, the while her pupil 
warbled a cavatina, making two 
mistakes and a false note unde- 
tected ; and she came to the conclu- 
sion that at least the walks must 
be discontinued from henceforth, 
she must break herself of this folly, 
for her own sake, for his sake; 
ah! then it would be easier; and 
so, no more sunshine for her, but 
the old gloomy life, darker than 
ever it had been before. It seemed 
hard, very hard. She would have 
liked to put her head in her hands, 
and cry till she got better. Lady 
Gertrude was singing false and un- 
rebuked, <A figure footman walked 
up to the piano-forte with a note— 
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‘Mr. Orme’s servant waiting for 
an answer, my Lady.’ 

Again the cold sick feeling crept 
yound Ada’s heart. Her pupil 
stopped singing, read the missive, 
and flung it aside with the careless 
observation, ‘No answer.’ As it 
rested on the music-stand, Mrs. 
Latimer could not avoid seeing his 
handwriting on the half-turned 
page; it began— Dearest Gertrude.’ 

‘This was the reason the walks 
were discontinued; and Gilbert 
driven to such a pitch of mono- 
mania as I am_ powerless to 
describe. 

It is not to be supposed that he 
sat quietly down under his priva- 
tion. Would she have liked him 
better if he had? No; he called 
boldly at her lodgings ; when I say 
boldly, I mean that he concealed 
his trepidation (which is after all 
the true definition of courage), and 
confronted a maid-of-all-work with 
as much sang froid as he could 
muster. ‘Mrs. Latimer was not at 
home,’ of course! ‘When would 
she be at home ?—equally of course 
‘It was very uncertain.’ The maid- 


of-all-work in furnishing her report, 


stated that ‘the gentleman seemed 
quite disappointed-like ? and my 
lady readers will best understand 
the confidence which Ada gathered 
from such an announcement, and 
the encouragement it gave her to 
proceed in that thorny path which, 
because it entailed a painful amount 
of self-sacrifice, she was persuaded 
must be the right one; ‘ Pleasant, 
but wrong,’ and its converse seem 
to comprise the standard by which 
women regulate their duties and 
their relaxations. 

Then he tried the Villa, and 
found himself let in for a heavy 
luncheon téte-@-téte with the Alder- 
man, and narrowly escaped a drive 
back into London with Bella in the 
sociable, Also he called in Belgrave- 
square about the accustomed hour 
of the music-lesson, and had not 
been there five minutes before 
Gertrude complained that her mis- 
tress had got a cold, and had written 
to postpone any further tuition 
sme die, Gilbert was at his wits’ 
end. It was poor consolation to 
walk under her windows at mid- 
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night, but he did it, notwithstand- 
ing; and she, lying wide-awake, 
and thinking how difficult it was 
to be good, heard his footfall on 
the pavement, and never doubted 
but it was the policeman ! 

I have seen a dog sit up and beg 
at a closed door. I have seen a 
dog kicked and beaten for following 
its master. I have wondered at 
that canine instinct of fidelity which 
accompanies true courage and sin- 
gleness of heart, and I have been 
sorry for the dog. Would Ada 
have been pleased to know the man 
who loved her was watching for 
hours under the gas-lamps only to 
be near her? would she have loved 
him better, or prized his devotion 
the less to be so secure of it? I do 
not know women well enough to give 
an answer. I only know what he 
thought of her—the best, the purest, 
the noblest of God’s creation; he 
could have bowed the knee to any- 
thing in the shape of a woman for 
her dear sake. 

Pacing up and down absorbed in 
this rational adoration of a closed 
shutter, he was the only passenger 
in the quiet street save one. Alas! 
for the ghostly figure that flitted 
round the corner in its dingy gar- 
ments, and leered at him with dull, 
faded eye, and stretched a wan, 
dirty hand for alms, and accosted 
him in the hollow whisper that 
tells of sore trouble, and want, and 
weakness, and gin. You meet them 
every night, gentlemen. Every 
night of your lives, as you walk 
home along the echoing streets, 
from your clubs or other resorts 
from wine, and friendship, an 
fascination, and merry-making,— 
home to the comfortable house, to 
the luxurious dressing-room next 
door to that sacred chamber where 
nestles the loved one, flushed and 
warm amidst her delicate white 
draperies, restless even in her sleep 
because you tarry long. ‘Think of 
her whose only refuge is the gin- 
palace, whose daily bread is the 
degradation of the streets. For 
God’s dear sake have pity on her! 
She was not always bad; she is 
not all bad now. You too have 
been in temptation, have you resis- 
ted it? You too have sinned, have 
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ou been punished as you deserved ? 

ust this poor omen oat bear the 
enormities of a whole people, and 
is yours the hand to drive her out 
into the wilderness, lost and lonely, 
and shut the gate of the fold against 
her for ever? The deeper she has 
sunk the more need has she of 
help. The virtuous have heaven 
and earth too on their side, but if 
all were good, Mount Calvary had 
been but a nameless hill to this 
day. You too must needs beg for 
mercy ere long. Hold! this is but 
a selfish consideration. Think of 
what One would have done had he 
been on earth. Is the Gospel a 
romance? or is it t7we that He said, 
‘Go thou, and do likewise? 

There was five minutes’ conversa- 
tion between Gilbert and the hap- 
less, abandoned wayfarer. A police- 
man walking his beat scanned the 
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couple searchingly, and passed on. 
Ere he turned the corner, Gilbert 
had wished her a kindly ‘Good- 
night.’ The poor woman couldn't 
speak for sobbing. ‘ It’s not for the 
money, gasped she, taking the 
glove out of his hand, and kissing 
it ; ‘it’s not for the money, but the 
good words, the first I've heard 
this six months. God bless your 
kind heart! If every gentleman 
was like you, I wouldn’t be what 
I am this night! So help me Him 
that made me, but Ill take your 
advice and try!’ 

It is rather a waste of time to 
lounge about under the windows of 
your ladye-love, more particularly 
at midnight, and in an east wind. 
On this occasion, however, Gilbert 
went to bed at 2 a.m., not entirely 
dissatisfied with the result of his 
walk. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


HERE is a trying crisis in the 

life of every boy when he 
begins to discover that his elders 
are not infallible, and when the 
natural expansion of his own mind 
forces him to think on many sub- 
jects other than those think who 
have hitherto trained him. He may, 
it is true, one day once more agree 
with them ; but the points of view 
from which the boy and the man 
regard life are often radically dis- 
tinct. 

And thus there arises at such a 


period a certain coldness and want 
of openness in a son’s relation to 
his father, very trying to both, but 
especially so to the elder, who is 
puzzled and discouraged at such a 
response to his efforts. 

Such a crisis, to some extent in- 
evitable, is greatly increased by the 
severance that takes place when 
the son goes to school. Cowper's 
words are painfully true. He is 
speaking of the boy’s return home 
after his first experience of school- 
life— 


Arrived, he feels an unexpected change, 
He blushes, hangs his head, is shy and strange, 
No longer takes, as once, with fearless ease, 
His favourite stand between his father’s knees, 
But seeks the corner of some distant seat, 
And eyes the door and watches a retreat, 
And least familiar where he should be most, 
Feels all his happiest privileges lost. 

* * * * * * 


Here begins with most that long complaint 
Of filial frankness lost, and love grown faint, 
Which, oft neglected, in life’s waning years 
A parent pours into regardless ears. 


For on entering into a school there 
comes, with increasing powers of 
mind, the knowledge of good and 
evil, a knowledge which too often 
brings shame. At home he has 


knelt to pray each morning and 
each evening, and one such occasion 
neglected would have been grave 
matter of reproof for conscience ; 


in his new world he finds that if 
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in his dormitory an evening prayer 
is said, the morning at least passes 
unmarked ; but the voices which 
have been silent then ring none the 
less merrily through the day. He 
learns words whose strength and 
coarseness may serve to stand in 
the place of wit, but which he 
would not dare repeat were his 
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mother or sisters by ; and to think 
that a truth withheld is more 
venial than a lie told, if even that 
carries with it any grave dishonour. 
And the sacred secrets of life, the 
divine mysteries of sex, become 
known to him to serve as the point 
for a ribald jest, if indeed they be 
not yet further degraded, There also 


Shall he learn, ere sixteen winters old, 

That authors are most useful pawned or sold, 
That pedantry is all that schools impart, 

But taverns teach the knowledge of the heart. 
There waiter Dick with Bacchanalian lays 

Shall win his heart, and have his drunken praise, 
His counsellor and bosom friend shall prove, 

And some street-pacing harlot his first love. 


It would be most untrue tosay that 
such was a complete picture of most, 
erhaps even of any, schools ; but 
ew would deny that a set of boys 
such as we have described does exist 
in all our large schools, even if it 
does not give atone tothem. The 
presence of such a sore does, more 
or less, affect the whole body ; and 
any father who sends his boy near 
such an evil company does cer- 
tainly expose him to the chance of 
falling within its influence. 


Men have a strange facility for 
forgetting that which it is disagree- 
able to remember; and the sins 
and follies of our own youth fade 


away in the dim past. ‘We love 
the play-place of our earlier days.’ 
Even as | write there rises before 
me the vision of a large grammar- 
school in the West, of which, no 
doubt, inany who sinned and suf- 
fered there with me remember only 
the fairer features ; while on other 
minds the whole life has been 
stamped, never to be effaced. And 
much is pleasant to look back upon. 
A long, low house behind a long, 
low, lichen-covered wall, in part 
fronted by a colonnade, and alien 
on a steep gabled roof, covered with 
Virginian creeper and westeria, 
facing a grand minster church, in 
the very grave-yard of which the 
house stood. The little town was 
one of the most picturesque in a 
lovely country ; was very quiet, yet 
was wakened many times in the 
day by the passing coaches on the 
Great Western road. There never 
were such apple orchards in any 


other land—indeed it was not far 
from Avilion, the island valley 
—nowhere else such streams, where 
on a rare holiday we gained a rarer 
bathe. And yet life there was 
miserable. Two or three very dear 
friends remain to me from among 
that crowd of boys, yet they were 
not school friends, but remade in 
after-life ; and these, with one ex- 
ception, would agree with me that 
the school was a place where jus- 
tice and fairness were terms of un- 
known meaning to the master, and 
purity, truth, honour were there- 
ore unknown among the boys. 
The one exception was one of those 
rare souls who touch pitch and are 
not defiled, and who does not, I 
believe, to this day know the sins 
with which he was encompassed. 
The rest would, as I say, agree with 
me when these facts were pressed 
on them; but speaking without 
thought would remember the beau- 
ties of the spot, the unaccustomed 
pleasures of a ‘ticket holiday,’ the 
affection for schoolfellows lasting 
but for a day. 

And if this be the case in look- 
ing back on such school life, far 
more is it so when our public schools 
are in question; where evil is 
largely tempered by good; where 
justice guides the masters, and a 
certain definite, and, in some re- 
spects, high code of honour rules 
the boys ; where friendships really 
were stable, and character really 
was formed. 

There is, too, a certain conser- 
vatism which grows on all men 
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about middle life, when sons are 
born to them. They do not like to 
hear that even those things which 
were grievous to them should be 
altered, if with them must fall any- 
thing which was dear. Hence the 
vehement opposition to such a 
scheme as the partial removal of 
the public-school matches from 
* Lord’s, and the alteration of the 
time in those which yet are played 
there. Hence the self-laudation in 
speeches at Eton and Harrow and 
Winchester dinners, and an easy 
persuasion that the good points of 
our schools remain, while time has 
corrected the evil. 

But the reason above all why 
boys are sent to school, thus to 
rough it as their fathers, to have 
good and bad placed before them, 
taking the one or the other by 
chance, is that there is nothing 
else to be done with them. It is 
not true, ordinarily speaking, that a 
father is the best instructor. Most 
men have their own business which 
employs them during the best 
hours of the day ; either they must 
neglect this, or their children’s 
education must be desultory and 
unsatisfactory should they under- 
take it. With most people, also, 
classics and mathematics, so useful 
in training the mind, are not so 
retained as to be available for 
teaching with any accuracy, save 
where their study has been con- 
tinued for this very end. 

Private tuition at home isa thing 
far beyond the means of men in 
general, and even when attainable 
a youth fresh from his university 
life and his degree, bores the 
steady-going middle-aged parent, 
while his parent bores him in turn. 
And in all home education is felt 
the pressing difficulty which stands 
in the way of amusement and em- 
ployment out of school hours. Not 
all homes have grounds over which 
to wander and shoot ; not all lads 
have ponies to ride, nor is the com- 
panionship of grooms and keepers 
always more improving than even 
the worst associates a boy ma 
form at school. If he has not suc 
recreations as these, he plagues his 
mother and sisters, irritates his 
father, and drones and dawdles 
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away his leisure hours. So that 
school is in a measure forced ona 
parent, however unwillingly, who, 
if he does not shut his eyes to dan- 
gers, consoles himself with the 
common saying, partly true, and 
mainly false, ‘ Schools are not what 
they were in my young days.’ 

There is for those who can afford 
it, the alternative of a ‘ gentleman 
who takes a few pupils, but in 
nine cases out of ten this means a 
small school, or it shares the dis- 
advantages of a home education, 
without the possible advantages ; 
while Mr. Hopley’s case revealed 
what such a private tutor’s may be 
in spite of all precautions. 

It must, then, I think, be fully 
admitted that schools are neces- 
sary, and it is a fact, admitted or 
not, that in almost all schools there 
are some boys, bullies, licentious, 
brutal ; that in many cases that 
mysterious something which we 
call the tone of the school, in 
others the vigilance or character 
of the masters, keeps such a set 
within a small compass, while in 
others the evil spreads till the 
whole is nigh to become a very 
cesspool of iniquity. 

And in all, a cautious and obser- 
vant master knows that he lives as 
it were over the crater of a volcano, 
that boys’ passions are strong, and 
boys’ wills are weak, that vice 
reaches its maturity far sooner than 
virtue, while its growth may be 
concealed even where there is no 
conscious and deliberate hypocrisy. 

Yet, even with such drawbacks, 
the enthusiasm felt for our great 
yublic schools is well deserved. 

Vho in their ‘ meads’ or ‘ playing- 
fields’ alive with boys, when the 
air is like that of a battle-field 
with the balls which flash through 
it; who by the side of silver 
Thames on a race night at Eton; 
in the Quadrangles, when the hum 
of many classes at work is heard 
through open windows; who in 
the school-chapels as boys troop 
in— 

One floor to tread with reverent feet, 

One hour of rest for bat and boat, 


can refuse to see that the budding 
intellect, and strength, and chivalry, 
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and manhood of England are nur- 
tured in such homes as these, that 
self-governance acquired in such 
little republics really trains ‘men 
properly qualified to serve God in 
Church and State ? 

Our public schools are the type 
of English education. To these in 
greater or less degree does every 
master of a private school endea- 
vour to assimilate his own work ; 
from these do such masters gene- 
rally derive their own training ; on 
the public school system are avow- 
edly based the modern ‘colleges,’ 
which add to that system a tinge 
of sectarian churchmanship, free- 
dom from which is one of the great 
glories of the older foundations. 

And I firmly believe that on the 
tone of our public schools depends 
that of all other schools, which 
follow, though slowly, their im- 
provement, but fall very rapidly 
with their degradation. The Eng- 
lish mind appears to take just now 
this view of the case, and to con- 
sider the schools of England. on 
their trial, Eton being the first de- 
fendant. The evils which have 
been attacked, and the system up- 
held in that place, are more or less 
the evils and the system of all. 
Into the details of such controversy 
I do not intend to enter; the dis- 
cussion will probably do good, will 
show more clearly the merits, and 
do much to reform the abuses of 
that and other similar foundations. 
Let the masters settle with the 
parents and the Cornhill Magazine 
whether or no their gains are too 
large, their course of instruction 
wide enough, their pupils too many 
or too few; but the questions 
which relate to the very life of 
schools, to the character formed, to 
the counterbalance of good and 
evil, are older and deeper, as they 
will be more enduring, than the 
present dispute. If any words of 
mine can induce masters, parents, 
and boys to examine the reasons of 
the strength and the weakness of 
school training, they will not be 
wholly wasted even should they, as 
they may, differ from me in opinion. 

Foremost among the influences 
bearing on a boy at school is that 
of his companions: more direct 
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than that of his masters, surround- 
ing him more unceasingly than his 
lessons or his sports, because com- 
bined with both. At his very en- 
trance into his new life he may 
form associations which are to 
affect his whole character, before 
his masters have well learned to 
know him by sight, before they can 
at all understand his disposition. 
And no relation of a boy with those 
around him is regarded with such 
different feelings by different minds 
as that brought about by the insti- 
tution of ‘ fagging’ in schools where 
it is recognised. A child of ten or 
eleven is assigned to a young man, 
for such he is, of sixteen or seven- 
teen and upwards, to perform cer- 
tain acts of service, not now, as 
once, in any sense menial, but oc- 
casionally irksome and difficult. 
Except at stated times, but only 
for the mere purpose of running 
messages, he is at the beck and call 
of any of such standing in the 
school as the local laws allow the 
privilege of fagging. This part of 
the duty is a very slight tax, where 
there are, as is generally the case, 
many to share the labour. As 

yvage for the services rendered to 
his master, he gains certain privi- 
leges. The fag becomes the elder 
boy’s client, sits in his room now 
and then, in order to get his lessons 
apart from the din of other small 
boys, is certainly protected by him 
from tyranny of others, and not 
bullied by himself; and the feeling 
of real attachment which often 
exists between boys of such dif- 
ferent ages is very rarely abused. 
The whole system is checked by 
strong though traditional ules, 
which even the most daring spirits 
seldom venture to break. When 
fagging is not recognised, the same 
thing takes place subject to no 
laws, and with no corresponding 
advantages. There the strong are 
always the rulers, the weak always 
the tags; there can be no client- 
ship, no legal protection. And 
whenever this does not exist, any 
association of the elder and younger 
boys is exposed to dangers of a 
very grave kind, while there is 
much temptation to bullying ; dan- 
gers and temptations without doubt 
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always present, but much lessened 
by the fagging system, For it isa 
very rare thing that an elder boy 
should bully or lead into mischief 
his own fag, whom he is bound to 
protect, and does protect from 
others. On the other hand, this 
clientship is soon over—a boy often 
ceases to be a fag before he ceases 
to bea child ; the habit of leaning 
on, and living with his elders is 
formed ; he is sought by those who 
have not attained the place or the 
responsibility in which they have 
the power of fagging, and these 
lead him into mischief, perhaps 
into sin. 

And here comes in especially the 
influence of the schoolmaster, not 
as teacher, but as guardian and 
friend. Yet there is no relation so 
difficult. The instinct of many 
boys is to look on their master as 
their natural enemy, to regard his 
reproof or advice as simply per- 
functory, and not as coming straight 
from his heart. There is some 
truth in this last opinion, since, 
while he must be just to all, it is 
impossible he can feel the same 
kindly interest in each of the vari- 
ous characters under his charge. 

And while the same fault in two 
boys must, if it be an infraction of 
school rules, meet the same punish- 
ment, the moral guilt may be so 
different in the two cases that each 
boy, on different grounds, may feel 
that when justice is done, equity 
has not been regarded. Confidence 
is shaken, and the force of future 
advice and reproof weakened. But 
even if, as in most of our large 
schools, there is on the whole a 
frank and cordial intercourse be- 
tween a boy and his master, it is 
no easy question to decide when 
and how the elder shall touch on 
subjects deeper than the ordinary 
routine of school life. Young minds 
are very sensitive: it is so easy 
to overdo any talk on religion, so 
difficult for one necessarily imbued 
with a certain practical and worldly 
wisdom to avoid a tone of casuis- 
try in dealing with moral questions 
for which the young have no turn, 
and which they do not understand. 
And since the master is placed in 
trust by parents of very various 
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shades of opinion, he is bound, not 
indeed concealing his own convic- 
tions, to train the minds of his 
pupils without imposing any dis- 
tinctive tenets of his own ; to edu- 
cate, which requires far greater tact 
than to instruct. 

To watch boys carefully, yet so 
that watchfulness never degene- 
rates into spying; to maintain 
rules, and yet not sink into merely 
a moral policeman ; to hold a school 
in leading reins, yet never so that 
the control shall chafe, and hardly 
that it should be felt ; to note the 
slightest indications of vice, yet not 
become suspicious, or lose that 
charity which thinks no evil ;—all 
this is the work of a master out of 
school. It is as well he should 
have an ideal standard, even though 
he fall far short of it. 

I do not intend discussing the 
mere school work in such a paper 
as this, except so far as it bears on 
general character ; for scholarship, 
intellect, and education are not 
the exclusive property of public 
schools. Perhaps as many brilliant 
men have been trained at home, 
and by their own unaided exertions, 
as in the class-rooms of our schools, 
and amid the keen strife of young 
and eager souls, But it certainly 
would seem a point open to ques- 
tion whether, on moral grounds, 
too great a place is not given in all 
English education to the reading of 
those of the classics whose objec- 
tionable features are atoned for by 
no equivalent advantage. And while 
undoubtedly there is much abhor- 
rent to modern and Christian feel- 
ings in all ancient literature, while 
it is true also that there is no such 
training for the mind as the study 
of this literature, it is quite pos- 
sible to make a selection of authors 
and books which will at once 
strengthen the powers of criticism 
and scholarship, afford a point of 
contrast between ancient and mo- 
dern thought and manners, and 
yet not set prematurely before boys 
what is most impure and unholy. 

Either in theory or in fact, the 
services in the school-church must 
exercise a great influence on the 
school life. Within the walls of 
the plain little chapel at Rugby, 
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Arnold spoke words which woke 
echoes still ringing in many hearts 
and which were felt far beyond 
his own immediate hearers; at 
Winchester, the quiet peace of the 
beautiful building would seem to 
shut out all intruding cares; at 
Eton, the vast magnificence of the 
collegiate church towers above the 
clustered buildings with an air of 
proud protection. And the majo- 
rity of parents look to these and 
similar schools to provide for their 
sons a sound religious education. 
How best to utilize this great 
power, how to bring spiritual 
things home to boy-life in public 
prayer and in sermons, is of course 
an anxious and difficult problem. 
Whether it be possible for boys to 
attend each day, and sometimes 
twice a day, the whole of our ordi- 
nary Church service without ex- 
cessive weariness, is a question 
which few would answer in the 
affirmative; but a service at an 


early hour, judiciously short, hearty 
and musical, with well-selecte 

lessons, might give a healthy tone 
to the studies and amusements of 
the day, and tire none who joined 


in it. But there can be no doubt 
that when, as at Eton for instance, 
the services attended by boys are at 
irregular periods, and invariably at 
inconvenient hours, they are weari- 
some in the extreme, and as far as 
possible devoid of all devotional 
character. And it is common at 
such services to see no masters 
present but those officially bound 
to be there; a fact which says 
plainly to the school that the 
whole matter really stands in the 
place of a roll-call or a lesson, Can 
anything be imagined more de- 
structive of early piety than such a 
sham as this? 

For good or evil then, as they 
are arranged and conducted, the 
prayers and hours of prayer have a 
great power. The sermons delivered 
in such chapels are, as many have 
found, a means of influencing the 
whole tone of a school. Boys are 
generally a good, always a critical, 
sometimes an enthusiastic audience. 
To see a whole school, as I have 
seen it, under the spell of a great 
orator in the pulpit, is a thing to 
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be remembered. The stillness of 
feet, so apt to shuffle thoughtlessly, 
the quiet eyes fixed on the preacher, 
the parted lips, the thrilling stir 
running through the lines of boys 
as some allusion to their habits 
and temptations touches them 
home, prove that the heart of a 
great school is an organ which one 
who knows it can play upon al- 
most at will. But not to speak of 
such exceptional occasions, the 
usual preacher is and ought to be 
the head-master, sometimes re- 
lieved by his colleagues. He knows 
as none else can the needs of those 
to whom he speaks, when to touch 
on matters peculiar to them, when 
to address them generally as he 
would another congregation ; for 
it is a grave mistake always to 
preach a specially school sermon, 
or at least one which boys can see 
is such. And the head-master 
who during the week is critically 
examining classical authors with 
his scholars, so proving to them his 
honesty and accuracy, is above all 
the man whose criticisms they will 
trust on disputed passages of 
Scripture, and such controverted 
points as arise now and then even 
in the least controversial sermons. 
Questions in theology and politics 
and science which stir the minds 
of men are heard more faintly by 
the ears of the young, and require 
such amount of answer as young 
minds can as yet receive, but at 
one public school, which should 
set an example to the others, the 
boys are rarely addressed by any 
whose words carry weight with 
them, At Eton the provost and 
fellows are the preachers, and the 
fellows as a body have certainly 
not been chosen with much regard 
to talent or efficiency in preaching; 
and thus it comes to pass that boys 
who, during the week, have been 
trained in correct principles of 
criticism, smile when on Sunday 
they hear vague denunciations of 
modern thought, dreary platitudes, 
feeble attempts to slay more or less 
‘extinct Satans, without one word 
which really goes home to the 
hearts or tallies with the experi- 
ences of an audignce, such as ought 
to inspire the preacher, however 
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old, and wake the dullest tongues 
to eloquence. 

But perhaps the largest part of 
education is gained not in the 
classes or in the chapels, not from 
the preacher or the master, but 
from a boy’s equals, in the friendly 
association, and the no less friendly 
strife of the play-grounds, Here 
all are thoroughly free, and 
thoroughly natural, the occupations 
are healthy, and sanctioned, as 
they are, encouraged, occasionally 
joined by the masters, are in them- 
selves productive of unmixed good. 
The young are quick to copy their 
elders, and the courtesies of a 
cricket field or of a boat race away 
from school are usually there also 
observed with great scruple, so 
that Harrow, Eton, Winchester, 
Rugby, and such like play-grounds 
are as orderly as ‘Lord’s’ itself. 
Yet the association which even 
these games engender with cricket 
and boating ‘cads’ are far from 
improving. Boat-sheds especially 
have not unfrequently become mere 
lounging places for the idlers, where 
drink is easily procured, loose con- 
versation unrestrained, acquaint- 
ances formed with those who are 
even worse companions than the 
‘waiter Dick’ of Cowper’s poem. 

In all relations, and in every 
phase of school life the influence 
of those boys who are the leaders 
in games and amusements is natu- 
rally very considerable. A timid 
and bashful goodness is worth but 
little to any but the possessor of 
it ; and cringing and hidden vice is 
not so harmful as when it exists in 
one who is the leader of his fel- 
lows. A handsome presence, an 
active foot, a strong arm, a quick 
eye, a reputation for cleverness, 
and an exhibition of it, provided 
the prowess in the field or on the 
river doe’ not suffer,—these things 
boys, like the simpler men of old, 
still consider the characteristics of 
a ‘king of men.’ Well is it forthe 
school when to these are joined a 
pure heart, a bridled tongue, and a 
scorn of all things low and mean. 
One such boy will raise the tone of 
a school more in a month than, 
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where such an one is lacking, a 
master can raise it in a year. 

It may seem that I have given 
but a gloomy view of the dangers 
and evils of schools, and yet, with- 
out a paradox, I believe that no- 
where in the world is such training 
for boys as at our English schools. 
A sagacious foreigner, holding a 
very high position in this country, 
said not long since at, and of one 
of them, that the constitution of 
the school was like that of Eng- 
land, full of faults, apparently sure 
to break down, and yet that the 
result was excellent. “And it may 
be that public-school men who 
believe this, may think I have 
laid bare evils without due cause, 
and without proposing any prac- 
tical cure. 

But the plain statement of a 
wrong is the best cure. If schools 
have improved, if tyranny is almost 
unknown, if a shameful deed is 
more scouted among boys than 
of old, if language is less coarse, if 
drinking less frequent, if open re- 
bellion to authority is now only a 
vague tradition,—this is not only 
because masters are more alive to 
their duties than in past days, nor 
chiefly because of this. They, in 
fact, may, and often do, overrate 
their own part in causing such a 
change, may become pedants who 
think that on their shoulders lies 
the whole of England’s future ; but 
far above their efforts in these re- 
spects is the improvement which 
the last thirty years have wrought 
in the homes of boys who are sent 
toschool. Ifa parent on sending his 
child into such a new world would 
fairly look at, and as far as may be 
caution him against the perils of 
his path; if he would refuse to 
admit, practically, that the tone of 
school ought to be below that of 
his home; if he would speak boldly 
on subjects of which his boy is 
utterly ignorant, till he learns 
them only through evil talk or 
evil deeds; more would be done 
as a preventive, there would be 
less need of correctives while at 
school, and less cause for sorrow 
through after-life. 
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CONCERNING FUTURE YEARS. 


OES it ever come across you, 
my friend, with something of a 
start, that things cannot always go 
on in your lot as they are going 
now! Does not a sudden thought 
sometimes flash upon you, a hasty, 
vivid glimpse, of what you will be 
long hereafter, if you are spared in 
this world? Our common way is 
too much to think that things will 
always go on as they are going. 
Not that we clearly think so: not 
that we ever put that opinion in a 
definite shape, and avow to our- 
selves that we hold it : but we live 
very much under that vague, gene- 
ral impression. We can _ hardly 
help it. When a man of middle 
age inherits a pretty country seat, 
and makes up his mind that he 
cannot yet afford to give up his 
profession and go to live at it, but 
concludes that in six or eight years 
he will be able with justice to his 
children to do so, do you think he 
brings plainly before him the 
changes which must be wrought on 
himself and those around him by 
these years? I do not speak of the 


greatest change of all, which may 
come to any of us so very soon: I 
do not think of what may be done 
by unlooked-for accident: I think 
merely of what must be done by 


the passing on of time, I think of 
possible changes in taste and feel- 
ing, of possible loss of liking for 
that mode of life. I think of lungs 
that will play less freely, and of 
limbs that will suggest shortened 
walks, and dissuade trom climbing 
hills, I think how the children 
will have outgrown daisy-chains, 
or even got beyond the season of 
climbing trees. The middle-aged 
man enjoys the prospect of the time 
when he shall go to his country 
house ; and the vague, undefined 
belief surrounds him, like an atmo- 
sphere, that he and his children, 
his views and likings, will be then 
just such as they are now. He 
cannot bring it home to him at how 
many points change will be cutting 
into him, and hedging him in, and 
paring him down. And we all live 
very much under that vague im- 
pression, Yet it is in many ways 


good for us to feel that we are 
going on—passing from the things 
which surround us—advancing into 
the undefined future, into the un- 
known land. And I think that 
sometimes we all have vivid flashes 
of such a conviction. I dare say. 
my friend, you have seen an old 
man, frail, soured, and shabby, 
and you have thought, with a start, 
Perhaps there is Myself of Future 
Years, 

We human beings can stand a 
great deal. There is great margin 
allowed by our constitution, physi- 
cal and moral. I suppose there is 
no doubt that a man may daily for 
years eat what is unwholesome, 
breathe air which is bad, or go 
through a round of life which is 
not the best or the right one for 
either body or mind, and yet be 
little the worse. And so men pass 
through great trials and through 
long years, and yet are not altered 
so very much. The other day, walk- 
ing along the street, I saw a man 
whom I had not seen for ten years. 
I knew that since I saw him last 
he had gone through very heavy 
troubles, and that these had sat 
very heavily upon him. I remem- 
bered how he had lost that friend 
who was the dearest to him of all 
human beings, and I knew how 
broken down he had been for many 
months after that great sorrow 
came. Yet there he was, walking 
along, an wrnoticed unit, just like 
any one else; and he was looking 
wonderfully well. No doubt he 
seemed pale, worn, and anxious: 
but he was very well and carefully 
dressed ; he was walking with a 
brisk, active step; and I dare say 
in feeling pretty well reconciled to 
being what he is, and to the cir- 
cumstances amid which he is living. 
Still, one felt that somehow a tre- 
mendous change had passed over 
him. I felt sorry for him, and all 
the more that he did not seem to 
feel sorry for himself. It made me 
sad to think that some day [ should 
be like him; that perhaps in the 
eyes of my juniors | look like him 
already, careworn and ageing. lL 
dare say in his feeling there was 
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no such sense of falling off Per- 
haps he was tolerably content. He 
was walking so fast, and looking 
so sharp, that I am sure he had no 
desponding feeling at the time. 
Despondency goes with slow move- 
ments and with vague looks, The 
sense of having materially fallen 
off is destructive to the eagle-eye. 
Yes, he was tolerably content. We 
can go down hill cheerfully, save 
at the points where it is sharply 
brought home to us that we are 
going down-hill. Lately I sat at 
dinner opposite an old lady who 
had the remains of striking beauty. 
I remember how much she inte- 
rested me. Her hair was false, her 
teeth were false, her complexion 
was shrivelled, her form had lost 
the round symmetry of earlier 
years, and was angular and stiff ; 
yet how cheerful and lively she 
was! She had gone far down-hill 


physically ; but either she did not 
eel her decadence, or she had 
grown quite reconciled to it. Her 
daughter, a blooming matron, was 
there, happy, wealthy, good; yet 
not apparently a whit more recon- 
ciled to life than the aged gran- 


dame. It was pleasing, and yet it 
was sad, to see how well we can 
make up our mind to what is in- 
evitable. And such a sight brings 
up to one a glimpse of Future 
Years. The cloud seems to part 
before one, and through the rift 
you discern your earthly track far 
away, and a jaded pilgrim plodding 
along it with weary step; and 
though the pilgrim does not look 
like you, yet you know the pilgrim 
is yourself, 


This cannot always go on. To 
what is it alltending? I am not 
thinking now of an out-look so 
grave that this is not the place to 
discuss it. But I am thinking how 
everything is going on. In this 
world there is no standing still. 
And everything that belongs en- 
tirely to this world, its interests 
and occupations, is going on to- 
wards a conclusion. It will all 
come to an end. It cannot go on 
for ever. I cannot always be writ- 
ing sermons as I do now, and going 
on in this regular course of life. I 
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cannot always be writing essays 
for Fraser. The day will come when 
I shall have no more to say, or 
when the readers of the Magazine 
will no longer have patience to 
listen to me in that kind fashion 
in which they have listened so long, 
I foresee it plainly, this evening,— 
the time when the reader shall open 
the familiar cover, and glance at 
the table of contents, and exclaim 
indignantly, ‘ Here is that tiresome 
person again with the four initials : 
why will he not cease to weary us?’ 
I write in sober sadness, my friend: 
Ido not intend any jest. If you 
“do not know that what I have 
written is certainly true, you have 
not lived very long. You have not 
learned the sorrowful lesson, that 
all worldly occupations and inte- 
rests are wearing to their close, 
You cannot keep up the old thing, 
however much you may wish to do 
so. You know how vain anniver- 
saries for the most part are. You 
meet with certain old friends, to 
try to revive the old days; but the 
spirit of the old time will not come 
over you. It is not a spirit that 
can be raised at will. It cannot go 
on for ever, that walking down to 
church on Sundays, and ascending 
those pulpit steps; it will change 
to feeling, though I humbly trust 
it may be long before it shall change 
in fact. Don’t you all sometimes 
feel something like that? Don’t 
you sometimes look about you and 
say to yourself, That furniture will 
wear out: those window-curtains 
are getting sadly faded ; they will 
not last a lifetime? Those carpets 
must be replaced some day; and 
the old patterns which looked at 
you with a kindly, familiar «xpres- 
sion, through these long years, 
must be among the old familiar 
faces that are gone. These are 
little things, indeed, but they are 
among the vague recollections that 
bewilder our memory; they are 
among the things which come up 
in the strange, confused remem- 
brance of the dying man in the last 
days of life, There is an old fir- 
tree, a twisted, strange-looking fir- 
tree, which will be among my last 
recollections, I know, as it was 
among my first. It was always 
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before my eyes when I was three, 
four, five years old: I see the pyra- 
midal top, rising over a mass of 
shrubbery ; I see it always against 
a sunset-sky ; always in the sub- 
dued twilight in which we seem to 
see things in distant years, These 
old friends will die, you think ; 
who will take their place? You 
will be an old gentleman, a frail 
old gentleman, wondered at by 
ounger men, and telling them 
ong stories about the days when 

ueen Victoria was a young woman, 
like those which weary you now 
about George the Third. It will not 
be the same world then. Your 
children will not be always chil- 
dren. Enjoy their fresh youth 
while it lasts, for it will not last 
long. Do not skim over the pre- 
sent too fast, through a constant 
habit of onward-looking. Many 
men of an anxious turn are so 
eagerly concerned in providing for 
the future, that they hardly remark 
the blessings of the present. Yet 
it is only because the future will 
some day be present, that it de- 
serves any thought at all, And 
many men, instead of heartily en- 
joying present blessings while they 
are present, train themselves to a 
habit of regarding these things as 
merely the foundation on which 
they are to build some vague fabric 
of they know not what. I have 
known a clergyman, who was very 
fond of music, and in whose church 
the music was very fine, who 
seemed incapable of enjoying its 
solemn beauty as a thing to be en- 
joyed while passing, but who per- 
sisted in regarding each beautiful 
strain merely as a promising indi- 
cation of what his choir would 
come at some future time to be. It 
is a very bad habit, and one which 
grows unless repressed. You, my 
reader, when you see your children 
racing on the green, train yourself 
to regard all that as a happy endin 
itself. Do not grow to think 
merely that those sturdy young 
limbs promise to be stout and ser- 
viceable when they are those of a 
grown-up man ; and rejoice in the 
smooth little forehead with its curly 
hair, without any forethought of 
how it is to look some day when 
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overshadowed (as it is sure to be) 
by the great wig of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Good advice: let us all try 
to take it. Let all happy things be 
enjoyed as ends, as well as regarded 
as means. Yet it is in the make 
of our nature to be ever onward- 
looking ; and we cannot help it. 
When you get the first number for 
the year of the Magazine which 
you take in, you instinctively think 
of it as the first portion of a new 
volume ; and you are conscious of 
a certain though slight restlessness 
in the thought of a thing incom- 
plete, and of a wish that you had 
the volume completed. And some- 
times, thus looking onward into 
the future, you worry yourself with 
little thoughts and cares, There is 
that old dog: you have had him 
for many years ; he is growing stiff 
and frail; what are you to do when 
he dies? When he is gone, the 
new dog you get will never be like 
him; he may be, indeed, a far 
handsomer and more amiable ani- 
mal, but he will not be your old 
companion ; he will not be sur- 
rounded with all those old associa- 
tions, not merely with your own 
by-past life, but with the lives, the 
faces, and the voices of those who 
have left you, which invest with a 
certain sacredness even that humble 
but faithful friend. He will not 
have been the companion of your 
youthful walks, when you went at 
a pace which now you cannot 
attain. He will just be a common 
dog; and who that has reached 
your years cares for that? The 
other indeed was a dog too, but 
that was merely the substratum on 
which was accumulated a host of 
recollections: it is Auld Lang syne 
that walks into your study when 
your shaggy friend of ten summers 
comes stiffly in, and after many 
querulous turnings lays himself 
down on the rug before the fire. 
Do you not feel the like when you 
look at many little matters, and 
then look into the Future Years ? 
That harness—how will you replace 
it? It will bea pang to throw it 
by, and it will be a considerable 
expense too to get a new suit, 
Then you think how jong harness 
may continue to be serviceable, I 
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once saw, on a pair of horses draw- 
ing a stage-coach among the hills, 
a set of harness which was thirty- 
five years old. It had been very 
costly and grand when new ; it had 
belonged for some of its earliest 
years to a certain wealthy noble- 
man. The nobleman had been for 
many years in his grave, but there 
was his harness still. It was tre- 
mendously patched, andthe blinkers 
were of extraordinary aspect ; but 
it was quite serviceable. There is 
comfort for you, poor country 
parsons! How thoroughly I un- 
derstand your feeling about such 
little things. I know how you 
sometimes look at your phaeton or 
your dog-cart ; and even while the 
morocco is fresh, and the wheels 
still are running with their first 
tires, how you think you see it 
after it has grown shabby and old- 
fashioned. Yes, you remember, not 
without a dull kind of pang, that 
it is wearing out. You have a 
neighbour, perhaps, a few miles off, 
whose conveyance, through the 
wear of many years, has become 
remarkably seedy ; and every time 
you meet it you think that there 
you see your own, as it will some 
day be. Every dog has his day: 
but the day of the rational dog is 
overclouded in a fashion unknown 
to his inferior fellow-creature ; it is 
overclouded by the anticipation of 
the coming day which will not be 
his. You remember how that great 
though morbid man, John Foster, 
could not heartily enjoy the sum- 
mer weather, for thinking how 
every sunny day that shone upon 
him was a downward step towards 
the winter gloom. Each indication 
that the season was progressing, 
even though progressing as yet 
only to greater beauty, filled him 
with great grief. ‘I have seen a 
fearful sight to-day,’ he would say, 
‘I have seen a buttercup.’ And we 
know, of course, that in his case 
there was nothing like affectation ; 
it was only that, unhappily for him- 
self, the bent of his mind was so 
onward-looking, that he saw only a 
premonition of the snows of De- 
cember in the roses of June. It 
would be a blessing if we could 
quite discard the tendency. And 
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while your trap runs smoothly and 
noiselessly, while the leather is 
fresh and the paint unscratched, do 
not worry yourself with visions of 
the day when it will rattle and 
creak, and when you will make it 
wait for you at the corner of back- 
streets when you drive into town. 
Do not vex yourself by fancying 
that you will never have heart to 
send off the old carriage, nor by 
wondering where you will find the 
money to buy a new one. 

Have you ever read the Life of 
Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith, 
by that pleasing poet and most 
amiable man, the fate David Mac- 
beth Moir? I have been looking 
into it lately; and I have regretted 
much that the Lowland Scotch 
dialect is so imperfectly understood 
in England, and that even where 
so far understood its raciness is 
so little felt ; for great as is the 
popularity of that work, it is much 
less known than it deserves to be. 
Only a Scotchman can thoroughly 
appreciate it. It is curious, and 
yet it is not curious, to find the 
pathos and the polish of one of the 
most touching and elegant of poets 
in the man who has with such 
irresistible humour, sometimes ap- 
yroaching to the farcical, delineated 
Can Scotch life. One passage 
in the book always struck me very 
much. We have in it the poet as 
well as the humorist; and it isa 
perfect example of what I have 
con trying to describe in the 
pages which you have read. I 
mean the passage in which Mansie 
tells us of a sudden glimpse which, 
in circumstances of mortal terror, 
he once had of the future. On a 
certain ‘awful night’ the tailor 
was awakened by cries of alarm, 
and, looking out, he saw the next 
house to his own was on fire from 
cellar to garret. The earnings of 
poor Mansie’s whole life were laid 
out on his stock in trade and his 
furniture, and it appeared likely 
that these would be at once 
destroyed. 


Then (says he) the darkness of the 
latter days came over my spirit like a 
vision before the prophet Isaiah ; and I 
could see nothing in the years to come 
but beggary and starvation—myself a 
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fallen-back old man, with an out-at-the- 
elbows coat, a greasy hat, and a bald 
brow, hirpling over a staff, requeeshting 
an awmous: Nanse a broken-hearted 
beggar-wife, torn down to tatters, and 
weeping like Rachel when she thought on 
better days ; and poor wee Benjie going 
from door to door with a meal-pock on 
his back. 


Ah, there is exquisite pathos 
there as well as humour; but the 
thing for which I have quoted that 
sentence is its startling truthful- 
ness. You have all done what 
Mansie Wauch did, I know. Every- 
one has his own way of doing it, 
and it is his own especial picture 
which each sees; but there has 
appeared to us, as to Mansie (I 
must recur to my old figure), as it 
were a sudden rift in the clouds 
that conceal the future,and we have 
seen the way, far ahead—the dusty 
way—and an aged pilgrim pacing 
slowly along it; and in that aged 
figure we have each recognised our 
own young self. How often have 
[ sat down on the mossy wall that 
surrounded my churchyard, when 
[ had more time for reverie than I 
have now—sat upon the mossy 


wall, under a great oak, whose 
branches came low down and pro- 
jected far out—and looked at the 
rough gnarled bark, and at the 
passing river, and at the belfry of 
the little church, and thereand then 
thought of Mansie Wauch and of 


his vision of Future Years! How 
often in these hours, or in long 
solitary walks and rides among the 
hills, have I had visions clear as 
that of Mansie Wauch, of how I 
should grow old in my countr 

parish! Do not think that I a 
or intend to be egotistical, my 
friendly reader. I describe these 
feelings and fancies because I think 
this is the likeliest way in which 
to reach and describe your own. 
There was a rapid little stream 
that fiowed, in a very lonely place, 
between the highway and a cot- 
tage to which I often went to see a 
poor old woman ; and when I came 
out of the cottage, having made 
sure that no one saw me, I always 
took a great leap over the little 
stream, which saved going round a 
little way. And never once, for 
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several years, did I thus cross it 
without seeing a picture as clear to 
the mind’s eye as Mansie Wauch’s 
—a picture which made me walk 
very thoughtfully along for the 
next mile or two, It was curious 
to think how one was to get 
through the accustomed duty after 
having grown old and frail. The 
day would come when the brook 
could be crossed in that brisk 
fashion no more. It must be an 
odd thing for the parson to walk 
as an old man into the pulpit, still 
his own, which was his own when 
he was a young man of six-and- 
twenty. What a crowd of old re- 
membrances must be present each 
Sunday to the clergyman’s mind, 
who has served the same parish 
and preached in the same church 
for fifty years! Personal identity, 
continued through the successive 
stages of life, is a commonplace 
thing to think of; but when it is 
brought home to your own case 
and feeling, it is a very touching 
and.a very bewildering thing. 
There are the same trees and hills 
as when you were a boy; and when 
each of us comes to his last daysin 
this world, how short a space it 
will seem since we were little 
children! Let us humbly hope 
that in that brief space parting the 
cradle from the grave, we may (by 
help from above) have accomplished 
a certain work which will cast its 
blessed influence over all the years 
and all the ages before us. Yet it 
remains a strange thing to look 
forward and to see yourself with 
grey hair, and not much even of 
that; to see your wife an old 
woman, and your little boy or girl 
grown up into manhood or woman- 
hood, It is more strange still to 
fancy you see them all going on as 
usual in the round of life, and you 
no longer among them. You see 
your empty chair. There is your 
writing-table and your inkstand ; 
there are your books, not so care- 
fully arranged as they used to be; 
perhaps on the whole less indi- 
cation than you might have hoped 
that they miss you. All this is 
strange when you bring it home to 
your own case ; and that hundreds 
of millions have felt the like makes 
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it none the less strange to you. 
The commonplaces of life and 
death are not commonplace when 
they befal ourselves. It was in 
desperate hurry and agitation that 
Mansie Wauch saw his vision ; and 
in like circumstances you may have 
yours too. But for the most part 
such moods come in leisure—in 
saunterings through the autumn 
ie, reveries by the winter 
re. 


I do not think, thus musing 
upon our occasional glimpses of 
the future, of such fancies as those 
of early youth—fancies and anti- 
cipations of greatness, of felicity. 
of fame; I think of the onward 
views of men approaching middle 
age, who have found their place 
and their work in life, and who 
may reasonably believe that, save 
for great unexpected accidents, 
there will be no very material 
change in their lot till that ‘change 
come’ to which Job looked forward 
four thousand years since. There 


are great numbers of educated folk 
who are likely always to live in the 
same kind of house, to have the 


same establishment, to associate 
with the same class of people, to 
walk along the same streets, to 
look upon the same hills, as long 
as they live. The only change will 
be the gradual one which will be 
wrought by advancing years. 

And the onward view of such 
people in such circumstances is 
generally a very vague one. It is 
only now and then that there 
comes the startling clearness of 

rospect so well set forth by 

fansie Wauch. Yet sometimes 
when such a vivid view comes it re- 
mains for days, and is a painful com- 
panion of your solitude. Don’t you 
remember, clerical reader of thirty- 
two, having seen a good deal of an 
old parson, rather sour in aspect, 
rathershabby-looking,sadly pinched 
for means, and with powers dwarfed 
by the sore struggle with the world 
to maintain his family and to keep 
up a respectable appearance upon 
his limited resources ; perhaps with 
his mind made petty and his tem- 
per spoiled by the little worries, 
the petty malignant tattle and 
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gossip and occasional insolence of 
a little backbiting village; and 
don’t you remember how for days 
you felt haunted by a sort of night- 
mare that there was what you 
would be, if you lived so long? 
Yes; you know how there have 
been times when for ten days 
together that jarring thought would 
intrude, whenever your mind was 
disengaged from work ; and some- 
times, when you went to bed, that 
thought kept you awake for hours, 
You knew the impression was 
morbid, and you were angry with 
yourself for your silliness ; but you 
could not drive it away. 

It makes a great difference in the 
prospect of Future Years if you 
are one of those people who, even 
after middle age, may still make a 
great rise in life. This will pro- 
long the restlessness which in 
others is sobered down at forty: 
it will extend the period during 
which you will every now and then 
have brief seasons of feverish 
anxiety, hope, and fear, followed 
by longer stretches of blank dis- 
appointment. And it will afford 
the ey of experiencing 
a vividly new sensation, and of 
turning over a quite new leaf, after 
most people have settled to the 
jog-trot at which the remainder of 
the pilgrimage is to be covered. A 
clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land may be made a bishop, and 
exchange a quiet rectory for a 
palace. No doubt the increase of 
responsibility is to a conscientious 
man almost appalling; but surely 
the rise in life is great. There you 
are, one of four-and-twenty, selected 
out of near twenty thousand. It 
is possible, indeed, that you may 
feel more reason for shame than 
for elation at the thought. A bar- 
rister unknown to fame, but of 
respectable standing, may be made 
a judge. Such a man may even, if 
he gets into the groove, be gradually 
pushed on till he reaches an emi- 
nence which probably surprises 
himself as much as anyone else. 
A good speaker in Parliament may 
at sixty or seventy be made a 
Cabinet Minister. And we can all 
imagine what indescribable pride 
and elation must in such cases pos- 
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sess the wife and daughters of the 
man who has attained this decided 
step in advance. I can say sin- 
cerely that I never saw human 
beings walk with so airy tread, and 
evince so fussily their sense of a 
greatness more than mortal, as the 
wife and the daughter of an ami- 
able but not able bishop I knew in 
my youth, when they came to 
church on the Sunday morning on 
which the good man preached for 
the first time in his lawn sleeves, 
Their heads were turned for the 
time; but they gradually came 
right again, as the ladies became 
accustomed to the summits of 
human affairs. Let it be said for 
the bishop himself, that there was 
not avestige of that sense of eleva- 
tion about Aim. He looked per- 
fectly modest and unaffected. His 
dress was remarkably ill put on, 
and his sleeves stuck out in the 
most awkward fashion ever as- 


sumed by drapery. I suppose that 
sometimes these rises in life come 
very unexpectedly. I have heard 
of a man who, when he received a 
letter from the Prime Minister of 
the day offering him a place of 


great dignity, thought the letter 
was a hoax, and did not notice it 
for several days. You could not 
certainly infer from his modesty 
what has proved to be the fact, 
that he has filled his place admi- 
rably well. The possibility of such 
material changes must no doubt 
tend to prolong the interest in life, 
which is ready to flag as years go 
on. But perhaps with the majo- 
rity of men, the level is found be- 
fore middle age, and no very great 
worldly change awaits them. The 
path stretches on, with its ups and 
downs; and they only hope for 
strength for the day. But in such 
men’s lot of humble duty and quiet 
content there remains room for 
many fears. All human beings, 
who are as well off as they can ever 
be, and so who have little room for 
hope, seem to be liable to the in- 
vasion of great fear as they look 
into the future. It seems to be so 
with Kings, and with great nobles. 
Many such have lived in a nervous 
dread of change, and have ever 
been watching the signs of the 
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times with apprehensive eyes. No- 
thing that can happen can well 
make such better; and so they 
sufier from the vague foreboding 
of something which will make 
them worse. And the same law 
reaches to those in whom hope 
is narrowed down, not by the limit 
of grand possibility, but of little ; 
not by the fact that they have got 
all that mortal can get, but by the 
fact that they have got the little 
which is all that Providence seems 
to intend to give to them. And 
indeed there is something that is 
almost awful, when your affairs are 
all going happily, when your mind 
is clear and equal to its work, when 
your bodily health is unbroken, 
when your home is pleasant, when 
your income is ample, when your 
children are healthy and merry 
and hopeful,—in looking on to 
Future Years. The more happy 
ou are, the more there is of awe 
in the thought how frail are the 
foundations of your earthly ha 
piness: what havoc may be aa 
of them by the chances of even a 
single day. It is no wonder that 
the solemnity and awfulness of the 
Future have been felt so much, 
that the languages of Northern 
Europe have, as I dare say you 
know, no word which expresses 
the essential notion of Futurity. 
You think, perhaps, of shall and 
will, Well, these words have come 
now to convey the notion of Futu- 
rity ; but they do so only in a 
secondary fashion. Look te their 
etymology, and you will see that 
they imply Futurity, but do not 
express it. JI shall do such a thing 
means J am bound to doit, I am 
under an obligation to doit, I will 
do such a thing, means J intend to 
do u, It is my present purpose to do 
wt. Of course; if you are under an 
obligation to do anything, or if it 
be your intention to do anything, 
the probability is that the thing 
will be done; but the Northern 
family of languages ventures no 
nearer than that towards the ex- 
pression of the bare, awful idea of 
Future Time. It was no wonder 
that Mr. Croaker was able to cast 
a gloom upon the gayest circle, and 
the happiest conjuncture of circum- 
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stances, by wishing that all might 
be as well that day six months. 
Six months! What might that 
time not do? Perhaps you have 
not read a little poem of Barry 
Cornwall’s, the idea of which must 
come home to the heart of most of 
we 
Touch us gently, Time ! 
Let us glide adown thy stream, 
Gently,—as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream. 
Humble voyagers are we, 
Husband, wife, and children three— 
One is lost,—ain angel, fled 
To the azure overhead. 
Touch us gently, Time ! 
We've not proud nor soaring wings : 
Our ambition, our content, 
Lies in simple things. 
Humble voyagers are we 
O’er life’s dim unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime :— 
Touch us gently, gentle Time! 


[ know that sometimes, my 
friend, you will not have much 
sleep if, when you lay your head 
on your pillow, you begin to think 
how much depends. upon your 
health and life. You have reached 
now that time at which you value 
life and health not so much for 
their service to yourself, as for their 
needfulness to others, There is a 
petition familiar to me in this 
Scotch country where people make 
their prayers for themselves, which 
seems to me to possess great so- 
lemnity and force when we think 
of all that is implied init. It is, 
Spare useful lives! One life, the 
slender line of blood passing into 
and passing out of one human 
heart, may decide the question 
whether wife and children shall 
grow up affiuent, refined, happy, 
yes, and good; or be reduced to 
hard straits, with all the mani- 
fold evils which grow of poverty 
in the ¢ase of those who have 
been reduced to it after knowing 
other things. You often think, I 
doubt not, in quiet hours, what 
would become of your children if 
you were gone. You have done, I 
trust, what you can to care for 
them, even from your grave: you 
think sometimes of a poetical 
figure of speech amid the dry tech- 
nical phrases of English law ; you 
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know what is meant by the law of 
Mortmain ; and you like to think 
that even your dead hand may be 
felt to be kindly intermeddling yet 
in the affairs of those who were 
your dearest: that some little sum, 
slender perhaps, but as liberal as 
you could make it, may come in 
periodically when it is wanted, and 
seem like the gift of a thoughtful 
heart and a kindly hand which are 
far away. Yes, cut down your 
present income to any extent, that 
you may make some provision for 
your children after you are dead. 

You do not wish that they should 
have the saddest of all reasons for 
taking care of you, and trying to 
lengthen out your life. But even 
after you have done everything 
which your small means permit, 
you will still think, with an anxious 
heart, of the possibilities of Future 
Years. A man or woman who has 
children has very strong reason 
for wishing to live as long as may 
be, and has no right to trifle with 
health or life. And sometimes, 
looking out into days to come, you 
think of the little things, hitherto 
so free from man’s heritage of care, 
as they may some day be. You see 
them shabby, and early anxious: 
can that be the little boy’s rosy face, 
now so pale and thin? You see 
them in a poor room, in which you 
recognise your study chairs, with 
the hair coming out of the cushions; 
and a carpet which you remember 
now threadbare and in holes. 

It is no wonder at all that people 
are so anxious about money. 
Money means every desirable mate- 
rial thing on earth ; and the mani- 
fold immaterial things which come 
of material possessions. Poverty 
is the most comprehensive earth 
evil; all conceivable evils, joumendh 
ie and eternal, may come of 
that. Of course, great temptations 
attend its opposite; and the wise 
man’s prayer will be what it was 
long ago— Give me neither poverty 
nor riches. But let us have no 
nonsense talked about money being 
of no consequence. The want of it 
has made many a father and mother 
tremble at the prospect of being 
taken from their children; the 
want of it has embittered many a 
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You hear 

vaguely 
You find such heart- 
less persons jauntily spending all 
they get on themselves, and then 


parent’s dying hours. 
selfish persons talking 
about faith. 


leaving their poor children to 
beggary, with the miserable pretext 
that they are doing all this aa 
theirabundant trust in God. Now 
this is not faith, it is insolent pre- 
sumption. Itis exactly as if aman 
should jump from the top of St. 
Paul’s, and say that he had faith 
that the Almighty would keep him 
from being dashed to pieces on the 
pavement. There is a high autho- 
rity as to such cases—‘Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.’ If 
God had promised that people 
should never fall into the miseries 
of penury under any circumstances, 
it would be faith to trust that 
promise, however unlikely of fulfil- 
ment it might seem in any particu- 
lar case. But God has made no 
such promise; and if you leave 
your children without provision, 
you have no right to expect that 
they shall not suffer the natural 
consequences of your heartlessness 
and thoughtlessness, True faith 
lies in your doing everything you 
possibly can, and then humbly 
trusting in God. And if, after you 
have done your very best, you must 
still go, with but a blank outlook 
for those you leave, why, then you 
may trust them to the Husband of 
the widow and Father of the 
fatherless. Faith, as regards such 
matters, means firm belief that God 
will do all he has promised to do, 
however difficult or unlikely. But 
some people seem to think that 
faith means firm belief that God will 
do whatever they think would suit 
them, however unreasonable, and 
however flatly in the face of all 
the established laws of His govern- 
ment, 


We all have it in our power to 
make ourselves miserable, if we 
look far into future years and cal- 
culate their probabilities of evil, 
and steadily anticipate the worst. 
[t is not expedient to calculate too 
far a-head. Of course, the right 
way in this, as in other things, is 
the middle way ; we are not to run 
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either into the extreme of over- 
carefulness and anxiety on the 
one hand, or of recklessness and 
imprudence on the other. But as 
mention has been made of faith, it 
may safely be said that we are for- 
getful of that rational trust in God 
which is at once our duty and our 
inestimable privilege, if we are al- 
ways looking outintothe future, and 
vexing ourselves with endless fears 
as to how things are to go then. 
There is no divine promise that if 
a reckless blockhead leaves his 
children to starve, they shall not 
starve. And a certain inspired 
volume speaks with extreme seve- 
rity of the man who fails to provide 
for them of his own house. But 
there is a divine promise which 
says to the humble Christian—‘ As 
thy days, so shall thy strength be.’ 
If your affairs are going on fairly 
now, be thankful, and try to do 
your duty, and to do your best, as 
a Christian man and a prudent man, 
and then leave the rest to God. 
Your children are about you; no 
doubt they may die, and it is fit 
enough that you should not forget 
the fragility of your most prized 
possessions ; it is fit enough that 
you should sometimes sit by the 
fire and look at the merry faces 
and listen to the little voices, and 
think what it would be to lose 
them. But it is not needful, or 
rational, or Christian-like, to be 
always brooding on that thought. 
And when they grow up it may be 
hard to provide for them. The 
little thing that is sitting on your 
knee may before many years be 
alone in life, thousands of miles 
from you and from his early home, 
an insignificant item in the bitter 
price which Britain pays for her 
Indian Empire. It is even possi- 
ble, though you hardly for a mo- 
ment admit that thought, that the 
child may turn out a heartless and 
wicked man, and prove your shame 
and heart-break; all wicked and 
heartless men have been the chil- 
dren of somebody; and many of 
them doubtless the children of 
those who surmised the future as 
little as Eve did when she smiled 
upon the infant Cain. And the 


fireside by which you sit, now 
HH 
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merry and noisy enough, may grow 
lonely—lonely with the second 
loneliness, not the hopeful solitude 
of youth looking forward, but the 
desponding loneliness of age look- 
ing back. And it is so with every- 
thing else. Your health may break 
down. Some fearful accident may 
befal you. The readers of the 
magazine may cease to care for 
your articles. People may get 
tired of yoursermons. People may 
stop buying your books, your wine, 
your groceries, your milk and 
cream. Younger men may take 
away your legal business. Yet 
how often these fears prove utterly 
groundless! It was good and wise 
advice given by one who had 
managed, with a cheerful and hope- 
ful spirit, to pass through many 
trying and anxious years, to ‘take 
short views :—not to vex and worry 
yourself by planning too far a-head. 
And a wiser than the wise and 
cheerful Sydney Smith had antici- 
pated his philosophy. Youremem- 
ber Who said ‘Take no thought’— 
that is, no over-anxious and over- 
careful thought—‘ for the morrow ; 
for the morrow shall take thought 
for the things of itself.” Did you 
ever sail over a blue summer sea 
towards a mountainous coast, 
frowning, sullen, gloomy; and 
have you not seen the gloom retire 
before you as you advanced; the 
hills, grim in the distance, stretch 
into sunny slopes when you neared 
them; and the waters smile in 
cheerful light that looked so black 
when they were far away! And 
who is there that has not seen the 
parallel in actual life? We have 
all known the anticipated ills of 
life—the danger that looked so big, 
the duty that looked so arduous, 
the entanglement that we could 
not see our way through—prove to 
have been nothing more than 
spectres on the far horizon; and 
when at length we reached them, 
all their difficulty had vanished 
into air, leaving us to think what 
fools we had been for having so 
needlessly conjured up phantoms 
to disturb our quiet. Yes, there is 
no doubt of it, a very great part of 
all we suffer in this world is from 
the apprehension of things that 
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never come. I remember well how 
a dear friend whom I (and many 
more) lately lost, told me many 
times of his fears as to what 
he would do in a certain contin- 
gency which both he and I thought 
was quite sure to come sooner or 
later. Iknow that the anticipation 
of it caused him some of the most 
anxious hours of a very anxious 
though useful and honoured life, 
How vain his fears proved! He 
was taken from this world before 
what he had dreaded had cast its 
most distant shadow. Well, let me 
try to discard the notion which has 
been sometimes worrying me of 
late, that perhaps I have written 
nearly as many essays as any one 
will care to read. Don’t let any of 
us give way to fears which may 
prove to have been entirely ground- 
ess. 

And then, if we are really spared 
to see those trials we sometimes 
think of, and which it is right 
that we should sometimes think 
of, the strength for them will 
come at the time. They will not 
look nearly so black, and we shall 
be enabled to bear them bravely. 
There is in human nature a mar- 
vellous power of accommodation to 
circumstances. We can gradually 
make up our mind to almost any- 
thing. If this were a sermon 
instead of an essay, I should explain 
my theory of how this comes to be. 
I see in all this something beyond 
the mere natural instinct of acqui- 
escence in what is inevitable ; some- 
thing beyond the benevolent law 
in the human mind, that it shall 
adapt itself to whatever circum- 
stances it may be placed in ; some- 
thing beyond the doing of the 
gentle comforter Time. Yes, it is 
wonderful what people can go 
through, wonderful what people 
can get reconciled to. I dare say 
my friend Smith, when his hair 
began to fall off, made frantic 
efforts to keep it on. I have no 
doubt he anxiously tried all the 
vile concoctions which quackery 
advertises in the newspapers, for 
the advantage of those who wish 
for luxuriant locks. I dare 
say for a while it really weighed 
upon his mind, and disturbed his 
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quiet, that he was getting bald. 
But now he has quite reconciled 
himself to his lot ; and with ¢ head 
smooth and sheeny as the egg of 
the ostrich, Smith goes on through 
life, and feels no pang at the 
remembrance of the ambrosial curls 
of his youth. Most young people, 
I dare say, think it will be a dread- 
ful thing to grow old: a girl of 
eighteen thinks it must be an awful 
sensation to be thirty. Believe me, 
not at all. You are brought to it 
bit by bit; and when you reach 
the spot you rather like the view. 
And it is so with graver things. 
We grow able to do and to bear 
that which it is needful that we 
should do and bear. As is the day, 
so the strength proves to be. And 
you have heard people tell you 
truly, that they have been enabled 
to bear what they never thought 
they could have come through with 
their reason or their life. I have 
no fear for the Christian man, so he 
keeps to the path of duty. Strain- 
ing up the steep hill, his heart will 
grow stout in just proportion to its 
steepness, Yes, and if the call to 


martyrdom came, I should not 
despair of finding men who would 
show themselves equal to it, even 


in this commonplace age, and 
among people who wear Highland 
cloaks and knickerbockers. The 
martyr’s strength would come with 
the martyr’s day. It is because 
there is no call for it now, that 
people look so little like it. 

It is very difficult, in this world, 
to strongly enforce a truth, without 
seeming to push it into an extreme. 
You are very apt, in avoiding one 
error, to run into the opposite 
error; forgetting that truth and 
right lie generally between two 
extremes. And in agreeing with 
Sydney Smith, as to the wisdom 
and the duty of ‘taking short 
views,’ let us take care of appear- 
ing to approve the doings of those 
foolish and unprincipled people 
who will keep no out-look into the 
future time at all. A bee, you 
know, cannot see more than a 
single inch before it ; and there are 
many men, and perhaps more wo- 
men, who appear, as regards their 

omestic concerns, to be very much 
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of bees. Not bees in the respect 
of being busy ; but bees in the re- 
spect of being blind. You see this 
in all ranks of life. You see it in 
the artisan, earning good wages, 
yet with every prospect of being 
weeks out of work next summer or 
winter; who yet will not be per- 
suaded to lay by a little in prepa- 
ration for a rainy day. You see it 
in the country gentleman, who, 
having five thousand a year, spends 
ten thousand a year; resolutely 
shutting his eyes to the certain 
and not very remote consequences, 
You see it in the man who walks 
into a shop and buys a lot of things 
which he has not the money to pay 
for, in the vague hope that some- 
thing will turn up. It is a com- 
paratively thoughtful and anxious 
class of men who systematically 
overcloud the present by anticipa- 
tions of the future. The more usual 
thing is to sacrifice the future to 
the present; to grasp at what in 
the way of present gratification or 
gain can be got, with very little 
thought of the consequences. You 
see silly women, the wives of men 
whose families are mainly depen- 
dent on their lives, constantly 
urging on their husbands to extra- 
vagances which eat up the little 
provision which might have been 
made for themselves and their 
children when he is gone who 
earned their bread. There is no 
sadder sight, I think, than that 
which is not a very uncommon 
sight, the care-wern, anxious 
husband, labouring beyond his 
strength, often sorrowfully calcu- 
lating how he may make the ends 
to meet, denying himself in every 
way; and the extravagant idiot of 
a wife, bedizened with jewellery 
and arrayed in velvet and lace, 
who tosses away his hard earnings 
in reckless extravagance ; in enter- 
tainments which he cannot afford ; 
in giving to people who do not care 
a rush for him; in preposterous 
dress; in absurd furniture; in 
needless men-servants; in green- 
grocers above measure ; in resolute 
aping of the way of living of people 
with twice or three times the 
means. It is sad to see all the 
forethought, prudence, and mode- 
HH 2 
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ration of the wedded _pair con- 
fined to one of them. You would 
say that it will not be any solid 
consolation to the widow, when 
the husband is fairly worried into 
his grave at last—when his daugh- 
ters have to go out as governesses, 
and she has to let lodgings—to 
reflect that while he lived they 
never failed to have champagne at 
his dinner parties ; and that they 
had three men to wait at table on 
such occasions, while Mr. Smith 
next door had never more than one 
andamaidservant. If such idiotic 
women would but look forward, 
and consider how all this must 
end! If the professional man 
spends all he earns, what remains 
when the supply is cut off ; when 
the toiling head and hand can toil 
no more? Ah, a little of the eco- 
nomy and management which must 
perforce be practised after that, 
might have tended powerfully to 
put off the evil day. Sometimes 
the husband is merely the care- 
worn drudge who provides what 
the wife squanders. Have you not 
known such a thing as that a man 
should be labouring under an In- 
dian sun, and cutting down every 
ersonal expense to the last shil- 
ing, that he might send a liberal 
allowance to his wife in England ; 
while she meanwhile was recklessly 
spending twice what was thus sent 
her ; running up overwhelming ac- 
counts, dashing about to public 
balls, paying for a bouquet what 
cost the poor fellow far away much 
thought to save, giving costly en- 
tertainments at home, filling her 
house with idle and empty-headed 
scapegraces, carrying on scanda- 
lous flirtations ; till it becomes a 
happy thing if the certain ruin she 
is bringing on her husband’s head 
is cut short by the needful interfe- 
rence of Sir Cresswell Cresswell ? 
There are cases in which tarring 
and feathering would soothe the 
moral sense of the right-minded 
onlooker. And even where things 
are not so bad as in the case of 
which we have been thinking, it 
remains the social curse of this age, 
that people with a few hundreds a- 
year determinedly act in various 
respects as if they had as many 
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thousands, The dinner given by 
aman with eight hundred a year, 
in certain regions of the earth 
which I could easily point out, is, 
as regards food, wine, and atten- 
dance, precisely the same as the 


_dinner given by another man who 


has five thousand a year. When 
will this end? When will people 
see its silliness? In truth, you do 
not really, as things are in this 
country, make many people better 
off by adding a little or a good 
deal to their yearly income. For 
in all probability they were living 
up to the very extremity of their 
means before they got the addi- 
tion; and in all probability the 
first thing they do on getting the 
addition, is so far to increase their 
establishment and their expense 
that it is just as hard a struggle as 
ever to make the ends meet. It 
would not be a pleasant arrange- 
ment that a man who was to be 
carried across the straits from Eng- 
land to France, should be fixed on 
a board so weighted that his 
mouth and nostrils should be at 
the level of the water, and thus that 
he should be struggling for life, 
and barely escaping drowning all 
the way. Yet hosts of people, 
whom no one proposes to put 
under restraint, do as regards their 
income and expenditure a precisely 
analogous thing. They delibe- 
rately weight themselves to that 
degree that their heads are barely 
above water, and that any unfore- 
seen emergency dips their heads 
under. They rent a house a good 
deal dearer than they can justly 
afford; and they have servants 
more and more expensive than 
they ought; and by many such 
things they make sure that their 
progress through life shall be a 
drowning struggle. While if they 
would rationally resolve and man- 
fully confess that they cannot 
afiord to have things as richer 
folk have them, and arrange their 
way of living in accordance with 
what they can afford, they would 
enjoy the feeling of ease and com- 
fort; they would not be ever on 
the wretched stretch on which they 
are now, nor keeping up the hollow 
appearance of what is not the fact. 
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But there are folk who make it a 
point of honour never to admit that 
in doing, or not doing anything, they 
are actuated for an instant by so 
despicable a consideration as the 
question whether or not they can 
afford it. And who shall reckon 
up the brains which this social 
calamity has driven into disease, 
or the early paralytic shocks which 
it has brought on? 


When you were very young, and 
looked forward to Future Years, 
did you ever feel a painful fear 
that you might outgrow your early 
home affections, and your associa- 
tions with your native scenes? 
Did you ever think to yourself, 
Will the day come when I shall 
have been years away from that 
river’s side, and yet not care? I 
think we have all known the feel- 
ing. O plain church to which I 
used to go when I[ was a child, and 
where I used to think the singing 
so very splendid: O little room 
where I used to sleep; and you, 
tall tree, on whose topmost branch 
I cut the initials which the readers 
of Fraser know ; did I not even 
then wonder to myself if the time 
would ever come when I should be 
far away from you—far away as 
now, for many years, and not likely 
to go back—and yet feel entirely 
indifferent to the matter ; and did 
not [ even then feel a strange pain 
in the fear that very likely it 
might ? These things come across 
the mind of a little boy with a 
curious grief and bewilderment. 
Ah, there is something strange in 
the inner life of a thoughtful child 
of eight years old! I would rather 
see a faithful record of his 
thoughts, feelings, fancies, and 
sorrows, for a single week, than 
know all the political events that 
have happened during that space 
in Spain, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Russia, and Turkey. Even 
amid the great grief at leaving home 
for school in your early days, did you 
not feel a greater grief to think that 
the day might come when you 
would not care at all; when your 
home ties and affections would be 
outgrown; when you would be 
quite content to live on month 
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after month far from _ parents, 
sisters, brothers ; and feel hardly a 
perceptible blank when you re- 
membered that they were far away? 
But it is of the essence of such 
fears, that when the thing comes 
that you were afraid of, it has 
ceased to be fearful ; still it is with 
a little pang that you sometimes 
call to remembrance how much 
you feared it once. It is a daily 
regret, though not a very acute one 
(more’s the pity), to be thrown 
much, in middle life, into the 
society of an old friend whom as a 
boy you had regarded as very wise; 
and to be compelled to observe 
that he is a tremendous fool. You 
struggle with the conviction ; you 
think it wrong to give in to it; 
but you cannot help it. But it 
would have been a sharper pang to 
the child’s heart, to have impressed 
upon the child the fact, that ‘Good 
Mr. Goose is a fool, and some day 
you will understand that he is.’ 
In those days one admits no im- 
perfection in the ae and the 
things one likes, You like a per- 
son; and he is good. That sums 
the whole case. You do not go 
into exceptions and reservations, 
I remember how indignant I felt 
as a boy, at reading some deprecia- 
tory criticism of the Waverley 
Novels, The criticism was to the 
effect that the plots generally drag- 
ged at first, and were huddled up 
at the end. But to me the novels 
were enchaining, enthralling ; and 
to hint a defect in them stunned 
one. In the boy’s feeling, if a thing 
be good, why there cannot be any- 
thing bad about it. But in the 
man’s mature judgment, even in 
the people he likes best, and in the 
things he appreciates most highly, 
there are many flaws and imper- 
fections. It does not vex us much 
now to find that this is so ; but it 
would have greatly vexed us many 
years since to have been told that 
it would be so. I can well ima- 
gine that if you told a thoughtful 
and affectionate child, how well he 
would some day get on, far from 
his parents and his home, his wish 
would be that any evil might befal 
him rather than that! We shrink 
with terror from the prospect of 
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things which we can take easily 
enough when they come. I dare 
say Lord Chancellor Thurlow was 
moderately sincere when he ex- 
claimed in the House of Peers, 
‘When I forget my king, may my 
God forget me! And you will 
understand what Leigh Hunt 
meant when, in his pleasant poem 
of The Palfrey, he tells us of a 
daughter who had lost a very bad 
and heartless father by death, that, 


The daughter wept, and wept the more, 
To think her tears would soon be o’er. 


Even in middle age, one sad 
thought which comes in the pros- 
pect of Future Years is of the 
change which they are sure to work 
upon many of our present views 
and feelings. And the change, in 
many cases, will be to the worse. 
One thing is certain, that your tem- 
per will grow worse if it do not 
grow better. Years will sour it, if 
they do not mellow it. Another 
certain thing is, that if you do not 
grow wiser, you will be growing 
more foolish. It is very true that 
there is no fool so foolish as an old 
fool. Let us hope, my friend, that 
whatever be our honest worldly 
work, it may never lose its interest. 
We must always speak humbly 
about the changes which coming 
time will work upon us, upon even 
our firmest resolutions and most 
rooted principles ; or I should say 
for myself that I cannot even 
imagine myself the same being, 
with bent less resolute and heart 
less warm to that best of all em- 
ployments which is the occupation 
of my life. But there are few things 
which, as we grow older, impress 
us more deeply than the transitori- 
ness of thoughts and feelings in 
human hearts, Nor am I thinking 
of contemptible people only when 
I say so. [I am not thinking of the 
fellow who is pulled up in court 
in an action for breach of promise 
of marriage, and who in one letter 
makes vows of unalterable affec- 
tion, and in another letter, written 
a few weeks or months later, tries 
to wriggle out of his engagement. 
Nor am I thinking of the weak, 
though well-meaning lady, who 
devotes herself in succession to a 
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great variety of uneducated and 
unqualified religious instructors ; 
who tells you one week how she 
has joined the flock of Mr. A., the 
converted prize-fighter, and how 
she regards him as by far the most 
improving preacher she ever heard; 
and who tells you the next week 
that she has seen through the 
prize-fighter, that he has gone and 
married a wealthy Roman Catholic, 
and that now she has resolved to 
wait on the ministry of Mr. B., an 
enthusiastic individual who makes 
shoes during the week and gives 
sermons on Sundays, and in whose 


‘ addresses she finds exactly what 


suits her. I speak of the better 
feelings and purposes of wiser if not 
better folk. Let me think here of 
pious emotions and holy resolu- 
tions, of the best and purest frames 
of heart and mind. Oh, if we could 
all always remain at our best! And 
after all, permanence is the great 
test. In the matter of Christian 
faith and feeling, in the matter of 
all our worthier principles and 
purposes, that which lasts longest 
is best. This indeed is true of most 
things. The worth of anything 
depends much upon its durability 
—upon the wear that is in it. A 
thing that is merely a fine flash and 
over, only disappoints. The highest 
authority has recognised this. You 
remember Who said to his friends, 
before leaving them, that He would 
have them bring forth fruit, and 
much fruit. But not even that was 
enough. The fairest profession 
for a time, the most earnest labour 
for a time, the most ardent affection 
for a time, would™ot suffice. And 
so the Redeemer’s words were— I 
have chosen you, and ordained you, 
that ye should go and bring forth 
fruit, and that your fruit should re- 
main. Well, let us trust that in 
the most solemn of all respects, 
only progress shall be brought to 
us by all the changes of Future 
Years. 

But it is quite vain to think that 
feelings, as distinguished from 
principles, shall not lose much of 
their vividness, freshness, and 
depth, as time goes on, You can- 
not now by any effort revive the 
exultation you felt at some unex- 
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pected great success, nor the heart- 
sinking of some terrible loss or 
trial You know how women, 
after the death of a child, deter- 
mine that every day, as long as 
they live, they will visit the little 
grave. And they do so for a time, 
sometimes for a long time; but 
they gradually leave off. You know 
how burying-places are very trimly 
ant carefully kept at first, and how 
flowers are hung upon the stone ; 
but these things gradually cease. 
You know how many husbands and 
wives, after their partner’s death, 
determine to give the remainder of 
life to the memory of the departed, 
and would regard with sincere hor- 
ror the suggestion that it was pos- 
sible they should ever marry again ; 
but after a while they do. And you 
will even find men, beyond middle 
age, who made a tremendous work 
at their first wife’s death, and wore 
very conspicuous mourning, who 
in a very few months may be seen 
dangling after some new fancy, 
and who in the prospect of their 
second marriage evince an exhila- 
ration that approaches to cracki- 
ness. It is usual to speak of such 
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things in a ludicrous manner, but 
I confess the matter seems to me 
anything but one to laugh at. I 
think that the rapid dying out of 
warm feelings, the rapid change of 
fixed resolutions, is one of the most 
sorrowful subjects of reflection 
which it is possible to suggest. 
Ah, my friends, after we die, it 
would not be expedient, even if it 
were possible, to come back. Many 
of us would not like to find how 
very little they miss us. But still, 
it is the manifest intention of the 
Creator that strong feelings should 
be transitory. The sorrowful thing 
is when they pass, and leave abso- 
lutely no trace behind them. There 
should always be some corner kept 
in the heart for a feeling which 
once possessed it all. Let us look 
at the case temperately. Let us 
face and admit the facts. The 
healthy body and mind can get 
over a great deal; but there are 
some things which it is not to the 
credit of our nature should ever 
be entirely got over. Here are sober 
truth, and sound philosophy, and 
sincere feeling together, in the 
words of Philip van Artevelde:— 


Well, well, she’s gone, 


And I have tamed my sorrow. 


Pain and grief 


Are transitory things, no less than joy; 


And though they leave us not the men we were, 
Yet they do leave us. You behoid me here, 

A man bereaved, with something of a blight 

Upon the early blossoms of his life, 

And its first verdure—having not the less 

A living root, and drawing from the earth 

Its vital juices, from the air its powers : 

And surely as man’s heart and strength are whole, 


His appetites regerminate, his heart 
Re-opens, and his objects and desires 


Spring up renewed. 


But though Artevelde speaks 
truly and well, you remember how 
Mr. Taylor, in that noble play 
works out to our view the sad 
sight of the deterioration of cha- 
racter, the growing coarseness and 
harshness, the lessening tenderness 
and kindliness, which are apt to 
come with advancing years. Great 
trials, we know, passing over us, 
may influence us either for the 
worse or the better; and unless 
our nature is a very obdurate and 
poor one, though they may leave 
us, they will not leave us the men 


we were. Once, at a public meet- 
ing, I heard a man in’ eminent 
station make a speech. I had 
never seen him before; but I re- 
membered an inscription which I 
had read, in a certain churchyard 
far away, upon the stone that 
marked the resting-place of his 
young wife, who had died many 
years before. I thought of its 
simple words of manly and hearty 
sorrow. Iknewthat the eminence 
he had reached had not come till 
she who would have been proudest 
of it was beyond knowing it or 
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caring for it. And I cannot say 
with what interest and satisfaction 
I thought I could trace, in the 
features which were sad without 
the infusion of a grain of senti- 
mentalism, in the subdued and 
quiet tone of the man’s whole 
aspect and manner and address, 
the manifest proof that he had not 
shut down the leaf upon that old 
page of his history, that he had 
never quite got over that great 
grief of earlier years. One felt 
better and more hopeful for the 
sight. I suppose many people, 
after meeting some overwhelming 
loss or trial, have fancied that they 
would soon die; but that is almost 
invariably a delusion. Various 
dogs have died of a broken heart, 
but very few human beings. The 
inferior creature has pined away at 
his master’s loss; as for ws, it is 
not that one would doubt the depth 
and sincerity of sorrow, but that 
there is more endurance in our 
constitution, and that God has 
appointed that grief shall rather 
mould and influence than kill. It 
is a much sadder sight than an 
early death, to see human beings 
live on after heavy trial, and sink 
into something very unlike their 
early selves and very inferior to 
their early selves. I can well be- 
lieve that many a human being, if 
he could havea glimpse in innocent 
youth of what he will be twenty or 
thirty years after, would pray in 
anguish to be taken before coming 
to that! Mansie Wauch’s glimpse 
of destitution was bad enough; but 
a million times worse is a glimpse 
of hardened and unabashed sin 
and shame. And it would be no 
comfort—it would be an aggrava- 
tion in that view—to think that by 
the time you have reached that 
miserable , point, you will have 
grown pretty well reconciled to it. 
That is the worst of all. To be 
wicked and depraved, and to feel 
it, and to be wretched under it, is 
bad enough ; but it is a great deal 
worse to have fallen into that depth 
of moral degradation, and to feel 
that really you don’t care: The 
instinct of accommodation is not 
always a blessing. It is happy for 
us that though in youth we hoped 
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to live in a castle or a palace, we 
can make up our mind to live ina 
little parsonage or a quiet street in 
a country town. It is happy for 
us that though in youth we hoped 
to be very great and famous, we 
are so entirely reconciled to being 
little and unknown. But it is not 
happy for the poor girl who walks 
the Tce at night that she 
feels her degradation so little. It 
is not happy that she has come to 
feel towards her miserable life so 
differently now from what she 
would have felt towards it had it 
been set before her while she was 
the blooming, thoughtless creature 
in the little cottage in the country. 
It is only by fits and starts that 
the poor drunken wretch, living in 
a garret upon a little pittance 
allowed him by his relations, who 
was once a man of character and 
hope, feels what a sad pitch he has 
come to. If you could get him to 
feel it constantly, there would be 
some hope of his reclamation even 
yet. 


It seems to me a very comforting 
thought, in looking on to Future 
Years, if you are able to think that 
you are in a profession or a calling 
from which you will never retire. 
For the prospect of a total change 
in your mode of life, and the entire 
cessation of the occupation which 
for many years employed the 
greater part of your waking 
thoughts, and all this amid the 
failing powers and flagging hopes 
of declining years, is both a sad 
and a perplexing prospect ‘to a 
thoughtful person. For such a 
person cannot regard this great 
change simply in the light of arest 
from toil and worry ; he will know 
quite well what a blankness, and 
listlessness, and loss of interest in 
life, will come of feeling all at once 
that you have nothing at all to do. 
And so it is a great blessing if your 
vocation be one which is a dignified 
and befitting one for an old man to 
be engaged in; one that beseems 
his gravity and his long experience ; 
one that beseems even his slow 
movements and his white hairs, It 
is a pleasant thing to see an old 
man a judge ; his years become the 
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judgment-seat. But then the old 
man can hold such an office only 
while he retains strength of body 
and mind efficiently to perform its 
duties; and he must do all his 
work for himself; and accordingly 
a day must come when the vene- 
rable Chancellor resigns the Great 
Seal; when the aged Justice or 
Baron must give up his place ; and 
when these honoured Judges, 
though still retaining considerable 
vigour, but vigour less than enough 
for their hard work, are compelled 
to feel that their occupation is gone. 
And accordingly I hold that what 
is the best of all professions, for 
many reasons, is especially so for 
this, that you need never retire 
from it. Inthe Church you need 
not do all your duty yourself. You 
may get assistance to supplement 
your own lessening strength. The 
energetic young curate or curates 
may do that part of the parish work 
which exceeds the power of the 
ageing incumbent, while the entire 
parochial machinery has still the 
advantage of being directed by his 
wisdom and experience ; and while 
the old man is still permitted to 
do what he can with such strength 
as is spared to him, and to feel 
that he is useful in the noblest 
cause yet. And even to extremest 
age and frailty—to age and frailty 
which would long since have inca- 
pacitated the judge for the Bench 
—the parish clergyman may take 
some share in the much-loved duty 
in which he has laboured so long. 
He may still, though briefly, and 
only now and then, address his 
flock from the pulpit, in words 
which his very feebleness will make 
far more touchingly effective than 
the most vigorous eloquence and 
the richest and fullest tones of his 
young coadjutors. There never will 
be, within the sacred walls, a silence 
and reverence more profound than 
when the withered kindly face 
looks as of old upon the congrega- 
tion, to whose fathers its owner 
first ministered, and which has 
grown up mainly under his instrue- 
tion ; and when the voice that falls 
familiarly on so many ears, tells 
again, quietly and earnestly, the 
old story which we all need so 
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much to hear. And he may still 
look in at the parish school, and 
watch the growth of a generation 
that is to do the work of life when 
he is in his grave: and kindly 
smooth the children’s heads; and 
tell them how One, once a little 
child, and never more than a young 
man, brought salvation alike to 
young and old. He may still sit 
by the bedside of the sick and 
dying, and speak to such with the 
sympathy and the solemnity of one 
who does not forget that the last 
great realities are drawing near to 
both. But there are vocations 
which are all very well for young 
or middle-aged people, but which 
do not quite suit the old. Such is 
that of the barrister. Wrangling 
and hair-splitting, browbeating and 
bewildering witnesses, making 
coarse jokes to excite the laughter 
of common jurymen, and address- 
ing such with claptrap bellowings, 
are not the work for grey-headed 
men. If such remain at the bar, 
rather let them have the more re- 
fined work of the Equity Courts, 
where you address judges and 
not juries; and where you spare 
clap-trap and misrepresentation, if 
for no better reason, because you 
know that these will not stand you 
in the slightest stead, The work 
which best befits the aged, the 
work for which no mortal can ever 
become too venerable and dignified, 
or too weak and frail, is the work 
of Christian usefulness and philan- 
thropy. And it is a beautiful sight 
to see, as I trust we all have seen, 
that work persevered in with the 
closing energies of life. It is a 
noble test of the soundness of the 
principle that prompted to its first 
undertaking. It isa hopeful and 
cheering sight to younger men, 
looking out with something of fear 
to the temptations and trials of the 
years before them. Oh! if the 
grey-haired clergyman, with less 
now indeed of physical strength 
and mere physical warmth, yet 
preaches, with the added weight 
and solemnity of his long experi- 
ence, the same blessed doctrines 
now, after forty years, that he 
preached in his early prime ; if the 
philanthropist of half a century 
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since is the philanthropist still,— 
still kind, hopeful, and unwearied, 
though with the snows of age upon 
his head, and the hand that never 
told its fellow of what it did, now 
trembling as it does the deed of 
mercy :—then I think that even the 
most doubtful will believe that the 
principle and the religion of such 
men were a glorious reality! The 
sternest of all touchstones of the 
genuineness of our better feelings 

is the fashion in which they stand 
the wear of years. 


But my shortening space warns 
me to stop; and I must cease, for 
the present, from these thoughts of 
Future Years. Cease, I mean, from 
writing about that mysterious tract 
before us; who can cease from 
thinking of it? You remember 
how the writer of that little poem 
which has been quoted asks Time 
to touch gently him and his. Of 
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course he spoke as a poet, stating 
the case fancifully ; but not forget- 
ting that when we come to sober 
sense, we must prefer our requests 
to an Ear more ready to hear us, 
and a Hand more ready to help, 
It is not to Time that I shall apply 
to lead me through life into immor- 
tality! And I cannot think of 
years to come without going back 
to a greater poet, whom we need 
not esteem the less because his in- 
spiration was loftier than that of 
the Muses, who has summed up so 
grandly in one comprehensive sen- 
tence all the possibilities which 
could befal him in the days and 
ages before him. ‘Thou shalt 
guide me with Thy counsel, and 
afterward receive me to glory! 
Let us humbly trust that in that 
sketch, round and complete, of all 
that can ever come to us, my 
readers and I may be able to read 
the history of our Future Years ! 
A. K. H. B. 
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\ E must now bid adieu to the 
gentle planet that 


—in her pale dominion checks the night; 


and put on a higher magnifying 
power if we intend to 

—give the first watch of the night 

To the red planet Mars. 


He is a fine fellow indeed, when 
his opposition happens in a favour- 
able part of his orbit, and, unlike 
the recent one, at a sufficient height 
in the sky; and we need not tax 
our imagination heavily to recog- 
nise in him at such times as fair a 
counterpart of the Earth, with 
oceans and continents, and clouds 
and snows, as can be expected at a 
distance of some thirty-five millions 
of miles. Often have we seen his 
markings finely developed, in their 
powerful contrast of deep yellow, 
white, and greenish grey; and 
especially in 1856; and we hope to 
be permitted to see them again, 
and to compare them with the 
drawings of Jacob, De la Rue, and 
Secchi, as well as the older ones of 


Sir W. Herschel, and Beer and 
Midler. There seems to be still 
some outstanding uncertainty as to 
the permanency of these features, 
but probably not more than would 
mien an equally distant observer 
of the surface of the earth, shrouded 
and obscured by its vaporous enve- 
lope. We must accumulate more 
evidence, as we shall be sure to do 
before long ; and it would not be 
without its value, were any spirited 
publisher to give to the world 
the Areographische Fragmente of 
Schréter, which remained in MS. 
for want of funds at his death, and 
which, it may be hoped, are still in 
existence. Perhaps in no part of 
the solar system are we likely to 
make more satisfactory discoveries 
than in Mars, because nowhere else 
is the eye addressed in characters 
equally capable of analogical inter- 
pretation. Mars, indeed, differs 
widely from us, in being destined 
to traverse his yearly round in soli- 
tude ; yet doubtless not uncheered 
by the same divine Benignity which 
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has given to us ‘the lesser light to 
rule the night.’ 

But what shall we say of the 
considerably more than _half-a- 
hundred—we may not improbably 
guess more than a hundred—frag- 
ments that occupy the comparative 
void between Mars and Jupiter? 
We have really nothing to say 
about them. Personally, we are 
very little acquainted with them ; 
and those—for example, Herschel 
L, Schréter, and Harding, and 
Lamont—who have endeavoured to 
open a communication with them, 
have acquired but little information 
as to their nature. There they are, 
subserving, no doubt, in their 
minuteness, some important purpose 
undiscoverable by man; it has been 
suspected that they may be frag- 
ments of a large planet, though the 
balance of evidence seems gradually 
to be inclining the other way with 
their multitude, as they are found 
spread through a wider zone than 
had been at first supposed. A 
resulting irregularity of form, com- 
bined with a speedy rotation, has 
been suggested as an explanation 
of some instances of rapid varia- 
tions in their light; and certain 
observers, especially Schréter, have 
detected or imagined nebulous 
envelopes around some of them. 
But they are really too small to 
handle without the chance of seri- 
ous error. 

We come now to the ‘sphere of 
water, with a few cinders at the 
heart of it, which the ingenious 
and eloquent author of the /lural- 
uy of Worlds fancied might form 
the great leader of the planetary 
train ; an idea sufficiently accor- 
dant with other speculations of 
that adventurous theorist, but not 
likely to find favour with those 
who are personally familiar with 
the magnificent face of Jupiter. 
Yet they will be able to attain to 
few conclusions possessing the char- 
acter of certainty, beyond the exist- 
ence of a rapid interchange of day 
and night, and a sky loaded with va- 
pour, and streaked and agitated by 
impetuous trade-winds and hurri- 
canes, so well described and figured 
by Piazzi Smyth, at a station above 
the mists of our lower atmosphere. 


The Satellites of Jupiter. 59 


But what can be more elegant than 
the perennially interwoven dance 
of the ‘Medicean stars’ around 
their sovereign; or what more 
interesting than to watch from 
hour to hour their ceaseless varia- 
tions of position? Comparatively 
little power is adequate to show 
this, which was within the reach of 
even Galileo’s perspective ; a greater 
aperture is required for the pleasing 
spectacle of the shadow of a satel- 
lite, like a spot of ink, traversing 
the whole breadth of Jupiter, at a 
rate varying according to the dis- 
tance of the satellite from the 
primary ;—or for one of the most 
exquisite sights within the limits 
of our system, the transit of a 
satellite m front of the planet’s 
variously-tinted globe. First let 
us watch the gradual approach of 
the little round disc—for a dise it 
really is, and not a mere point of 
light, in any good telescope of 
moderate size, with steady air—up 
to the swelling curve of the limb; 
we mark the disappearance of the 
intervening thread of dark sky—it 
glides before the limb like a bril- 
liant bead—it stands out as a pro- 
jecting boss—it ceases to break the 
outline, but it is still visible upon 
the face of the fainter primary 
—and so perhaps it may continue, 
especially if relieved upon a dark 
belt, but more usually the illumin- 
ated background after a time effaces 
it; occasionally it turns into a 
dusky or even black speck, and 
abides under that aspect till, to- 
wards the opposite limb of the 
planet, the same appearances recur 
in a reversed order. But why 
should the same satellite sometimes 
accomplish this transit in a lumi- 
nous, and consequently invisible 
form ; at others, stand forth as a 
black spot, scarcely to be distin- 
guished from its shadow? That it 
does so isa fact strangely unnoticed 
by the elder Herschel, but of no 
infrequent occurrence, and one to 
which we can ourselves bear testi- 
mony. Its explanation involves 
some difficulty, but it clearly points 
to transient obscurations on the 
satellite itself, which the tremen- 
dous power of Secchi’s telescope in 
the Roman air, and the perfection 
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of Lassell’s specula, or of Dawes’s 
vision, have exhibited even at other 
times, and on a background of 
bluesky. Those little moons, then, 
seem to have atmospheres of their 
own, and to be so far very unlike 
our own satellite. We shall hear 


more of this, perhaps, some future , 


day. 

Pass we on to Saturn, the most 
unique and lovely spectacle in the 
universe of man’s’ knowledge. 
Contemplate that beautiful globe, 
with its cloudy and wind-swept 
markings, the index of its speedy 
rotation, and its well-contrasted 
tints, that speak of varied condi- 
tions of existence, Yet, especially 
beautiful as it is, the eye will not 
rest upon it in the presence of 
that still more beautiful ring, 
or rather system of rings, alike 
pre-eminent in elegance of form 
and mystery of construction and 
designation. This is now rapidly 
closing up, preparatory to its edge- 
Ways presentation in the autumn 
of the ‘sep year, and the posi- 
tion is less favourable to the astro- 
nomer than in 1856, though per- 
haps even more pictorial in its 
grouping with the elliptical form 
of the planet. The striped and 
banded aspect of these huge circu- 
lar planes has been often presented 
to the public in engravings of more 
or less accuracy, many of them 
originally derived from the repre- 
sentations of De la Rue, whose ex- 
quisite reflector and accomplished 
hand have well aided his accurate 
and discriminating eye. But no 
figure can do justice to the impres- 
sion of the actual scene, though, as 
Herschel I. formerly observed, it 
has the advantage of exhibiting the 
objects in a state of perfect defini- 
tion, very seldom attainable in the 
telescopic yision of our skies. Then 
that shadow-ring, the wonder of 
the age, whence has it sprung? and 
why was it missed by both the 
Herschels, and Schriter, and Struve, 
and a host of observers, continually 
overlooking it in instruments which 
showed much fainter objects then, 
and would unquestionably show it 
now? With our own achromatic, 
it is easy of detection; while a 
search for the two innermost satel- 
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lites, Enceladus and Mimas, would 
be hopeless and absurd. Yet 
their discoverer left it untouched, 
Schriter expressly states that with 
his reflectors of nine and a half and 
eighteen inches aperture—and good 
ones they certainly were—he care- 
fully scrutinized the dark interior 
of the ansz, and found it ohne alle 
schimmer, without the least glim- 
mering of light, and even appa- 
rently darker—as Bond has also 
found its really vacant part with 
the great American achromatic 

than the exterior sky. W. Struve, 
with the superb nine and a half 
inch object-glass at Dorpat, took 
especial pains in repeatedly mea- 
suring the ring, and complained 
indeed of the indistinctness of its 
interior border, yet never recog- 
nised this extension of it towards 
the globe. Inexcusable must have 
been the amount of apathy or stu- 
pidity which led the assistants at 
the Roman Observatory, when it 
had been actually perceived with 
the six and one-third inch Cauchoix 
refractor, to take no notice of it: 
marvellous was the inattention 
through which its real discovery 
and accurate measurement by Galle 
in 1828 fell dead. There are things 
of which astronomers have to be 
ashamed, ‘and these are of them.’ 
One might have almost fancied 
that its destiny in regard to our- 
selves was to expose our deficiencies 
in observation. Where it is pro- 
jected as a dusky band across the 
ball, it seems to have been visible 
from the earliest telescopic period ; 
at least we have ascertained that it 
is introduced in one of the clear 
and beautiful figures of worthy old 
Huygens. But may we suppose 
that since that date it has increased 
in reflective power, so as to become 
more contrasted with the dark 
background of the sky? Has that 
system so cooled down, even in our 
own days, as to pass through a 
crisis of congelation, which has 
given to some comparatively trans- 
parent fluid a greater opacity, and 
consequently a higher capacity of 
reflection? Other mysteries, too, 
meet us here. Why are the minor 
markings of the bright rings so 
variable in dimensions and dis- 
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tinctness, even at the same time, on 
opposite sides of the ball? How 
is it that the projected shadow of 
the ball assumes the devious out- 
line—the ‘roof’ and ‘inlet? form, 
so well delineated in the annals of 
Harvard College, Cambridge, U.S. ? 
It is easy to reply, Because it falls 
on surfaces of partial and irregular 
convexity ; but is it equally easy 
to explain how surfaces of such a 
character, presented edgeways to 
the eye, can totally disappear in 
the reflector of the present Her- 
schel, and so nearly vanish in 
Bond’s fifteen-inch achromatic, that 
in the memoirs just referred to he 
estimates their thickness at less 
than one-hundredth of a second, or 
forty English miles? Shall we say 
that it is inconceivable that planes, 
we might almost call them films, 
of such enormous breadth in pro- 
portion to their thickness, when so 
inclined as to receive a large pro- 
portion of solar heat on one side 
only, may temporarily assume a 
convex form from the expansion of 
the warmer side, losing it again as 
the exciting cause is gradually 
withdrawn! There is no harm, at 


any rate, in such conjectures: we 
can but, like Kepler, feel the walls 
of ignorance till we arrive at the 
gate of truth—if we are ever per- 


mitted to do so. Saturn will be in 
good hands at the next disappear- 
ance of the ring. We must leave 
him now, for the night is wearing 
on; and we may leave Uranus and 
Neptune too, noble fellows though 
they intrinsically are, to the care of 
such men as Lassell and Bond and 
Struve,—they are beyond the re- 
search of any but the most highly 
light-collecting instruments, 
3ut what of Comets ? 

We may say this, that ‘the 
Donati’ has spoiled us, in all pro- 
bability, for many a year to come ; 
and that, notwithstanding his fa- 
vourable presentation to our eyes, 
we know little more of their truly 
inscrutable nature than we did be- 
fore. ‘Those who wish to see most 
of what can be said about him, may 
readily satisfy themselves in the 
perusal of Bond’s very curious 
treatise; other contemporaneous 
records will attract the German 
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student to the invaluable, though 
not always alike interesting pages 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten, 
the ‘ leading journal’ of the science. 
The essay of the discoverer whose 
name is given to the comet is con- 
fined, it is to be regretted, to few 
hands in England, and not, we be- 
lieve, very readily procurable. At 
an earlier period (1846) the divided 
comet of Biela offered a wide field 
for speculation. We can well re- 
member its strange appearance in 
a fluid achromatic—one of the few 
ever constructed, or ever likely to 
be, upon Professor Barlow’s plan, 
in which the concave lens of flint 
glass is replaced by one of sul- 
phuret of carbon. Barlow himself 
had a seven eight-tenths inch tele- 
scope of this construction ; the idea 
was ingenious, and when well con- 
structed it performed very fairly, 
but now that the manufacture of 
flint glass has been so wonderfully 
improved—chiefly, we _ believe, 
through the French revolution of 
the trots jours, which drove Bon- 
tems, one of their best artificers, 
over here—the great inducement to 
the employment of a fiuid medium 
is taken away. Lieutenant, now 
Commander Maury, of the United 
States navy, watched the double- 
headed comet with a noble nine 
and a half inch object-glass, and 
has related its strange variations 
with much clearness and spirit in 
the Nachrichten ; and those who 
are disposed to compare the earlier 
telescopic records of these unintel- 
ligible apparitions may find curious 
matter in the descriptions of the 
great comets of 1807 and 1811, 
published by Sir W. Herschel 
in the Philosophical Transactions, 
and by Schréter in two contem- 
porary German treatises : the latter 
was a strong advocate of the elec- 
tric, or native light of these bodies ; 
a position harmonizing well with 
that polar state which, as Bessel 
pointed out, was strongly indicated 
in Halley’s comet in 1835; and 
though some of Schriter’s data are 
erroneous or questionable, his 
painstaking accuracy as a witness 
always entitles him to a hearing. 
Nor must we omit the very curious 
contributions to our cometary know- 
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ledge contained in the Cape obser- 
vations of the present Herschel. 
One remarkable feature in the phy- 
siology of these ‘standards of ce- 
lestial messengers,’ as the Chinese 
call them, was fairly exemplified in 
the comet of 1858. No one who 
looked upon the wide-sweeping and 
far-projected train of Donati’s 
comet, could reasonably suppose 
that it would ever be resumed by 
the head, which, speeding onward 
in an opposite direction, was daily 
and hourly widening its distance 
from the diffused, and, as it were, 
wasted luminosity that was left 
many millions of miles in its wake. 
Past all contradiction, that train 
was as much left behind as the 
smoke of a steamer from Folke- 
stone to Boulogne with the wind 
up Channel; and doubtless so 
have been others before it without 
number, But what effect, if any, 
they produce upon the system, in 
the heart of which they are aban- 
doned and left drifting about, is a 
curious question ; possibly it may 
not always be an unanswered one, 
knowing as we do in part with 
entire certainty, and feeling how 
every less perfectly known fact 
converges towards the same focus, 
that all things are weighed in a 
balance of absolute perfection, and 
that not one atom can be lost, not 
one particle added in one place and 
subtracted in another, without its 
proportionate influence upon the 
whole system; so that in this 
sense, if in this only, the idea of 
the sagacious Bacon may be veri- 
fied, that ‘ comets have some power 
and effect over the gross and mass 
of things.’ .And whatever may be 
the tenuity and evanescence, or 
what Hooke calls the ‘levitation,’ 
or negative gravity, of the matter 
of a comet’s tail, its presence can- 
not be wholly inoperative or nuga- 
tory. Planets must frequently have 
passed through the space where it 
is floating—our earth among them ; 
and if we have hitherto failed in 
tracing any distinct connexion be- 
tween the propinquity of a comet 
and our own meteorological con- 
dition, this may have been due to 
the imperceptible insinuation rather 
than to the inactivity of the foreign 
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matter which may have been intro- 
duced into ouratmosphere. Those 
sudden effects upon the climate or 
weather which people in general are 
apt to ascribe to a comet even from 
its first appearance, are certainly 
not beyond possibility ; since we 
see enough to lead us to infer a 
polar energy not unlike that of 
electricity, which might magnetize 
us, as it were, at once, through a 
considerable intervening space ; 
but if the supposed result is due 
to actual physical commixture, it 
would probably not be felt till 
some seasons afterwards. In this 
view a sanguine theorist might 
trace the cause of our late strangely- 
disturbed and cheerless atmospheric 
state to the slowly communicated 
influence of ‘the Donati.’ But it 
is obvious that we should have pre- 
viously to establish the fact of a 
similar abnormal condition over 
the whole surface of our globe; 
and there we should in all likeli- 
hood fail. In fact, till meteorology 
can be so extended as to embrace 
in one view the contemporaneous 
state of our whole atmosphere, it 
must be very far short of fulfilling 
the expectations to which the at- 
tention paid to it of late years 
might naturally give rise. But the 
question of cometary influence may 
some day receive an unequivocal 
solution, should a comet of suffi- 
cient volume draw as near to us 
as the late splendid one did to 
Venus; or pass beneath the moon, 
as that of 1454 was long supposed 
to have done, on the misunderstood 
testimony of a Constantinopolitan 
historian ; or possibly involve us as 
really in the sweep of its glowing 
train,as the Donati,apparently, and 
in celestial perspective, enfolded 
the infinitely more distant Are- 
turus. We have sometimes amused 
ourselves with the speculation, 
what would be the state of men’s 
minds were it announced, on the 
authority of our national obser- 
vatory, that such a conjuncture 
was to be soon anticipated. Lalande 
has told us what a superstructure 
was raised in France on a much 
slighter foundation ; when in 1773 
he published a Memoir on Comets 
which may approach the Earth :— 
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On a vu dans cette occasion d’une 
maniére que je n’avois pu prévoir ni 
méme imaginer,-& quel degré le public 
mal instruit peut étre frappé par les 
propos des ignorans ; avant que l’ouvrage 
eut été publie l’on se persuada que j’avois 
annoneé une cométe, qui dans un an, 
dans un mois, . . . dans huit jours alloit 
causer la fin du monde; lalarme étoit 
devenue presque générale parmi le peuple; 
il fallut faire annoncer dans la Gazette 
de France du 7 Mai, 1773, que lon 
n’attendoit point de cométe, si ce n’est 
dans dix-huit ans, et que je n’avois rien 
prédit de tout ce qu’on répandoit sous 
mon nom. 

But what if he could have given 
no such assurance? It is perhaps 
impossible to picture the universal 
consternation that would sweep 
like a ‘ white squall’ over the waves 
of human society, were such an 
occurrence somali announced to 
be drawing nearer night after night. 
One cannot help contrasting this 
thought with the fact that events 
involving far more unquestionable 
results are positively known to be 
in hourly progress towards us all, 
and advancing upon us with rapid 
and inevitable course ; and yet the 
great majority of the human race 
heed them not, and act with as 
little reference to them as to the 
vainest astrological predictions, 
Even such is man ! 

But all this while we have not 
said a word of what is by far the 
most extensive branch of our sub- 
ject—sidereal astronomy. Shall 
we turn our telescope for a few 
minutes on some of those double 
stars which it is so capable of 
drawing out and separating, and 
mark the admirable combination 
of two or more suns in a single 
system, in many cases almost de- 
monstrating itself to the eye—in 
others proved more irrefragably by 
the evidence of slow but certain 
and actually measured motion? 
Shall we notice the singular con- 
trasts of colour, or speculate on the 
conditions of existence in the light 
of a crimson day, in which all ter- 
restrial vegetation, Mr. Hunt as- 
sures us, would perish? Or shall 
we rather seek some of those mar- 
vellously rich tracts in the Galaxy, 
where myriads of glittering points 
are crowded into one telescopic 
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field, and we seem to gaze literally 
upon ‘the host of heaven? A 
comparatively small instrument 
directed to a region so easily found 
by the naked eye and any common 
globe, as ‘the sword-hand of Per- 
seus, will bring out a scene that 
leaves all description far beneath 
it ; and yet this, if one of the most 
conspicuous and apparently nearest 
of such clusters, is by no means 
singular in its degree of conden- 
sation; nor is it equal to some 
others in the regularity of its ar- 
rangements and the marshalling of 
its glittering myriads. There is 
something, too, peculiarly strange 
and impressive in the contempla- 
tion of a solitary cluster, such as 
Nos, 13 or 92 of Messier’s catalogue 
in Hercules, or No. 15 in Pegasus, 
or 5 in Libra, or especially, if the 
instrument has sufficient aperture, 
2 in Aquarius. We view such a 
cluster with a telescope capable of 
indicating by a minute stippling 
of light the starry nature of its 
diffused and misty glow. There it 
stands, in perfect insulation in the 
depths of the profoundest space, a 
ball of stars—a comparatively de- 
fined region of small extent, con- 
taining several hundreds or thou- 
sands of suns—detached from every 
other object, and evidently self- 
contained under some wonderful 
bond of mutual connexion. How 
unfathomable is such a mystery ! 
And even more wonderful, and pro- 
bably more analogous to our own 
‘nebula,’ though less easily met 
with, are those perforated rings, of 
which the finest may be found with 
little trouble, by means of a tole- 
rable telescope, half way between 
8 and y Lyre—though we would 
caution the seeker not to prepare 
himself for disappointment by ex- 
pecting anything more than asmall 
and dim object: yet the Earl of 
Rosse there figures a splendid and 
fringed coronet ; and Secchi, with 
his 1500-power-bearing Munich 
object-glass in the -sky of Rome, 
finds it breaking up into a con- 
geries of stars. But weare getting 
into a literally unbounded field— 
endless are the prospects of beauty 
and wonder that a transparent 
night unfolds, when 
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—all the spangled host keep watch in 
squadrons bright, 


to him whose well-aided eye wan- 
ders among the crowded nebule of 
Virgo or Coma Berenices, strains 
itself fruitlessly to detect the com- 
position of the grand nebula in 
Andromeda’s girdle, whose black 
rifts, discovered by Bond, will 
escape any ordinary optical means, 


Armatumque auro circumspicit Oriona. 


Our survey is closed for the 
present, and we hand over our 
glass to our friends, greatly mis- 
taken if its revelations do not prove 
an unending source of wonder and 
delight—greatly disappointed if it 
is not the means of leading them 
to higher and nobler thoughts, and 
deeper and more awful impressions 
of the Great Creator’s ‘eternal 
power and godhead.’ Here is the 
peculiar distinction, the unrivalled 
pre-eminence of astronomical study; 
other pursuits may rival it in inte- 
rest and attractiveness—in sublim- 
ity and immensity, none—while, as 
Clement of Alexandria expresses 
it, it causes the soul to approach 
more nearly to the Creative Might. 

In this point of view, we cannot 
regard without sincere pleasure the 
wide accession of po} air which 
astronomy has received in England 
of late years, It has never, indeed, 
been discouraged, excepting by the 
expensiveness of its pre-requisites. 
But, as we have already observed, 
this grand impediment has, to a 
great extent, been removed. Opti- 
cians have seen the expediency of 
departing from the traditionary 
system of high finish and high 
srices ; and the remarkable excel- 
oes of French workmanship, and 
cheapness of French labour, have 
done much to lower the standard of 
cost in our own country, while they 
have fully maintained that of per- 
fection. A very small comparative 
outlay will now secure an achro- 
matic, equal, in some cases perhaps 
superior, to those of the elder 
Dollond; the heavy expense of 
which, a century back, was the 
immediate exciting cause of Her- 
schel’s most successful manufacture 
of reflectors: and a hundred years 
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ago, no money could have com- 
manded such instruments as are 
now being rapidly diffused in all 
directions. We do heartily rejoice 
in this. Unavoidable ‘stupidity, 
and still more unhappy scepticism, 
will everywhere and in every study 
miss their lesson: but the direct 
teaching of the telescope is the 
glory of God. 
—Heaven 
Is as the book of God before thee set; 


and whatever facilitates the deci- 
phering of its glorious characters 
must be looked upon as an intel- 
lectual and spiritual benefit. It is 
perhaps not presumptuous to assert, 
that He who made the eye, gave the 
telescope. 

But though we may and ought 
to rejoice in the increasing popu- 
larity of a pursuit so calculated to 
widen the sphere of pure and ex- 
alted pleasure, we must not de- 
ceive ourselves with the anticipa- 
tion that any great advance in dis- 
covery will thus be made. The 
country gentleman, the clergyman, 
nay, the tradesman and the mecha- 
nic, may now avail themselves of 
means which Cassini, or even Hers- 
chel I. in his early career, would 
have gloried in possessing. But 
while amateurs are thus brought 
up to the old observatory level, the 
observatory level itself 1s rising in 
proportion, and it is there that the 
work of discovery may be expected 
to go on, to be popularized in its 
subsequent diffusion. This ought 
to be so, and will be so, not for 
the want of the power of observa- 
tion among humbler aspirants— 
often pre-eminently thus gifted— 
but from the superior means and 
appliances in which such establish- 
ments do, or may soon be expected 
to abound. The hitherto unprece- 
dented manufacture of small or 
medium-sized and cheap telescopes 
is but keeping pace with the ad- 
vance of higher applications of the 
optician’s skill. Achromatics of 
from five to nine inches in aper- 
ture are wonderfully multiplied, 
when the difficulty of their pro- 
duction is taken into account. 
Alvan Clark’s projected eighteen- 
inch object-glass for the Missis- 
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sippi University, and our country- 
man Cooke's, of two feet, to go out 
to Egypt, will outvie all that the 
Munich Optical Institute has 
hitherto produced, and all other 
similar works, of quality equal to 
their pretensions ; for it is scarcely 
necessary to say that Mr. Craig’s 
spirited undertaking at Wands- 
worth was a failure. Nor indeed 
should Munich hold up her head so 
high as she has done. She may no 
doubt boast of much that is ad- 
mirable in computation and mani- 
pulation, but her material is not 
safe as to permanency of polish, 
nor is her success always on a level 
with her reputation. Sécrétan’s 
fifteen-inch object-glass at Paris is, 
we believe, as large as anything 
from Munich, and must be good, 
since M. Laugier, Arago’s nephew, 
told us he had with it separated 
the great test, y? Andromede ; but 
this is no great feat for such an 
aperture, since Clark will do as 
much with eight inches, and we 
have seen it elongated with five 
and a half of his workmanship. 
The Germans think much of the 
Dialyte, a modification of the 
achromatic proposed some years 
ago by Rogers, in England, and 
executed about the same time from 
the computations of Littrow, by 
Plossl, in Vienna ; but it does not 
seem likely to supersede the ordi- 
nary construction, even if it may 
sometimes rival it ; and the fluid 
object-glasses of Blair, the stum- 
bling-block of our youthful curi- 
osity, said to be beautiful exceed- 
ingly in themselves, are too diffi- 
cult of execution to be likely to be 
revived. No one, as far as we 
know, has attempted a combina- 
tion of the dialyte with Blair’s cor- 
recting principle, but as an experi- 
ment it oa be very interesting, 
and would obviate the objection to 
the latter arising from the diffi- 
culty of construction, except ona 
very small scale, Nor have Stein- 
heil’s quadruple achromatics re- 
ceived that attention in this coun- 
try which they probably deserve. 
But after all, the usual combina- 
tion which we owe to Peter Dol- 
lond, imperfect as it is in some 
respects, is so practically efficient 
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that it is likely to keep its ground. 
Reflectors, less manageable and 
less convenient, but not less per- 
fect, are making a vigorous effort 
to recover the supremacy which 
they enjoyed in old Herschel’s 
days. Of the Earl of Rosse’s co- 
lossal tube nothing seems to have 
been heard of late, but Lassell’s 
four-feet speculum is said to pro- 
mise wonderful excellence, and the 
curious contemporaneous invention 
of Steinheil at Munich, and Léon 
Foucault at Paris, is capable, under 
favourable circumstances, of being 
very valuable. In this most in- 
genious contrivance, an accurately 
figured and highly polished concave 
disc of glass is coated in front, in- 
stead of at the back as a common 
mirror, not with the ordinary alloy 
of mercury and tin, reflective as it 
is, but with a yet more brilliant 
film of pure and perfect silver. The 
effect is beautiful, at least on ter- 
restrial objects, to which alone we 
have seen one of these instruments 
directed. Our Astronomer Royal, 
who has witnessed the performance 
of a large speculum of this kind at 
the Paris Observatory, has spoken 
of it in terms of great admiration. 
In that instance the well-known 
ingenuity of our French neighbours 
is remarkably conspicuous; they 
employ a disc of glass so thin and 
flexible that its figure is completed 
and brought to perfection by the 
pressure of air blown into a cavity 
at its back from the mouth of the 
observer, and confined there at 
ae by a stop-cock. This de- 
ightful instrument has the griev- 
ous drawback of uncertain perma- 
nence, especially in a damp climate ; 
but where the means and the skill 
of restoration are at hand, it is so 
readily repaired, that under such 
circumstances it*promises to be of 
high utility; and we learn with 
great pleasure that it is likely to 
be tried on an adequate scale in 
the private workshop of an Eng- 
lish clergyman. The clever con- 
trivance of the French Colonel 
Porro, for viewing the sun without 
a darkening glass, deserves to be 
mentioned ; in which the rays, en- 
feebled by reflection from an un- 
silvered glass mirror, are subse- 
II 
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quently. weakened to any required 
extent, by an application of the 
properties of polarized light. 

Such are the modern appliances 
of astronomical discovery—never 
so multiplied hitherto, never so 
adequate to the task; nor have 
public munificenée or private libe- 
rality ever been more conspicuous 


in placing them in situations where ~ 


they are likely to be used as they 
deserve. Yet while we feel a just 
pride in our means of attack, we 
may not presumptuously hope that 
the fortress of celestial truth will 
ever be yielded into our hands. 
We shall no doubt make further 
progress. Some of the outworks 
will fall ; some whose approaching 
surrender may be predicted; others 
which perhaps at present might be 
deemed impregnable. But the 
Great Architect, while He has 
doubtless more than permitted the 
studies of astronomy—while we 
may rather say that He has or- 
dered and appointed them for His 
own ameotian also set'them their 
bounds which they shall not pass. 
Extravagant ideas may be, as they 
sometimes have been, entertained 
upon this subject; but they will 
never be fulfilled, and the cause of 
their failure is no mystery. The 
defects of material and workman- 
ship increasing rapidly with every 
augmentation of scale, and the im- 
pediments arising from the un- 
steadiness of our atmosphere, 
which, as observers well know, are 
multiplied in a high ratio with 
every enlargement of aperture, are 
alone sufficient to threaten a gra- 
dual interruption of progress ; and 
though in theory a telescope might 
be constructed of any assignable 
magnitude consistently with the 
strength and rigidity of materials 
yet a limit would 4soon be reached 
in practice, from a cause which has 
been adverted to, but only in part, 
by Kitchener, and to which we 
think sufficient attention has not 
been paid. This is, the limited 
opening of the pupil of the human 
eye. Ifthe aperture of the instru- 
ment is pushed beyond a certain 
extent, either the beam of rays 
emerging from the eye-piece will 
be too large to enter the pupil, 
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outside the area of which all light 
is of course thrown away; or if 
diminished, as it may be by in- 
crease of magnifying power, to the 
necessary extent, that amount of 
power will become too high for 
any ordinary condition of at- 
mosphere ; for, as astronomers find 
to their cost, few are the nights or 
hours when they are not sensible 
of its prejudicial interference. For 
instance, since the diameters of the 
cylinders of rays that enter and 
emerge from the telescope are to 
each other as the magnifying 
power, it is evident that with an 
aperture of six feet, such as the 
Earl of Rosse attained, a power of 
360 would be the lowest that 
could be used, since thus only 
would the emergent pencil be re- 
duced to one-fifth of an inch, the 
customary size of the fully ex- 
panded pupil. Such is the or- 
dinary supposition, but it is too 
favourable; because, under the 
stimulus of so powerful a light as 
such an instrument would collect, 
the pupil itself would contract to 
adh smaller dimensions, and the 
oa must again be raised, per- 
aps doubled, to compress the 
light into it, and would soon be 
forced up to an amount which 
would under ordinary circum- 
stances be useless, especially with 
an aperture collecting so much 
atmospheric disturbance ; and this 
limit would sooner be reached in 
the reflector than in the achro- 
matic, in consequence of its larger 
aperture. 

But, independently of this prac- 
tical difficulty, it is evident that no 
attainable amount of magnifying 
will ever sufficiently diminish our 
apparent distance from those remote 
bodies, to enable us to pronounce 
confidently as to their exact nature 
and condition. We may, and we 
very probably shall, gain a greater 
insight into the physical arrange- 
ments of the nearer planets. We 
may map out the configurations of 
the surface of Mars and Venus, and 
gather full evidence of continued 
eruptions, and possibly trace 4 
low-lying atmosphere and a limited 
vegetation in the Moon. We may 
yet detect the existence of planetary 
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systems dependent upon the nearer 
fixed stars; and gain some data, 
less utterly vague than that at pre- 
sent, as to the cause of that won- 
derful phenomenon of variable 
light ; and it is not unlikely that 
the proofs which are accumulating 
around us of the comparative prox- 
imity of many of the minuter stars 
may shake to the foundation some 
long-received speculations as to the 
construction of the sidereal hea- 
vens. All this may be, and some 
of our readers may live to see it. 
But as magnifying power will 
reach in practice an assignable 
limit, so the result dependent upon 
that power is not difficult to be 
assigned, at least in a general way. 
The nearest approach of Mars 
leaves him still about thirty-five 
millions of miles from the Earth ; 
the distance of our own satellite is 
something under a quarter-of-a- 
million. Disearding at once what 
ought to have been disposed of long 
ago, Herschel’s often-vaunted power 
of six thousand, as a mere experi- 
ment, which that illustrious astro- 
nomer himself considered as of no 
practical use, let us see what would 


be the result of two thousand, a 
power still unattained, we presume, 
with any degree of distinctness or 


perfection. Such a power would 
reduce the apparent distance of 
any objects in the same proportion, 
or, in other words, bring them two 
thousand times nearer. Then we 
should see Mars and the Moon as 
large (though by no means, from 
atmospherical and instrumental 
defects, as defined) as if he were 
about seventeen thousand five hun- 
dred miles distant, and she, a hun- 
dred and twenty miles from our 
eye. But how little should we 
know of the real constitution of 
our Earth, or its works of nature 
and art, at a distance of seventeen 
thousand five hundred miles! and 
how obscurely would the largest 
buildings or roads that could be 
imagined on the Moon, were it even 
peopled by a race of giants, be dis- 
tinguished, or made out in detail, 
if a hundred and twenty miles 
intervened! What would the pros- 
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pect of London or Paris at a similar 
distance present, beyond a speck 
whose real nature could only be 
divined from previous acquaintance? 
and still less hope can there be that 
animated beings should ever fall 
within our ken. We must learn 
to set a reasonable bound to our 
curiosity, and to adopt the idea of 
Scaliger, 


Nescire velle, quae Magister Optimus 
Docere non vult, erudita inscitia est. 


This may seem but a discourag- 
ing view of the future progress of 
our delightful science, yet, as we 
have seen, it is deducible from the 
very nature of things. And the 
believer in Divine revelation at 
once perceives that in it which is 
in full accordance with the destiny 
of the race of man. Whatever 
doubts and difficulties may beset 
the study of unfulfilled prophecy, 
the duration of the present state of 
things may not be protracted very 
long. For all that we can tell a 
crisis may be approaching, perhaps 
at no very remote period, which 
may terminate the whole existing 
condition of the world; and it is 
consistent with this expectation 
that the studies and pursuits of the 
human race (for our remarks may 
be applied to other sciences) should 
be gradually approaching a boun- 
dary beyond which neither energy, 
nor ingenuity, nor perseverance, 
shall avail to force them ; and that 
the increase of knowledge, which 
the prophet Daniel assigns as the 
characteristic of the last times, 
after a progress of unwonted velo- 
city, should suffer gradual retarda- 
tion, like the vertical ascent of a 
projectile as it approaches its ut- 
most extent. Even the mind of a 
reflective heathen might be struck 
with this evident approximation to 
some unknown limit, the meaning 
of which would to him be hidden 
in mystery ; but to the Christian 
that limit is not unknown, and the 
mystery is readily solved in the 
light which inspiration throws upon 
the future destiny of the earth and 
the works that are therein. 
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IDA CONWAY. 
BY J. M. C. 


CHAPTER XV. 


DA, with that affection which 

delights to ponder on every act 
of virtue in its object, dwelt secretly 
on the instances she had heard of 
Ernest’s generosity and charity, till 
it seemed to her that there was no 
other man capable of so.much good- 
ness. She persuaded herself that 
she was only admiring abstract 
excellence. She did not believe 
that her approbation was influenced 
by personal partiality. Yet, if she 
had questioned her sentiments can- 
didly, she might have convinced 
herself that the same benevolence 
reported to her of Captain War- 
burton, would hardly have struck 
her so much, and that it might not 
even have appeared to her as a 
subject either for admiration or 
attention. 

The wunlooked-for meeting at 


Gernsdorf, the warm, undesigned 
praises of the schoolmistress, and 
the contents of D’Entzberg’s letter, 


served to feed a thought which, it 
had been hoped, would dwindle 
and fall away from privation in the 
present seclusion. The perseverance 
of the Countess Rosenberg in her 
refusal to name the wedding-day, 
the apparent estrangement between 
Wertheim and his son, the delays 
and the difficulties that seemed to 
exist in the relations of all the 
parties concerned in this proposed 
alliance, were indications of some 
smouldering fire working its way 
on to open conflagration. Her 
heart whispered to her where that 
fire was first lighted, and she 
dreamed one night that all the flat, 
wide plains of Wertheimburg were 
filled with light and beauty, while 
two rejoicing lovers walked forth 
once again side by side, on 
through the dark solitude of the 
forest to breathe the mountain 
air; but as she began to climb, 
supported by the hand she loved, 
she fell from that high, happy 
dream, waked by the voice of 
Eugénie, her maid, who brought 


bad tidings. Her aunt Kitty was 
ill. Eugénie was a faithful old 
servant, not sparing in the way of 
rebuke, and she told Ida with a 
certain significance of manner that 
she believed Miss Conway had suf- 
fered from anxiety and solitude. 

‘Miss Conway had caught cold) 
Eugénie said, ‘sitting for ever in 
that damp garden — her spirits 
were depressed—she had lost her 
strength, and now this cold was 
taking a bad form.’ 

Ida’s conscience told her that 
the solitude was the result of her 
own neglect ; that the anxiety was 
the consequence of her own be- 
haviour. She wished to repel the 
truth, to take refuge in unbelief ; 
and she called Eugénie cruel, but 
she dressed herself with all haste, 
she hurried to her aunt’s room, 
and there saw the evil as distinctly 
as her servant saw it. She saw it 
more strongly, for she saw it mag- 
nified by the force of fear and con- 
trition. When she went to Miss 
Conway she found her lying down 
outside her bed, her face was 
flushed, her eyes were partially 
closed, her hand was __ pressed 
against her heart. Ida fell on her 
knees by her bedside, and threw 
her arms about her. Oh! was it 

ossible that she had ever neglected 
ner ¢ 

‘Aunt Kitty, Aunt Kitty, you 
are ill. Why have you not told 
me so before? Why have you not 
called me to you? Why have you 
kept your illness a secret from me? 
Where is your pain—what do you 
feel—when did it begin—where, 
and on what day? Oh! tell me, tell 
me! My Auntie—my Kitty—my 
own, my dear, my angel Auntie! 

Aunt Kitty called up her sinking 
strength for one soft caress as she 
answered with difficulty, strug- 
gling for breath. 

‘IT did not know, my child—I 
thought I should get—better—do 
not—never mind—presently— 
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. Ida rose, and drawing aside the 
heavy curtains of the bed, which 
were of a rich golden coloured 
damask, fastened on Miss Conway 
such a look as would let no symp- 
tom escape its hold, There was a 
nervous movement about the cor- 
ners of the mouth, and tears made 
their. way down the channels of 
the cheek; tears that, few and 
gentle as they were, poured down 
with the weight of a great deluge 
into Ida’s soul; and yet they were 
grateful drops, and this moment 
was the only happy moment that 
Kitty Conway had known since 
her arrival at Wertheimburg ; this 
moment, when the daughter of her 
heart was restored to her, and she 
felt that she had not doted alto- 
gether in vain. 

Ida was full of hurrying alarms, 
Her fears went in advance of the 
truth, and her mind foresaw a 
catastrophe too terrible to be en- 
dured. She concluded the impor- 
tance of immediate medical assis- 
tance, but there was only the dis- 
trict doctor within easy reach, and 
his duties extended over so many 
miles of country that the chance 
of finding him at home was small. 
She would not trust a servant to 
seek for him. She would leave 
Eugénie with her aunt, mount her 
horse, and go to find him. His 
address was obtained from the 
steward, Eugénie was sent to-Miss 
Conway, Thekla was saddled, and 
Ida galloped away. According to 
her foreboding the doctor was out, 
and she was referred to an assis- 
tant of small ability for her only 
comfort. It was better than no- 
thing, and she urged him with 
energy to follow her; she would 
not leave the house till he did so. 

His long pale face looked paler and 
longer when he saw Miss Conway’s, 
and after many hesitations and 
interjections, he indicated with a 
feeble attempt at decision, that it 
would be advisable to bleed the 
patient. Ida had foreseen that 
necessity, but Eugénie was alarmed 
opposed herself to it, and alarme 
Miss Conway. 

‘I tell you, said Ida, with reso- 
lute authority, in answer to the 
servant's remonstrance, ‘that it 
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must be done. I know it must, 
and I have brought this man here 
only for that. If you are afraid, 
leave the room, and I will under- 
take whatever is wanted.’ 

Eugénie, however, was not cast 
in so weak a mould. She would 
avert the operation if possible, but 
if that were impossible, if the 
thing must be, she would stand at 
her post and do her duty. It was 
Ida’s resolution alone that carried 
the day, for the medical adviser 
was prepared to give way before 
opposition, to shirk responsibility, 
and to enter upon a more timid 
treatment. 

The operation was performed, 
Miss Conway fainted under it. 
Eugénie was sure that she was 
dead. She ran confusedly hither 
and thither in search of restora- 
tives, dropping the bottle she 
esteemed of most vital importance, 
smashing the glass that was to re- 
ceive its contents, and, sparely as 
that spacious room was furnished, 
contriving to tumble over every 
piece of furniture it held before 
she reached the bed. Death itself 
could hardly have maintained its 
constancy in this hurly-burly, and 
Miss Conway opened her eyes. 
Half an hour afterwards she was 
dosing quietly, and Ida, reassured 
for the moment, was able to leave 
the room and collect her thoughts. 
She must write to Badheim. She 
must have the best advice. She 
must at once summon Dr. Enghel. 
He was a man of considerable 
skill; he was the Wertheims family 
physician; Baron Entzberg spoke 
of him as the best of men, and 
Aunt Kitty personally liked him. 
Ida wrote to him, wrote to the 
Baron, wrote to her father, and 
wrote to Emily Warburton en- 
treating her presence, and begging 
her if possible to accompany the 
doctor; she thought her aunt 
dangerously ill; it was an attack 
of pleurisy ; she could not in this 
anxiety bear the loneliness of her 

osition, Eugénie was affectionate, 
ut she exhibited her affection by 
adding continually to her fears, 
and dwelling on and amplifying 
every subject of affliction. Ida 
implored Emily to come, im- 
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plored her to remember her love 
for her mother, and come to her, 
using more entreaty than was 
needed, for Emily was ever ready 
to serve a friend ; but a great de- 
sire anticipates as it dreads a denial. 
She passed the night in her aunt’s 
room watching every turn, listening 
to every breath, only dozing fora 
few minutes at a time herself to 
start up in terror. It was a relief 
to see the dawning light. When 
early in the morning the Herr Dis- 
trict-Doctor Berghen came, he in- 
spired more confidence than his 
assistant, having more confidence 
in himself, and he was discreet 
and reasonable. He first approved 
of the bleeding, and he then sug- 
gested some tisanes and arrow- 
root. Ida felt more composed after 
his visit, and better able to bear 
the time that must pass before the 
great Enghel could arrive. 

He did arrive, in his well-known 
open phaeton, early in the after- 
noon, and he was accompanied by 
Emily Warburton and Baron Entz- 
berg. The Baron’s eager friend- 
ship would not suffer him to rest 
at home after the receipt of Ida’s 
letter. He could not trust solely 
to the Doctor’s report, much as he 
esteemed him ; he must come and 
see and hear and judge for him- 
self; he must try to serve his 
friends in their distress ; he must 
seek to cheer his darling child. 

The moment was with Ida one 
of those when an act of friendship 
is most keenly felt, and her welcome 
was a burst of rapture. Mrs. War- 
burton was pressed to her heart 
again and again; one hand was 
not enough for the Baron, and she 
gave him both. 

‘Oh! you kind, kind, dear Baron. 
Oh, Emily, what a blessing this is!’ 
The Doctor was greeted with more 
reverence ; he was looked on asa 
deliverer, he was met with homage, 
he was led to the sick room ina 
kind of triumph, and Eugénie 
curtsied down to the ground when 
he entered. What other potentate 
is so great as a physician in the 
time of need? But his figure was not 
imposing ; it was short and round, 
and he had a rolling gait resem- 
bling that of the leaden-weighted 
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men of wood that children play 
with. He wore loose puckered 
trousers, which Captain Warburton 
described as confounded German 
sacks, and a frock coat that looked 
as if it had belonged to his father, 
who had been a taller man than 
himself. His face was wide and 
puffy, and his beard was never quite 
clean. Indications of the nature 
of his last repast were generally to 
be discerned upon it, through the 
medium of an adhering bit of 
egg, or globule of soup, or crystal 
of sugar. So far his appearance 
was not prepossessing, but his eyes 
were penetrating, his capacious 
forehead gave the impression of 
intelligence, determination, and 
benevolence, and in his quick 
speech there was a pleasant, kindly 
tone. He was not a dealer in 
humbug; he did his best for his 
patients, and he was cheerful with 
them. His opinion of Miss Con- 
way was favourable; she would 
require great care, but with such 
care as she would have, he believed 
she would soon get better. Miss 
Ida must be hopeful ; he would re- 
main with them as long as he 
could to-day, and he and his excel- 
lent friend the Baron would return 
to Badheim together late in the 
evening. He would pay another 
visit the day after to-morrow, and 
meanwhile Miss Ida might safely 
trust to the Herr District-Doctor 
Berghen, who was a good man. 

Ida’s spirits rose in the exact 
proportion of their previous de- 
pression, and on leaving her aunt’s 
room she was ready to listeri with 
animated interest to the whole of 
the Baron’s communications, which 
were not few. 

‘Ach, Miss Ida! I have left poor 
Arno behind ; I have left him in 
my room. I have said to my ser- 
vant, “ Franz, make him happy ; it 
is a so hot day. Give him his 
drinks ; let him drink deep. Mon 
Dieu! Miss Ida, do you know what 
for? It is once a year at Badheim 
a government inspection of all 
hounds!’ 

‘Of all the dogs?) Why? 

‘It is to detect who shall be sus- 
ceptible to be crazy. It shall be 
next week. Mein Gott! if it beso 
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hot I shall perhaps bleed Arno first 
before he go, to make him all 
safety, my poor child! (The Baron 
dropped his head despondingly 
while he spoke.) ‘It is our Grand- 
Duchess is so ‘nervous for hydro- 
phobias. It is some near relation 
of hers shall have died, no doubt, 
in hydrophobe. Mein Gott! but 
it is sad—so many hounds all at 
once is a too great assembly for 
Arno’s nerve, and he has so bitter 
cried last year. Mon Dieu! it might 
be fever to come on for him, like our 
poor Aunt Kit’s! And now, what 
more do I say? Ach! our so dear 
Captain Warburton hasmade scenes 
yesterday in our salle de jeu. He 
has slided in mit me to see Auguste 
at play, and we shall have met 
young Prés de Lys, who has come 

ack again from Paris, and not 
made his suicide yet, as you re- 
member he promise he shall; but 
heisa so spoil child he cannot keep 
his promise ever; his grandpére is 
rich and shall pay his debts, and 
now he has come back, as he tells, 
to win and re-pay; but I believe it 
shall be a lady he attach himself 
to here ? 

‘What was the scene? 

‘What zis scene? Ach! shall I 
ever forget? It is comic to tell, 
but it might well be tragical, My 
young Frenchman when he sees me 
and Herr Warburton, remembers 
ze cotillon which he has direct, and 
which has so divert him; and he 
ask in whispers how ze end was, 
and if it be our Pole at last, or our 
young German count who shall 
carry off as conquest beautiful Miss 
Conway. My poor captain—he is 
all in air if he hear your name, and 
he suppose our Frenchman means 
an insult, so his blood mount to 
his head and he swear many of 
your gross English words, which I 
shall not tell in your face. And 
Prés de Lys is hot too. Zey cannot 
understand zemselves, and it is a 
loud noise; our officials interrupt ! 
I carry my two children out by 
force, and it all begin again out- 
side; and Prés de Lys to cry out, 
“Un duel! un duel!”’ 

Ida started. 

‘Be tranquil, mein lieber kind! 
be tranquil, It is all good, all 
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well, I have put myself between ; 
I have said. “ No duel, no duel !— 
you only demand an interpret; I 
shall be.” And so I have made 
calm, and have translate (only 
not so true as I can, but much 
more pleasant), for each what each 
has said; and in my polite arti- 
fice I have rendered all kind. I 
have made my children to speak 
compliments and to shake hands, 
for Captain Warburton would not 
permit Prés de Lys kiss his cheek, 
So I have carried our excellent 
Captain Richard at last quite tame 
to his home.’ 

‘I am glad he is safe,’ said 

a. 

It was for her that he had been 
ready to expose himself. 

‘Yes, it is all pass now, said the 
Baron ; ‘ Prés de Lys is in so good 
humour, for he has won on zat 
night. Lord Archibald plays, but 
dlays safe, I believe—only to stake 

is winnings, and he shall not lose 
gravely ; but he shall lose for Au- 
guste. Mon Dieu! zat unlucky 
soul. Ach! your herr papa has 


sent a note for you in my pocket, 
and positive I went to forget it? 


After searching in his pocket for a 
time, and turning out several sweet 
biscuits intended for Arno, and a 
little brass collar, he at length dis- 
covered the note and gave it to 
Ida, It was concise and dry :— 

* My dear Ida, 

‘I am sorry my sister is ill; I 
hope to hear a good account of her 
to-night from Doctor Enghel. The 
Graf begs that you will make his 
house quite your own, and invite 
any friends you wish to see; but 
you have none here besides Mrs. 
Warburton, who accompanies the 
doctor. 

‘If there should be any imme- 
diate danger send for me at once ; 
but otherwise it is impossible for 
me to leave Badheim at present. 

‘IT have aletter from my brother ; 
he tells me that his son Harry, who 
has been travelling, will visit Bad- 
heim before returning home. 

‘Your friend, Madame de Valin- 
court, begs to add a few lines on 
the same paper. 

* Your affectionate father, 
‘ArcH. Conway.’ 
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Celestine’s postscript was in a 
different style :— 

‘My trés chére Ida, 

‘IT am toute désolée for your 
charming aunt. Poor thing! how 
very sad to be so ill in such an old 
house! You must be au déséspoir, 
I am sure, 

‘I pray of you take care of your 
health and your beauty, and come 
back with your blue eyes lovely as 
when you quitted us. You are one 
of those very few who really are 
pretty when they cry ; so you may 
cry just a little en société, only not 
too much, and not at all when you 
are alone. Tell Miss Conway que 
je laime bien, and that I hope so 
very much she will soon be tout a 
fait rétablie ; en attendant, I pro- 
mise to bien soigner ce chér Sir 
Archibald. 

* Your toute dévouée, 

‘CELESTINE DE VALINCOURT.’ 


‘Ach! our Valincourt has add 
some lines to herr papa’s letter,’ 
observed the Baron, watching Ida 
while she read the note, and detect- 
ing the handwriting through the 
transparent paper as she held it 
up. 
‘ Yes,’ answered Ida, shortly, be- 
ing displeased with the Baron's 
scrutiny. 

He laughed, walked to the win- 
dow, sucked the gold head of his 
cane, and laughed again; then 
seating himself opposite to Ida 
with an expression of infinite mer- 
riment, he said— 

‘Ach! our poor Sir Conway !— 
he sometimes called him Sir Con- 
way, sometimes Lord Archibald, 
and now and then by accident gave 
him his right title. 

Ida was not prepared to make 
any reflection upon her father, and 
remained, silent. The Baron went 
on in his usual discursive manner : 

‘Sir Conway is not ze only one ; 
zere is Mr. Orme; zis so reverend 
man. Now he goes to all Madame’s 
comités: she has convicted him 
zat she understand his pamphlets. 
What more !—he is all captivate. 
I have much respect for our Valin- 
court—she has capacities, It is 
only Graf Wertheim who shall be 
her equal,’ 
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‘The Graf Wertheim!’ exclaimed 
Ida, astonished. 

‘Certainly, yes. Our Graf has 
his arts and his coquetteries !’ 

‘Oh! Baron Entzberg ; the grave 
Graf Wertheim, whom I—whom I 
—yes, whom I felt afraid of ; you 
surely do not mean to speak so of 
him.’ 

‘Certainly yes. It is his discre- 
tion, his wisdom; he is freezed 
outside, but he has his melt for his 
occasions; and when crack goes 
his ice, it is a lady to tumble in, 
It shall be perhaps our best ladies 
at Court. He shall have his half- 
dozen, or it might be his dozen, all 
below his zumb, as you English 
say. Ach! but he is so clever, 
and it go well unless it shall be too 
many of his ladies assembie all at 
once in his face. Mein Gott! but 
it is sometime a démélé, so ; and 
he has had his trouble, for our 
female jealousies !’ 

‘Say no more,’ said Ida. 

‘Ach, mein kind! Itis no harm, 
it isno harm, My Graf knows so 
exact where he shall stop; he do 
well, Our Grand-Duchess is, I 
believe, never so much in obedience 
as for him. Ze Rosalie would be 
persecute, would be lock up in her 
rooms, but our Graf will not have 
so; and if he pretend to retire 
our Duchess will give up all. Ach! 
you must not look so serious. I 
divert myself sometime to look at 
him, but I smile in respect, for he 
has his great powers, and [ credit 
no woman he shall desire to captive 
shall ever resist !’ 

‘Are women so weak? -inter- 
rupted Ida ; ‘are we made of such 
poor stuff ? 

‘Tender stuff, which is so neces- 
sary for a politic, replied the 
Baron. ‘If you shall rule my men 
you shall govern first my women ; 
and so Graf Wertheim go his train. 
It is well,—it is well; I have fail 
because [ have no favour in our 
Grand-Duchess, and I am lost. Ze 
coquettish artifice wants me, and I 
am lost.’ 

The loss of office was a theme 
which chafed the Baron whenever 
he touched upon it, and he rose 
and took a few turns up and down 
the room with his short bustling 
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steps, at intervals, according to his 
habit, apostrophizing Arno, though 
the dog was not present. 

‘Ach, Arno, Arno! you shall be 
sorry—you shall hang your tail— 
your poor master is disgrace, your 
master is quite disgrace !’ 

‘Baron Entzberg,’ said Ida, in- 
viting him with her sweet smile, 
‘come into the garden and let me 
show you Aunt Kitty’s favourite 
flowers.’ That smile was enough, 
and the disgrace was forgotten. 

‘Yes, mein kind. Yes, I shall 
see your flowers, but I shall show 
you mine first. See, now, what 
tor I shall fetch from your vesti- 
bule.’ And he went in quest of a 
parcel leftthere. He brought back 
with him a_ richly-embroidered 
cushion. ‘Zis is my work! See, 
I have made it for your Aunt 
Kit.’ 

‘Your work, Baron Entzberg? 
Do you work with your needle? 

‘Ach! du Himmel, do I not? 
Have I not work my own chairs, 
and Arno’s own matz? Mein Gott! 
Thave taught Carlotta to embroider, 
and now she teach at our palace. 
It is all Berlin wool. I do not mix 
beads. I say beads in flowers is ill 
taste. It might be one pearl very 
small, very judicious, here, just on 
a rose-leaf for dew ; but beads to 
mix in wool is ill taste, is no har- 
mony, is vice!’ 

‘I see, said Ida, looking with 
wonder on the embroidery, which 
was of singular beauty, ‘that men 
cal surpass women even at their 
own trade. Surely no woman’s 
work was ever equal to this.’ 

‘I work in my bed, said the 
Baron. ‘I have all my ideas com- 
posed. I sleep not always, and so 
| take my embroideries. Our dear 
Aunt Kit! shall it please her? 

‘Oh! that it will. - How she 
will thank you when she is well 
enough ! 

‘You see,’ said the Baron, con- 
templating with concern two small 
green leaves, ‘you see my leaves are 
so bad finished; but I began my 
cushion for your aunt—it is long 
time pass, And yesterday when I 
hear she is ill I finish it all in a 
so infinite hurry to bring it in 
me, 


The Baron’s Occupations, 


‘How kind of you,’ said Ida, 
extending her hand to him, and 
they walked out into the garden. 

The Baron complained of its 
stitiness, its too symmetrical flower- 
beds and formal paths. He was 
fond of avenues, bye paths, laby- 
rinths, and surprises. The Graf 
should make improvements. 

‘Had Miss Ida noted well the 
chapel ? 

‘Yes, she had attended service 
there.’ 

‘Did she go among the tombs !— 
had she seen that of the Countess 
Theodora, Ernest’s mother, Doro- 
thea’s mother? The family-vault 
was at Feldstein, another castle 
belonging to the Count, as large 
and more beautiful than Wertheim- 
burg, but Theodora had a fancy to 
be buried here, where her children 
were born, and her wish was com- 
plied with. Poor zing, she was so 
young when she has died! Her 
son has plant some roses to her 
grave, and it isa more pretty flower- 
bed as any we see here.’ 

‘I have not seen it,’ said Ida. 

‘Shall we go now? asked the 
Baron. 

* No, answered Ida, with a shud- 
dering movement, ‘ I think I would 
rather not to-day.’ 

‘It isaso beautiful grave,’ per- 
sisted the Baron. 

*‘ Not to-day, not to-day ; another 
time,’ said Ida. ‘Come, let us look 
at this old-fashioned sun-dial.’ 

The appearance of Dr. Enghel 
on the wide gravel walk beckoning 
the Baron disturbed them. 

‘Ach! mein Gott! and I have 
yet so much to tell!’ exclaimed the 
Baron, in vexation. ‘ Do you know? 
——but I have said I shall not say.’ 

‘Then do not say.’ 

‘Ach! it is only to Potolski,’ 
replied the Baron. ‘See, now— 
what matters promises to our Pole, 
and you shall not hurt him if I tell 
you? 

‘I will not promise, Baron ; and 
you must not break your promise,’ 

‘Du Himmel! shall you be so 
over and above your sex as you 
shall not burn for curiosity? You 
so good child. But I shall tell you. 
It is Madame Wolf I have met late, 
quite late, one hour and a quarter 
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last midnight! in our Scufzen 
Allée, whispering Potolski.’ 

‘Oh! great God!’ exclaimed Ida; 
‘so late’ (clasping hold of the Baron’s 
arm in great perturbation while 
she spoke). Oh! Baron Entzberg, 
Baron Entzberg! Stop! stop! and 
do not, do not tell me that Doro- 
thea was there too.’ 

‘She was not, my child; she was 
not. Our Countess shall be safe. 
It is, I believe, an old intimacy, for 
Potolski and Madame Wolf! Old 
acquaintance, my Pole says. Mon 
Dieu! but if I be a governess I 
shall not desire such an acquain- 
tance. Hush, Miss Ida, hush; no 
more words. We must sew up our 
discreet lips ; here comes our doc- 
tor. Mon Dieu! Dr. Enghel, you 
are so impatient.’ 

Dr. Enghel came close up now 
to call him away. 

‘Really, I must be impatient,’ 
replied the Doctor, speaking Ger- 
man {he could only command a 
very few words of English] ; ‘ for 
how could I expect you unless with 
some expression of impatience on 
my part to leave such‘ company ? 
It is only a strong sense of duty 
that enables me to force myself 
away, I assure you.’ 

Ida smiled brightly. The com- 
pliment pleased her, trifling as it 
was, because the Doctor was the 
Wertheim family physician, and 
he might perhaps speak in such a 
sense of her to Ernest. She ac- 
companied them back to the house, 
and looking out upon the court- 
yard while the phaeton rattled 
away over the old pavement, she 
could hear the clear tones of the 
Baron’s voice melting into the dis- 
tance with the question, ‘ What 
say you, Doctor, shall I bleed my 
poor Arno f 


CHAPTER XVI. 


After many hours of close confine- 
ment to her aunt’s room, Ida went 
to taste some fresh air in the gar- 
den. The hopes of the preceding 
day had declined. The symptoms 
were less favourable ; and though 
there was not that immediate danger 
which Sir Archibald indicated as 
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the only sufficient cause for a visit 
from himself, there was enough of 
discomfort, enough of illness, to 
suggest anxiety, and in a sensitive 
temperament like Ida’s to produce 
depression, She had watched from 
the patient’s window with troubled 
thoughts the fading of the light ; 
and now in the dusk of evening, 
while sleep was lulling for a while 
the excitement of fever, she came 
to share in nature’s calm. Those 
tall flowers, so lately flushed with 
their pride in the red glory of the 
departing sun, now showed like a 
wan troop of mourners, and with 
bent heads were ready to drop 
their tears because he was away. 
Some there were which, sad in 
nature, decline to look upon the 
light of day, and only wake into a 
languid life with the deepening 
shades of night. They now began 
to rouse and to salute the air with 
their faint fragrance. Ida moved 
on past the sun-dial, and watched 
a heap of clouds huddling in the 
direction where Badheim lay. The 
chirp of the grasshoppers was the 
only sound that broke the stillness, 
and the evening seemed passing 
into death rather than sleep. Her 
spirit sank yet a little lower under 
the weight of that heavy atmo- 
sphere, and she sat down weary on 
an antique garden-chair, when she 
heard the lowering of the draw- 
bridge, presently followed, as she 
thought, by the tramp of a horse’s 
hoofs across the old court-yard. 
Who would ride to Wertheimburg 
at that late hour? Not the doctor 
—he came always in his phaeton; 
not the Baron—he was no horse- 
man. Who, then? Was there a 
secret hope stirring within her as 
she walked up and down the long 
gravel walk,which made the appear- 
ance of Captain Warburton when 
he presently came to greet her, once 
again fall upon her with the burden 
of a disappointment ? 

His face was glowing with ex- 
citement A fortnight had passed 
since he had seen her, and now he 
stood close to her. He paused 
awhile, and looked at her before 
he spoke, and then said— 

‘1 ought to apologize, Miss Con- 
way, for so late an appearance, and 
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in doing so, I may as well at once 
apologize for being a fool; for is 
not an Englishman who trusts him- 
self to a German horse a complete 
fool? IL had leave to come down 
here from the Graf; and the Baron’s 
account of Aunt Kitty made me 
wish so much to come that every 
moment I stayed there at Badheim 
was a kind of penance tome. I 
hate their open carriages, and so I 
was going to’ hire a _ horse, but 
Count Ernest heard of it from the 
Baron (everything is heard of at 
Badheim), and, very handsomely, I 
must say, offered me his own Czar. 
It was the very animal, Miss Con- 
way, that he rode on the day of the 
hunt: a day I shall never forget. 
Nor shall I easily forget this brute ; 
as obstinate a brute as ever was 
saddled, with some nasty tricks, 
too: the Count calls it play. Ger- 
man play it may be: in England it 
would be vice. His paces are bad, 
and his mouth is as hard as a table, 
harder than our modern tables, for 
they turn when you bid them, and 
that is just what my friend the 
Czar will not do.’ 

‘But he has done it, for you are 
here.’ 

‘Yes, because I was determined 
that he should, And I have taught 
him a lesson that he is likely to re- 
member: I have taught him to 
know an English rider.’ 

‘T hope you have not hurt Count 
Ernest’s horse,’ 

‘Oh, no; but I have got the 
better of him. During the first 
ten miles he was continually stop- 
ping at the houses and cottages of 
all the old Fraus whom the Count 
visits, and frequently tried to bolt 
away off the high road ; and finally, 
when we came to the entrance of 
that little village called Gernsdorf, 
between this and Badheim—I dare 
say you know it; rather a tidy 
little village—this most  ill-con- 
ditioned and most evil-minded 
animal I ever sat across, took it 
into his head that he would come 
to a full-stop, made a halt of it just 
opposite a small building called 
the school-house, with a fine porch 
and the Wertheim arms with all 
their quarterings blazoned over it, 
and no earthly power could move 
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him. I lashed him! I pitched well 
into him! But these odd contri- 
vances called horses in Germany 
have hides like English donkies ; 
and there he stood with his fixec 
idea—a determination not to move. 
It was a grand event for the village. 
All the inhabitants poured out, and 
expressed their guttural astonish- 
ment, The children, little innocent 
Germans, were marvellously eager 
to help in the castigation. Between 
persuasion and punishment it took 
me an hour to stir my Czar, and 
afterwards, in crossing a brook, I 
thought again we should have come 
to grief. The Czar hasa disgusting 
trick of rearing. But here we both 
are at last. And now I ought to 
be thankful, thankful, Miss Con- 
way, to see you; and thankful 
under the circumstances that I have 
reached you alive; for the brute 
is vicious: it is nothing less than 
vice, however the Count may 
choose to call it play.’ 

‘It is a pity, said Ida, without 
any touch of sympathy, and in 
accents that were far from encou- 
raging, ‘that you went through so 
much to come here.’ 

‘No, replied Richard, warmly, 
‘it is not; it might well have been 
a thousand times as much; I can- 
not—and you surely know it, Miss 
Conway—l never can go through 
too much for you,’ 

‘1 do not know why you should 
go through anything for me; I 
would much rather you did not.’ 

‘Why; why would you rather 
not? tell me why.’ He drew closer 
to her while he spoke. 

‘I do not wish anybody to suffer 
inconvenience on my account ; each 
has enough to suffer for himself, I 
know that.’ 

‘It can be of no use for you to 
have such a wish ; you cannot pre- 
vent us all, all of us who know you, 
from longing to serve you, to do 
something for you. I hate phrases 
and talk, and fine words, but 
could feel a pleasure in suffering 
pain for you. It sounds odd, | 
dare say, but it is true ; it is true’ 

‘It ought not to be true, Captain 
Warburton, and I beg to say again 
that I do not wish it. Let us leave 
the garden, let us join Emily.’ 
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‘No, not yet, not yet, Miss Con- 
way, not yet. Why do you say it 
ought not? Are you vexed, are 
you angry, have I expressed myself 
clumsily? tell me. I cannot bear 
to see any trouble in your looks, 
no, not the slightest. Did you tell 
me that you knew what it was to 
suffer? then I say that you ought 
not to suffer ; I am sure you ought 
not.’ 

‘What can you expect, when you 
know Aunt Kitty is so ill? But do 
not think about it ; do not think, 
Captain Warburton, whether I suf- 
fer or not. Come and join Emily,’ 

‘No, not yet; I must say some- 
thing more; not yet. It must 
matter to me if you suffer; I can- 
not help it, I have no choice, I 
have just now told you that I 
cannot bear to see you in trouble ; 
it is true; you must and you shall 
feel it true.’ 

‘How can I, when you are saying 
the very thing I beg you not to 
say ? 

‘But I do not mean to annoy 
you; I do not mean to press you 
further to hear anything more of 
my feelings, when it seems you 
would so much rather not. The 
time has been, I can remember a 
time when things were different, 
when you felt some little interest in 
what I said, and what I thought ; 
but I will not press it on you, L 
will not, I will wait patiently, and 
perhaps you will change again.’ 

‘I have not changed, Captain 
Warburton, and I shall not change. 
Do not speak soto me; and do not 
look for what is impossible.’ 

‘What t impossible? few things 
are. And [ hope itis not impossi- 
ble that you should change.’ 

Ida moved away with an expres- 
sion of impatience. 

‘You are going, Miss Conway? 
but you must stay, for I have 
something for you, something sent 
to you by Count Ernest.’ 

Poor Captain Warburton’s emo- 
tion was not pleasant when he saw 
the effect produced by the mention 
of that name, the anxiety with 
which she turned back to him 
while he drew from his pocket a 
folded piece of music. 

‘It is a song,’ said he, 
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‘What song? 

‘I have not looked at it; only 
Count Ernest asked me would [ 
charge myself with that song for 
you ; a great many bows from him, 
of course ; and I bowed in answer, 
and said I would, and so here it is. 
it is the Count’s own folding, and 
not at all well folded; I should 
have made a much neater parcel of 
it.’ 

Ida extended her hand impa- 
tiently to receive it. A slip of 
yaper with her name on it in 
Gaede writing, enveloped the 
music. She took it off carefully, 
it was not to be lost ; and then she 
searched anxiously through the 
leaves of the song for the letter 
that she expected to find, but there 
was no such thing, he had not 
written ; and what, then, were the 
words of the song? what meaning 
were they to convey? It was 
Schubert’s celebrated Addio, begin- 
ning with the well-known line 


Ecco il supremo istante. 


And a cruel conviction thrust itself 
upon her ; the thought flew to her 
heart like an arrow to its butt, 
swift, straight, and piercing ; there 
was but one interpretation that 
she could put upon this offering ; 
it was sent as a parting token; 
it must be a signal of total sepa- 
ration ; what else? And was this 
then to be the end, was this really 
the end, was it in such a way that 
Ernest intended to take leave 
of her for the last time? Was 
this sent to her as the indication 
of the coming marriage? was it so 
that their intercourse was to be 
closed, could it be so? was this 
quite the end? <A song—a song 
put into the hands of Captain 
Warburton, and sent to her !—not 
a word of his own, not one word ; 
and he knew her to be in such great 
trouble; he might have come to 
learn how she was ; he might have 
written: he sent her a song. The 
Baron, kind and friendly, had come ; 
even Célestine had written; but 
the song was to convey Ernest’s 
meaning, and to convey it in Rich- 
ard Warburton’s presence. Why? 
what was this for? She had known 
him not a man to neglect the ties 
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of friendship, and as her aunt’s 
friend, as her brother’s friend, he 
surely owed her more than this. 

Richard looked at her fixedly, 
seeking to read her thoughts in her 
face; after a moment’s pause, he 
said, ‘Do you like this song? 

‘No, I do not like it, I will not 
have it ; you may keep it yourself, 
or you may throw it away. 

She cast it down on the seat 
near her, and Richard’s spirit was 
glad again. 

‘Well, I confess I am not sorry,’ 
he said, ‘to see that you do not 
like that song. I am not sorry 
that you should throw away an 
offering of Count Ernest’s, Do not 
look angry with me, Miss Conway, 
I do not deserve it; it is not for 
myself. No, it is not because I 
have seen the shadow of him 
obscuring me, it is not because I 
have seen the recollection of him 
more pleasant than my company, 
it is not because [ have heard his 
name when I expected to hear my 
own, it is not because he has eter- 
nally stood between you and me; 
no, it is not because he has done me 
an injury, but because he has done 
8 an injury, that I am glad of 
this.’ 

‘Injury! -Captain Warburton, 
‘there is none to anybody; say no 
more ; I can stay here no longer.’ 

‘Yes, you must stay while I tell 
you that I think there is an injury. 
Why is it that your name is ever 
coupled with his? What do Madame 
Valincourt’s—(I hate that French 
woman)—what do her insinuations 
mean? Ought they to be endured? 
If she had been a man I would 
have taught her to measure her 
length on the floor while she spoke; 
but as it was, I could only turn my 
back, and she cared little for that. 
How dared she, and how dared 
that intolerable French coxcomb, 
Preddeliss (Prés de Lys) — how 
dared they any of them for amoment 
speak of your name and the Count’s 
together? how can it be, when it 
ought not to be? 

Richard was much excited, but 
the effect of his warmth of manner 
was for the time to cool Ida, and 
she replied with composure— 

‘Most things that are at Badheim 
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ought not to be; do not be so agi- 
tated, Captain Warburton; pray 
come away into the house.’ 

‘Why! how is this, Miss Conway? 
how is this? how can you bear to 
hear what I have just told you, 
that you are the subject of such 
remarks? is it nottrue, then, thatthe 
Count is an engaged man ; or is he, 
after all, not engaged tothe Countess 
Rosenberg? and am I to explain to 
myself your manner to me this 
evening by the conclusion that if 
he is engaged it is elsewhere, and 
that there exists some secret under- 
standing— 

‘Stop, Captain Warburton! you 
have spoken of the impertinence of 
others, of the unwarrantable inso- 
lence of their gossip; but what is 

our own? how much worse! I 

ave given you no cause to speak 
so to me, and you have no right to 
do it. I will hear not one word 
more from you; I am going now,’ 

‘Miss Conway, listen!’ 

‘No, never again to you.’ 

She walked away from him. She 
never turned, she never paused, till 
she reached the sick room, the 
repose of which (her aunt was still 
dozing) was grateful to her. 

Captain Warburton went to find 


Emily, and he told her with strong 
ainful emotion, that he should 
eave Wertheimburg the next morn- 

ing at five o’clock. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Night, which sometimes steals 
with so sweet a dulness over the 
senses, with rest from care, with 
suspension from anxiety, with the 
desired oblivion, at others comes 
on with a wild tumult, stimulating 
instead of lulling, rousing the brain 
into unnatural activity, sending the 
current of thought to strike and 
rend like an electric fire—piercing 
obscurity, painting on the dark 
canvas pictures too intensely bright, 
bringing fever instead of repose ; 
and so it came to Ida now. 

The old strife was renewed, but 
at last with a different result, The 
anger that had been roused against 
Richard subsided, and the truth 
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contained in his observations re- 
mained ; the conviction came gra- 
dually upon her that he was a 
friend in intention, and that how- 
ever bluntly he had spoken it was 
with a view to her good. He was 
after all right. It was not proper, 
it was not fitting, that her thoughts 
should be occupied, and that her 
name should be associated with a 
man who was assigned to another 
woman. It was time to make a 
strenuous effort at self-conquest; it 
was time completely to crush an 
affection that must be fatal to her 

eace and to that of all who loved 

er. But how difficult to do it. 
Where and how could she begin? 
Must she go back to the old time, 
and attack the recollections so dear 
to her? How could she bear to 
empty her heart of its treasure? 
Where was the boon of forgetful- 
ness to be looked for? Her memory 
was so strong; the impressions 
were cut into it so sharp and deep. 
Would time and silence really do 
this work? Would they ever blot 
them out? Captain Warburton had 
thought her conduct inexplicable, 
unless through some secret under- 
standing with Ernest Wertheim. 
A secret understanding! She knew 
herself incapable of it ; she was in- 
capable of any fraud. Through the 
whole course of her life, which now 
seemed long to her, from the time 
when she was first rocked in her 
cradle to the present hour, she had 
never known what it was to prac- 
tise a single act of deceit. She was 
interrupted in her musings by a 
knock at her door. It was Emily, 
who was at once admitted. She 
looked at her thoughtfully for a 
while, and then said, 

‘Come to breakfast, Ida, and 
afterwards, if we are not wanted in 
Aunt Kitty’s room, we will walk 
and talk together for half-an- 
hour.’ 

Arm in arm, and silently, they 
went to breakfast. There were 
only two covers laid. 

‘Where is Captain Warburton ? 
asked Ida, timidly. 

‘He is gone. He went away at 
five o'clock this morning. He 
seemed ill, poor fellow. He had 
passed a bad night.’ 
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Ida’s face fell; her conscience 
stung her. 

‘Oh, I am sorry he is gone.’ 

‘Are you? 

Emily’s face brightened. 

‘Yes. Lamsorry. I wished to 
tell him that I was sorry I spoke 
so angrily to him. I know he is 
really good. I wished very much 
to shake hands with him this 
morning.’ 

‘Shall I write to him ? 

‘Yes, and give him that message; 
only, Emily, do not add anything 
of your own. Do not say too 
much,’ 

‘IT will be faithful, Ida, you may 
depend on me.’ 

After the visit to the sick room, 
they strolled in the garden toge- 
ther. Ida was little disposed to 
speak, but Emily had much to 
say. 

‘Iam glad, my dear Ida, to see 
you now thinking of your aunt, 
devoting yourself to her who has 
devoted herself so much to you. 
You are doing your duty now; you 
will soon be happy.’ 

A deep sigh from Ida. 

‘You think not, perhaps; but the 
time will come, I am sure of that. 
Your thoughts will free themselves 
from a heavy load. I must speak 
— openly to you now. Your 

ear mother, who loved me so 
much that she made me Reginald’s 
godmother, as you know—your 
sweet gentle mother—said to me 
once in her last illness, “If my poor 
little Ida should live to know grief, 
you be a friend to her, Emily, and 
help her. Kitty,” she said, “is good 
and true; but she will never have 
courage to point out a painful duty. 
You do that for Ida, if it ever 
should be necessary.” Your poor 
mother! You were on the floor 
playing with your doll when she 
said this, and she looked at you. 
I remember that look distinctl 
even now so long after; and I think 
the time is come when I must 
speak. Why do you let go my 
hand, Ida? Let me have yours 
again.’ 

The hand was restored to her. 

‘Tam convinced, my love, that 
no good can ever come from this 
attachment ; not that I blame it— 
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no. It was only too natural that it 
should grow up in your heart; but 
no good will ever come of it. It 
must be evident to you, if you try to 
think candidly of it yourself, that 
you have been wasting a good affec- 
tion—throwingaway the pearl,pour- 
ing out the generous wine upon the 
empty hearth; for, allowing even 
that the Countess Rosenberg should, 
after long weary struggles, release 
Count Ernest from his promise to 
her, could you be happy in such a 
sacrifice? He has not acted well— 
he cannot have acted well—to 
either of you. Your esteem there- 
fore must go down; and that being 
so, your excellent nature must re- 
fuse affection, nor can you build 
up your own happiness out of the 
ruins of another.’ 

‘You need not say any more, 
Emily. I have made up my mind; 
but 1 would rather not hear any 
more.’ 

‘You have made up your mind, 
Ida; but perhaps not yet quite as 
you should. You have made up 

our mind perhaps that you are to 
[ miserable ; but you must deter- 
mine to be happy. Do not move 
away from me, my child; come 
close again and listen. I will speak, 
for | know I am speaking toa mind 
that is capable of understanding. 
Look round you, How many af- 
fections are there that believe an 
eternal union absolutely necessary 
to happiness, necessary even to 
life; and how many would do 
better without it! Those that are 
said to be disappointed live on 
with a regretful, not altogether 
bitter, dream, in which there is 
still something bright left—an idea 
that is not destroyed. Those that 
are supposed to be gratified are the 
most often cruelly killed—dying 
on the rack ; and that is the really 
heavy disappointment—the disap- 
pontnees which it is difficult to 

ear—when a passionate love is 
ended by an unhappy marriage, 
when the fine idea is crushed for 
ever and the vision is clouded over 
by a gloomy truth.’ 

‘That is only sometimes—very 
seldom,’ 

‘That is very often.’ 

‘Among my friends, Emily, I 
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know many who are happy in their 
marriage, love going on as it began 
with them, and even growing more.’ 

‘That may be, Ida; but I am 
sure that the happiest marriages 
have not begun with passionate 
unreasoning affection. ‘There may 
be exceptions; but [ think there 
are not many. What is begun with 
reasonable preference will go on 
rationally to the end. But if you 
choose to dream of something be- 
yond humanity, why then you will 
do best to keep it as a dream.’ 

‘Emily, is it then possible that 
you were unhappy as a wife? 

There was a long pause before 
Emily replied, with a voice less 
clear and oo serene than usual. 

‘IT was very unhappy.’ 

Another pause, and then she said, 

‘Yes, Ida, I married from an 
enthusiastic, romantic affection ; 
that surprises you perhaps, because 
you think me so quiet and cold; 
but still it is true. 

‘Richard Warburton’s father was 
a man of attractive exterior, of ac- 
complishments, of genius, and he 
had some good qualities which my 
partiality foolishly exaggerated. 
He was a friend to the poor, and 
he was capable of disinterested 
zeal and service to a friend; but I 
was warned by those who were my 
true friends, though I thought other- 
wise then, that his good qualities 
were more than counterbalanced by 
some of another kind, and that he 
could ill-usea woman—that his first 
wife hadsuffered and suffered much ; 
but I was in love. I was under 
the influence of his tenderness for 
me, which seemed at that time so 
great and so true, and I could not 
think it. I replied that it was 
probably the wife’s fault, and I 
believed that he had never loved 
her as he loved me. My family 
remonstrated. They thought, as 
fond relations will think, Ida, that 
even the best man could hardly be 
good enough for me. I had so 
many gifts, they said, and I was 
throwing them away. But my per- 
sistence carried the day. They 
withdrew their opposition, and the 
prayer of my soul was granted. I 
was united to the man whom I 
loved more dearly than anything 
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else in life, and I was completely 
miserable.’ 

‘Oh, Emily ! 

‘Yes, it was misery. Ask for no 
more details, Ida. I cannot per- 
suade myself to tell them. I feel 
it all too sharply even now. The 
change from ‘the dream to the 
reality, the descent from the su- 
preme felicity to the bitter morti- 
fication, the affronts of an insulted 
wife and the struggle to hide them. 
That long, great effort, Ida, of con- 
cealment, is the secret of what you 
sometimes call my serene coldness 
or my cold serenity. It taught me 
the necessity of a tranquil manner, 
and with the help of time and 
habit, the feeling really became 
tranquil too at last.’ 

‘Emily—you—you so good, so 
sweet—you ill-used. I cannot bear 
it, itis horrible. Oh, what a man! 
—and you had really loved him so 
much f 

‘Yes, Thad. I had believed it 
impossible to be happy without 
him ; and yet it was impossible to 
be happy with him. But, Ida, this 
is in confidence. I have given up 
my secret, hoping it might be of 
use to you. But never allude to it 
again ; promise me—never.’ 

‘I never will—never,’ said Ida, 
tightly pressing her friend’s hand 
while she spoke. 

There was another long interval 
of silence, and then Emily resumed, 
in her usual calm tones, . 

‘My dear Richard was my best 
friend. He felt for me. His devo- 
tion has been untiring. He has been 
as obedient as a son to every wish 
of mine. He has been as kind and 
considerate asa brother. There can- 
not be a better man than Richard.’ 

‘Let us go now to Aunt Kitty, 
said Ida. 

The visit to the sick room 
brought with it new apprehension. 
There was a change for the worse : 
the fever ran high. The Herr Dis- 
trict-Doctor Berghen was instantly 
called in. He looked grave, and 
expressed a wish for Dr. Enghel’s 
opinion. Dr. Enghel was expected 
that afternoon. How long the time 
seemed till he came. With Ida 
each minute was a great pain; and 
all previous records were erased 


. 
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from her mind, every other im- 
pression was obliterated under that 
of the present danger. 

Her aunt’s devotion, her long 
indulgence, her life of self-denial, 
kindness much too often neglected, 
tenderness much too seldom re- 
paid, an unsparing love, only 
enough prized now when it was 
perhaps too late; these were the 
images that her grief called up, and 
stamped with the die of remorse. 

She longed for action and for 
some great redeeming service. Was 
it really too late? Was that dear 
heart to die now, to die before she 
knew the loving repentance, the 
returning grace of gratitude? Was 
life to be so bitter ? 

Dr. Enghel arrived. How slow 
he seemed as he mounted the stairs. 
What a pity that he was so short 
breathed, that he so often paused, 
and how difficult it was civilly to 
reply to his ‘ Forgive me, young 
lady, but I am tired, out of breath, 
and fat ; a phrase that he repeated 
at every interval of rest. How Ida 
wondered to see him so composed, 
so slow, when she felt that one 
bound could take her from the 
lowest to the highest of those many 
steps. But at last he was in the 
room; at last he was examining 
the patient, and with altered looks, 
anxious, attentive, thoughtful. He 
was clearly not satisfied, but he said 
little, except that he would come 
certainly the next day, that Miss 
Conway must be kept very quiet, 
that at the slightest change Dr. 
Berghen must be summoned. 

Ida trembled at those words, and 
with a white face and faltering ac- 
cents she entreated Dr. Enghel to 
stay with them himself. ‘I beg, I 
beg,’ she said in German ; and the 
supplication of her eyes, of her 
sweet tones, of her attitude, was 
too much for the warm-hearted 
doctor. He gave way under it, and 
after some little pretence at resis- 
tance, consented to remain all night. 

‘Yes, yes, my child ; be at rest 
—never fear. You may make sure 
of me.’ 

Emily looked on, and in the 
midst of her uneasiness she smiled 
—smiled at that unconscious per- 
suasive charm in Ida which ope- 
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rated so easily upon all who came 
in contact with her. The good 
doctor now, under her directions, 
sat down to write home that he 
was detained, and a messenger was 
despatched to Badheim with his 
note. It was not thought neces- 
sary to summon Sir Archibald. 
The doctor's presence was in 
every way useful ; not only because 
it inspired confidence, but because 
the attentions that were due to him 
the little cares for his comfort and 
the proper civilities, served in a 
manner to distract the mind from 
its anxiety; but as evening came 
on, the pressure of that anxiety 
increased, for the patient was 
worse. The doctor’s tone became 
grave, his accustomed facetiousness 
was forgotten, and his eyes moist- 
ened with compassion when he 
looked on Ida. When night came, 
Emily, always considerate, begged 
Dr. Enghel, who had already in the 
morning complained of fatigue, to 
go to bed, and to leave to Ida and 
herself the task of watching, ready 
to rouse him should any new symp- 
tom appear. He was willing enough 
to consent to this arrangement ; 


but before retiring to rest he took 
Emily Warburton aside, as if to 


make some confidence to her. Ida 
came between them. 

‘Oh, Doctor, tell me,’ said she. 
‘It is I who must do all form 
own auntie: trust me, and I will 
do all.’ 

‘Thou, poor child! and so thou 
shalt, said Dr. Enghel. And he 
then told her that he expected a 
crisis early the next morning ; it 
might be at five or six o’clock. If 
at that time a slight moisture 
should appear on the skin, he must 
be called up to administer a 
draught, and he should do it hope- 
fully ; if, on the other hand, no 
moisture should appear, and if the 
pulse should beat harder and the 
breath come heavier, why then he 
might be called too; but—he saw 
Ida’s face, and dared not finish his 
sentence. He walked to the win- 
dow, and looked out ; he took out 
his large red pocket-handkerchief 
and blew his nose. Then he came 
back to Ida, and said, 

*My child, I shall not go to bed ; 
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no, I shall watch with you—I shall 
not leave you this night.’ 

Ida put her hand in his, trying 
to thank him; and they entered 
Miss Conway’s room together, there 
to wait through the night for the 
expected signal of hope or death. 
That long night (it seemed in- 
finitely long from the quantity of 
sensations crowding into it); that 
dim night (only one feeble light 
was burning in the room); that 
silent night (the only sound was 
the moaning of the sufferer, or the 
heavy breath from the good doctor 
when, overwearied, he fell asleep) ; 
that solemn, sacred night (sacred 
as the priestly shrine which accepts 
the sinner’s disclosure, and shrouds 
it in mercy); how many thoughts 
it gathered in, poured forth from 
Ida’s trembling soul like propitia- 
tory vows—like sacrifice ; how many 
hot, secret, repentant tears were 
dropped into that wide vessel of 
iuliene: and how many labouring 
hearts at the*same hour were fill- 
ing up that great chalice with 
offerings like hers! This is the 
wealth of night; these are the 
mysterious treasures that she hides 
in her ample bosom—the penitent 
promise, the longing prayer, the 
grievous cries of a concealed re- 
morse, 

The hours went on, and the 
morning’s light broke in through 
the thick curtains of the window, 
tinged with their yellow hue. The 
night-taper flickered and died. The 
doctor slept, but not Ida. Not 
once had - eyes been veiled in 
rest; and she crept now to the 
bedside, and intently watched— 
watched for the change—watched 
for long, and she saw none. She 
heard the regular ticking of the 
great clock on the staircase count- 
ing out the tedious minutes with - 
her. She heard the impetuous 
stroke of her own heart’s pulse, 
afraid of its hope—sick with its 
fear. She saw the object of her 
devotion stretched out there before 
her, unknowing of her presence, 
unknowing of her great love. The 
patient was in that trance of fever, 
that dull coma which ‘is the un- 
kind mockery of sleep, and her 
breathing was marked by uncon- 
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scious moans; but presently the 
moans diminished, and in the ut- 
most trepidation Ida listened for 
the coming breath as it came slower, 
quieter. She stooped close down, 
she kissed the hot brow, she held 
in hers the passive hand, and she 
surely felt—yes, it was no idle 
fiction of hope she felt—the grow- 
ing moisture steal over the soft 
palm. She must wake the doctor ; 
she went to him and whispered in 
German— 

‘Oh, thou dear, dear Doctor— 
Doctor Enghel! Doctor Enghel ! 

He woke immediately, and his 
senses travelling back at once to 
the spot where he took leave of 
them, he replied, 

* My child, is it for the draught ? 

‘I think so. Come and see ; oh, 
Doctor, come!’ 

She led him to the bedside. He 
looked, he touched the hand, and 
he smiled ; he took the phial from 
Ida’s hand, poured its contents into 
a wine-glass, and administered the 
potion to his patient. Then he 
turned to Ida, and gave her a look 
which meant congratulation, which 
meant a release from the worst ap- 
prehension. 

Hope comes after fear sometimes 
with a shock that looks like a 
sudden sickness; and Ida stood 
there pale, fixed and speechless, 
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though she saw and fully under- 
stood the face of comfort ; but ina 
little while the gentler emotions 
found their way, and she sank 
upon her knees, screening her face 
with her hands, that the Doctor 
might not see how she communed 
with her God, nor the tears that 
streamed down in her passionate 
thanksgiving. Nevertheless the 
physician, good man, knew it all 
well, and had his own excellent 
and kindly sentiments of gratitude 
and sympathy strengthened in this 
case by the warm personal interest 
which he felt for Ida. Now that 
the crisis was past for her aunt, his 
concern became active for her. He 
sat and contemplated her quietly 
till she rose from her knees, and 
resumed her seat at the foot of the 
bed, and then he approached her 
and said in low, distinct tones— 

‘Your aunt is sleeping, and you 
too must sleep. bey me, my 
child, and go away to bed. See 
now, I shall as usual set you the 
right good example, and retire my- 
self. Eugénie will stay here, and 
in the morning—Miss Ida, in the 
morning—we shall all rise for our 
day’s work fresh and happy.’ 

‘I will obey you, answered Ida ; 
‘you deserve to be obeyed —in- 
deed you do, you good, excellent 
doctor!’ 
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NE of the most remarkable of 
recent phenomena has been the 
liberty of thought which the Church 
of England, ever since the close of 
the stormy period which succeeded 
the repeal of the Test Act and the 
passing of the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill, has permitted both to her 
ministers oan to her members. 
There never probably was an eccle- 
siastical body which, retaining as 
much spiritual vitality and ad- 
ministering as much spiritual com- 
fort, tolerated such wide differences 
of opinion on the great theological 
oroblems debated by the age. This 
onourable characteristic broadly 
distinguishes the National Church 
from the great majority of dissent- 
ing sects. It is difficult for any 
one who has not interested himself 
in Dissenting controversies, or at 
least read Dissenting newspapers, 
to understand the severity of the 
moral tutelage to which the ortho- 
dox Nonconformist surrenders him- 
self. The laity are so preached at 
by the preachers, and the preachers 
so watched by the laity, that con- 
tinuance in the communion, with- 
out the most absolute submission 
to the current doctrines, would be 
little less than prolonged torture. 
It is this stringent superintendence 
which, quite as much as the social 
position of the Church of England 
explains the constant migration of 
the more refined and educated Dis- 
senters into the Establishment. 
The dissident sects do not fall off 
absolutely in numbers, but they are 
exclusively recruited from below. 
It is the constant complaint of their 
organs that the more opulent among 
them are always on the point of 
deserting them, They are, in fact, 
prisoners escaping from religious 
servitude into a freer air. 

This toleration within the Church 
of England, which for twenty years 
seemed to be assured, has been 
suddenly threatened in the last 
few months by the panic which 
followed the appearance of the now 
famous volume called Essays and 
Reviews. We do not propose to 
discuss the theology of the book for 


a moment; but the liberty of 
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opinion which seems to be endan- 
gered is so infinitely important that 
no excuse is needed for attempting 
to discover what are the foundations 
on which it ultimately rests, and 
how far they are strong enough to 
resist such pressure as is now ap- 
plied to them, and may be applied 
again in similar eventualities. 

We must begin by repudiating 
the ground assumed by those who 
assert that toleration within the 
Church is not really in peril, be- 
cause the Essayists are only cla- 
moured against as clergymen. It 
is to be feared that this argument 
a from persons who in their 

earts despise the panic, but wish 
to have a pretext for joining in it, 
If laymen had written the book, 
they urge, we should have nothing 
to say against it, but it is scan- 
dalous that it should be published 
by clergymen. It ought to be 
carefully remarked that, so long as 
the law of the Church of England 
remains unaltered, the Essayists 
have a complete case against those 
who make their clerical character 
the gravamen of the charge against 
them. Théy might reply, if they 
chose, that they are clergymen be- 
cause they cannot help it. . The in- 
genious writer who observes that 
Mr. Goodwin is a layman, and that 
Mr. Jowett and Dr, Williams might 
recover their liberty in a moment 
if they chose, simply states—doubt- 
less without knowing it—what is 
not true. Holy orders are still in- 
delible, chiefly owing to the obsti- 
nate resistance offered to a change 
in the law by the very bishops who 
are ‘at a loss to understand’ the 
moral condition of men who retain 
the quality of clergymen while 
publishing Lssays and Reviews, A 
man who cannot get rid of his 
orders is fully justified in retaining 
his preferment, whatever be his 
opinions, The right to share in 
the temporalities of the Establish- 
ment is only a partial compensation 
for the heavy Hieabilities which the 
indelibility of orders carries with 
it—disabilities which consist not 
only in annoyances to feeling, but 
in an absolute disqualification for 
KK2 
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several of the callings which Eng- 
lish gentlemen naturally follow. A 
clergyman cannot, for example, be 
called to the Bar. We see no 
escape from the conclusion that, 
even if the Essayists were conscious 
of disagreeing with the doctrine of 
the Church, they would at present 
be justified not only in performing 
the secular or semi-secular func- 
tions which some of them dis- 
charge, but in undertaking the 
pastoral care of parishes and con- 
gregations, so long as they felt 
themselves morally equal to the 
administration of spiritual comfort 
and advice. 

But the Essayists, it is notorious, 
have no wish to abdicate their 
position in the Church. They 
claim liberty for themselves, as 
clergymen. The laity, we think, 
are deeply interested in seconding 
their = th Very much of that 
which is most valuable and charac- 
teristic in national sentiment may 
be traced to the circumstance that 
English clergymen are in all essen- 
tial respects laymen; and in fact, 
so far as doctrinal standards are 
concerned, the theory of the Na- 


tional Church makes no distinction 
between clergy and laity, “eo in 


the frequency and publicity of the 
adhesion required from the former. 
But, whatever be the theoretical 
distinction, nothing can exceed the 
practical importance of refusing to 
erect a barrier between:the nation 
and its spiritual monitors, Every- 
body must see that the practical 
amount of liberty of thought in the 
community depends on the libe- 
rality of the clergy. They include 
a remarkable proportion of the 
educated and thinking class. Their 
opinions are those which pass al- 
most unaltered into the minds of 
the young and of the other sex ; 
while even full-grown lay English- 
men are mostly too busy in the 
pursuit of wealth or political dis- 
tinction to pay much attention to 
the interests of speculative inquiry. 
Like the English soldier, the Eng- 
lish public expects to have its 
spiritual food cooked in the barrack- 
kettle, and breaks down miserably 
when called upon to prepare its 
own theology for its own use. If 
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the laity could really be induced to 
separate their own case from that of 
the clergy, and to join in tying up 
clergymen to a narrow system of 
dogmatic belief, they would be 
doing their best to assure and per- 
petuate their own mental servi- 
tude. 

The adversaries of a heretical 
work written by clergymen are 
able to bring three instrumentali- 
ties to bear against its authors. 
They can set the law in motion to 
punish them; they can get them 
condemned by corporate or synodi- 
cal authority; a they can refute 
them. It is worth while consider- 
ing how far these agencies can be 
employed against the Hssays and 
Reviews, and what are likely to be 
the effects of employing them. 
First, then, as to the law. Up to 
the moment at which we write, it 
seems to be conceded universally 
that the law cannot touch the 
Essayists : they have committed no 
ecclesiastical offence. Those who 
allow this do not seem fully alive 
to the seriousness of their admis- 
sion. What is there which binds 
an English clergyman to hold more 
than the law presumes him to hold? 
What moral obligation—to use the 
words of one of the Essayists—is 
created by subscription to the 
Articles, above and beyond the legal 
duty? Any one who will go a 
little deeply into the matter must 
see that immense difficulty attends 
the whole subject of written doc- 
trinal standards, Except by divine 
commission, how can one age pre- 
tend to bind another to propositions 
on matters of belief? ie of 
thought alter, language loses its 
meaning, new aspects emerge even 
of positions which are not them- 
selves substantially changed. Amid 
the multitude of grave perplexities 
which press upon the member of a 
religious society in which such an 
attempt has actually been made, 
what guidance can possibly be 
followed but that of the law? Once 
go beyond it, and almost insoluble 
problems present themselves to the 
unassisted judgment. Those who 
pretend that the Essayists have 
protected themselves from legal in- 
terference by ‘caution’ and ‘ cloudi- 
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ness of language,’ ought to be at 
the pains to explain the excite- 
ment which the volume has created, 
Caution and cloudy language are 
inconsistent with influence and 
popularity. If a book is widely 
read, its meaning must be tolerably 
plain. The true reason why the 
Essayists are secure from the law 
is, that the doctrinal standards of 
the Church are entirely silent on 
the points on which their views 
have caused the greatest scandal. 
How can the Articles and Formu- 
laries close the door against con- 
troversies which have come into 
being since they were framed? To 
take an example. The great ques- 
tion of the Hssays and Reviews, the 
uestion of questions in all modern 
theology, relates to the nature and 
limits of the Inspiration of Holy 
Writ. There is not a word in the 
Articles on the subject, nor one 
which can be made to bear on it 
by the most unscrupulous dis- 
tortion. How could there be, when 
even in the last century no alter- 
native was recognised except un- 
conditional acquiescence in the 
literal inspiration of the Biblical 
text or entire and absolute rejection 
of its authority? In some cor- 
respondence with Dr. Temple which 
has recently been published, the 
aged Bishop of Exeter has inge- 
niously attempted to evade the 
difficulty we have suggested. He 
says that the Articles and Formu- 
laries were intended to prevent a 
‘free handling of theological ques- 
tions ; and as this ‘free handling’ 
is the only object which the 
Essayists profess to have in com- 
mon, the Bishop affirms that their 
very object proves them false to 
the Church of England. The Bishop 
may perhaps be right in his pre- 
miss. The authors of the Articles 
did perhaps intend to put an end 
to disputes on the questions to 
which they addressed themselves ; 
but inasmuch as it is notorious 
that they failed of their purpose— 
that the most violent and sustained 
controversy has raged for three 
centuries on points with which 
they were familiar, and which they 
assuredly attempted to settle—it is 
rather too much to argue that they 
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have prevented discussion on ques- 
tions which have been born into 
the world since their day. If the 
Bishop could not prove against 
Mr. Gorham that the Articles and 
Formularies were decisive as to 
Regeneration, to which they allude 
over and over again, what chance 
has he of showing that they have 
closed disputes about Inspiration, 
on which they do not contain one 
word ? 

We must not, however, conceal 
from ourselves that the state of the 
law, little as it can be doubted, 
would be but a feeble protection if 
it were not for the fortunate cir- 
cumstance that the English spiri- 
tual tribunals, though ecclesiastical 
in the assumed source of their 
jurisdiction, are exclusively pre- 
sided over by secular judges. A 
Scottish Church Court would have 
made short work with the Essayists, 
and it is pretty evident what some 
of the clergy and a few religious 
newspapers mean when they call 
for a reconstitution of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, 
so far as it is a court of ultimate 
appeal in ecclesiastical causes, A 
secular judicature has’no necessary 
advantage over one selected from 
the clergy, in point of intellectual 
acumen, but the very incuriousness 
of English laymen in speculative 
matters renders them far safer 
judges than clergymen of spiritual 
questions. The Lords of the Privy 
Council may be trusted to confine 
themselves to inquiring whether 
the written law of the Church has 
been violated. No body of clergy- 
men could be depended on to limit 
their investigations in this way. 
For in this matter of the Hssays 
and Reviews, what is felt as a griev- 
ance by most of the clergy, is not 
that the Essayists have opens 
from the authorized doctrinal stan- 
dards, but that they have swerved 
from the position taken up by the 
greatest part of the Church of 
England on certain questions of 
modern origin—that they have set 
at nought the commonplaces usual 
in sermons—that they have dis- 
turbed the grounds on which im- 
portant moral truths are commonly 
inculcated—or that they differ from 
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their brethren in their view of 
certain remote deductions from the 
Articles and Formularies which are 
generally considered warrantable. 
The distaste and discomfort which 
are thus created—and which it 
would be wrong to create in any 
less interest than that of Truth— 
are not all shared, or very slightly, 
by educated laymen. The Judicial 
Committee will not forget its duty 
as expositor and administrator of 
positive law, but it will always be 
jealous of the natural liberty to 
which, outside the pale of the law, 
the intellect and the moral sense 
are unquestionably entitled. Here, 
then, is one of the chief securities 
for toleration within the Church of 
England—the administration of ec- 
clesiastical law by secular judges, 
Here, too, is one of our chiefest 
dangers—the clamour for a recon- 
struction of the Supreme Spiritual 
Tribunal. 

We now come to the efforts 
which have been made to put 
down the obnoxious volume by 
authority or corporate action. 
What has been said as to the true 
source of the disrelish felt for the 
Essays by the majority of the clergy, 
indicates the peril involved in per- 
mitting this sort of condemnation. 
The censors of the book perceive 
that accepted dogmas admit of in- 
terpretations different from those 
usually put upon them, or that the 
popular views of modern questions 
and the popular explanations of 
modern difficulties are not satis- 
factory to all minds, and they in- 
stantly demand that the voice of 
the majority shall bind the mi- 
nority. They claim to be allowed 
to suppress new error as it arises ; 
but the fact is that the whole con- 
troversy is new, and that the as- 
sumed error consists in discarding 
or modifying received solutions of 
it. The law failing them, they 
claim to enact new laws. This 
pretension impliedly admits that 
the party claiming to be orthodox 
and the party alleged to be 
heretical have outlived the era of 
speculation for which the Articles 
sufficed, and that the real dispute 
is whether the new view of Con- 
vocation or the new view of the 
Essayists shdll prevail. It would 
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be foolish to blind ourselves to the 
immense seriousness of the privi- 
leges contended for. What isasked 
is a power to hold General Councils 
and to frame creeds. Every creed, 
though affirmative in form, is 
negative in substance; and if the 
views of the Essayists are declared 
by authority to be unsound, there 
is no doubt that a new symbol of 
Anglicanism will have been framed. 
Such a pretension was intelligible 
in the Christians of the period 
succeeding Constantine, who be- 
lieved that they had a deposit of 
apostolic tradition ever ready to 
fix the meaning of Scripture ; but 
it is positively monstrous in a body 
of men who are tied down by their 
own admissions to no larger right 
than that of interpreting a written 
law not three centuries old and of 
purely human origin. 

Let us consider the actual at- 
tempts to put a competent. au- 
thority in motion against the 
Essayists. Mere demonstrations 
of dislike, such as the address re- 
cently laid before the Archbishop, 
may be passed over with bare 
mention. It may be conceded that 
the majority. of clergymen is 
against the book; but the majority, 
as such, has no more right to cen- 
sure the #sscys,than a chance party 
of curates in the smoking-room of 
the UniversityClub. But the joint 
protest of the bishops deserves 
more respectful notice. The good 
sense of many of them is believed 
to have long struggled against the 
proposal to condemn the Essayists 
by a corporate act ; but the folly of 
one bustling parson rendered the 
mischief inevitable. It will be 
charitable to say little of the 
document which Mr. Fremantle 
elicited. The Bishop of Exeter 
laments its feebleness, and the 
Bishop is a good judge of polemical 
vigour. After its style has been 
criticised, or passed over as beneath 
criticism, the next remark which it 
suggests is that it is one of a series 
of attempts to put down obnoxious 
religious opinions by bodies not 
entitled by law to take the slight- 
est action on theological error. 
Not to go farther back than the 
period at which the clergy began 
to be distributed into the two 
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great parties which still include 
the majority of them, the earliest 
example of a demonstration like 
the present occurred when the 
University of Oxford passed a cen- 
sure on Dr. Hampden, upon his 
appointment to the Regius Profes- 
sorship of Divinity. This was an 
attack by High and Low Church 
combined on an unpopular theo- 
logian. In the next instance, the 
Low Church assailed the High by 
obtaining the degradation of Mr. 
Ward ; and not long afterwards the 
High Church took its turn against 
the Low in procuring from the 
prelates of its own party a protest 
against the consecration of Dr. 
Gobat as Bishop of Jerusalem. 
All these experiments miscarried 
miserably. Either the person as- 
sumed to be condemned grew more 
important for the illegal con- 
demnation, or still more effectually 
confounded his adversaries by in- 
volving them in the ridicule which 
his own silliness provoked. The 
last result is not likely to follow in 
the case of the Essayists ; but the 
first, it is to be feared, has been 
forced on by the bishops. The 
episcopal resolution has operated 
as the most opportune and effective 
of puffs. At the moment at which 
we write, one of the largest print- 
ing establishments in London has 
been obliged to suspend all its 
other business for the sake of 
printing Hssays and Reviews ; and 
though throwing off a thousand 
copies a week, is unable to keep 
pace with the demand. For this 
the bishops are exclusively re- 
sponsible. They alone have con- 
verted a mere concio ad clerum—a 
volume addressed to a literate au- 
dience—into a popular manual. It 
is very possible that this may be 
a heavy misfortune. Those who 
contend for liberty of thought must 
not be supposed to ignore the dis- 
tinction between the learned and 
the unlearned. It would be folly 
to pretend that all men can have 
the speculative groundwork of 
moral truths displaced with im- 
punity. In religion as well as 
in politics the great problem is to 
repair the basis as it crumbles away 
without injury tothe superstructure. 

There are many considerations 
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which, apart from its illegitimacy, 
diminish the weight to be attached 
to this exercise of episcopal autho- 
rity. Since the bishops cannot by 
themselves act synodically, the 
force of their censure can only be . 
ascertained by summing up their 
separate claims to a hearing on the 
subject. Without denying that se- 
veral respectable names remain 
after all deductions have been 
made, we must say that a detailed 
examination of the signatures takes 
away singularly from their impos- 
ing effect. We do not care to justify 
all the contempt which has been 
recently poured on Lord Palmer- 
ston’s appointments to the episco- 
pate ; we do not decry the evange- 
lical bishops for their lack of that 
decorative learning which is so 
much over-prized in England ; we 
merely call attention to the fact 
that, with one exception, all the 
bishops appointed since Lord Pal- 
merston’s accession to the Premier- 
ship fall short even of the not very 
high degree of erudition and specu- 
lative acumen which English pre- 
lates are ordinarily expected to 
reach. There are indeed on the 
bench three men whose grasp of 
mind, and the peculiar direction of 
whose studies, may be allowed to 
qualify them for dealing with the 
questions which the Hssays have 
raised, It isa curious circumstance, 
however, that in each of these 
cases there is something to weaken 
the impression naturally created by 
their adherence to the Arclibishop’s 
letter. The Bishop of London, in 
the course of a debate in Convoca- 
tion which has fortunately been 
reported, has all but disclaimed his 
share in the condemnation. The 
Bishops of St. David’s and Here- 
ford have had a personal history 
which is in itself the best answer 
to the censure which they have 
unhappily joined in passing on the 
Essayists. Both, years ago, pub- 
lished opinions no less startling 
in their time than the Hssays and 
Reviews, Both were tyrannicall 
oppressed for their boldness. Both 
owe their preferment to their per- 
secution. Both have lived to see 
the views for which they were 
proscribed regarded as innocent or 
commendable. Whatever be their 
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motive for making others suffer as 
they suffered themselves—whether 
or not they act in the spirit of the 
boy in the sixth form, who insists 
on fagging the youngsters because 
he was himself fagged low down 
in the school—it is not in their 
power to destroy the moral of their 
own career. They are living proofs 
of the futility of authoritative re- 
sistance to the progress of theolo- 
gical knowledge. 

Two of the prelates have distin- 
guished themselves from the rest 
by the peculiar severity of their 
refiections on the Essayists. It is 
worth while remarking who they 
are—Bishop Sumner of Winchester, 
and Bishop Villiers of Durham. 
We would not speak harshly of the 
Bishop of Winchester’s nepotism. 
He was consecrated in the pre- 
a era, just as Lord Derby was 

orn in the pre-scientific age. But 
of Bishop Villiers—who is at ‘a 
loss to understand the moral state’ 
of the Essayists—what can be said, 
except that he has scandalized his 
own generation by the example on 
a colossal scale of the vices it had 
outgrown? Which is hardest to 
understand—the ‘moral state’ of 
a prelate who outrages common de- 
cency from a gross regard to mate- 
rial interests, or the ‘moral state’ 
of men who cling, perhaps too 
tenaciously, to the Church of their 
nurture and of their country? 
There isa form of religious opinion 
to which Simon Magus would 
seem to have been rather harshly 
treated, considering that no inquiry 
was made as to the soundness of 
his theology ; while St. Paul would 
appear to have pursued a highly 
‘ dangerous’ course in leaving open 
the question of circumcision. 

It does not on the whole seem 
likely that liberty of thought has 
much to fear from the conjoint 
action of the bishops. There are 
many of them, however, who will 
individually, in their own dioceses, 
endeavour to carry out the prin- 
ciple of which application was 
made in the Archbishop’s letter. 
The Bishop of Winchester has gone 
the length of declaring that he 
considers persons who become can- 
didates for ordination while sym- 
pathizing with the Hssays, to be 
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guilty of a breach of good faith 
and honour towards himself per- 
sonally; and of course there can be 
no doubt that the recently-made 
bishops whose theology agrees with 
Dr. Sumner’s, will do their best to 
effect an absolute proscription of 
opinions which they dislike and 
fear. All clergymen who hope for 
episcopal patronage, will be fright- 
ened by this outcry into strict con- 
formity with accepted views, and 
the more ambitious competitors for 
Government preferment will lay 
the lesson to heart, since every- 
body knows that English states- 
men require extraordinary stimulus 
before they court attack by ven- 
turing to promote an unpopular 
theologian. This reservation of 
two important branches of prefer- 
ment to safe men, will of course 
make safety of opinion, already the 
great clerical virtue, a still more 
eminent form of clerical perfec- 
tion ; but there will still be room 
in the Church for minds of more 
venturous constitution. Academi- 
cal patronage will still be fairly, 
and on the whole, as Mr. Pattison’s 
case shows, fearlessly bestowed ; 
and the private patrons of livings 
are singularly little affected by re- 
ligious turmoil. After all, it must 
be allowed that the system of pri- 
vate patronage, or rather the sys- 
tem of the law of England in 
hedging round the right to share 
in the temporalities of the Church 
with all the safeguards which pro- 
tect private property, is one chief 
security for toleration within the 
Church of England. It is equally 
difficult to get a man out of a living 
and to prevent his gettingin. The 
system has no doubt its incidental 
scandals. Nothing could be more 
scandalous than the scene between 
the auctioneer and the bidders for 
a next presentation, brought under 
the notice of the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Bright during a late 
debate on Church-rates. But the 
intolerant and proscriptive criti- 
cisms of Mr. Bright on these very 
Essays and Reviews, must have 
greatly diminished the force of 
his illustration to a thoughtful 
listener. Mr. Bright would have 
clearly voted for expelling the 
Essayists from any religious society 
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in which he was a ruling elder. 
The auctioneer is one of the bar- 
riers which stand between the 
Church of England and such judges 
of heresy as he would be. 

The proceedings of Convocation 
in reference to the Essays have still 
to be noticed. Convocation has the 
advantage of being known to the 
law, and entitled to act synodically, 
but it is extremely remarkable that 
it has not exercised its legal privi- 
leges against the Essayists, 
Lower House merely declared its 
acquiescence in the condemnation 

ronounced extra-officially by the 
ishops. Now, for all purposes of 
synodical action it is necessary that 
the two Houses should act toge- 
ther, so that the resolution of cen- 
sure passed by the Lower House 
was entirely unauthoritative and 
illegal. Nevertheless, it is quite 
true that the existence of such a 
body as Convocation would be full 
of menace to independence of opi- 
nion within the Church, were there 
not defects in its conception and 
structure which disqualify it for 
acting with the least weight and 


moral authority at the one day. 


It is, in the first place, framed on a 
conception from which 
thought has swung itself entirely 
clear, the assumption that the 
clergy are entitled to dictate specu- 
lative opinions to the laity. No 
idea was more characteristic of the 
ages to which it properly belonged ; 
none is less characteristic of this 
age. The modern theory of spiri- 
tual subordination by which it has 
been replaced, is founded, not in- 
deed on the ners right of 
every man to think for himself—a 
claim absurd in itself, and never 
practically admitted—but on the 
right of the higher minds to give 
opinions to the lower, of the learned 
in the best sense to instruct the 
unlearned. But it would be well 
for Convocation if this were the 
only infirmity in its constitution. 
It has other blemishes which come 
much more directly home to the 
apprehension of Englishmen. As 
a representative body it shocks our 
most elementary notions. No au- 
thor of a constitution octroyée, in 
his desire to mock a people with 
imaginary franchises, ever hit upon 
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a wilder scheme of representation. 
The old idea, no doubt, was that 
a community, or class, was suffi- 
ciently represented when its cor- 
porate interests were represented, 
But the doctrine which has pre- 
vailed in modern days is that num- 
bers must be represented at least 
concurrently with interests. The 
plan of Convocation, however, is 
exclusively an exemplification of 
the exploded theory; nor do the 
interests of which it pretends to 
be the mouthpiece preserve any- 
thing like the same proportion or 
relation to each other which they 
had when the representation was 
fixed. These anomalies would be 
less serious if there were any means 
of setting them right ; but Convo- 
cation cannot be touched without 
breaking it to pieces. Such a body 
is merely curious, till by obtruding 
itself on our attention it becomes 
monstrous, Retaining its existence 
by the tenure of conducting itself 
as a harmless debating society, it 
carries imprudence to its furthest 
point when it presumes to legislate 
as a Congregation of the Index. 
It must have been some judicial 
madness which led it to make the 
censure of a book its first act of 
vigour. It was precisely its obsti- 
nacy in condemning the views a 
valent among the majority of lay- 
men and a minority of the clergy, 
which caused it before to be put 
down as a nuisance. As soon as 
toleration had fairly made good its 
footing in England, men saw that 
it was seriously threatened by an 
assembly which had the power of 
controlling theological inquiry by 
synodical condemnation. The con- 
sequence was that the license of 
Convocation was withdrawn. It 
was restored, partly in contempt 
and partly because of importunity, 
but there were not five hundred 
people in England who did not 
understand the conditions on which 
the privilege of two days’ debate 
was enjoyed. Not only to violate 
the conditions, but to venture on 
the very. step which had before 
been fatal to this assembly, was a 
species of suicide of which few 
except certain notorious leaders of 
Convocation can be supposed capa- 
ble. We cannot think that freedom 
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of thought has much to fear from 
the jealousy of a body barely tole- 
rated in these days by public opi- 
nion, which could not attack 
Hoadley without destroying itself, 
even when its traditions were un- 
broken and its possession of autho- 
rity uninterrupted. 

After all the instrumentalities 
which can be brought to bear in 
this country against an obnoxious 
book have been examined, there 
seems fair reason for concluding 
that it has very little to fear except 
from refutation. How far it can 
be touched by this, our principle 
of abstaining from theological dis- 
cussion prevents us from consider- 
ing. It is not our business to de- 
termine whether the Essayists have 
conceded too much or too little. 
But thus much we may say—that 
active controversy, however little 
it may promote charity towards 
those writers personally, will as- 
suredly secure a better hearing for 
their opinions. There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that a vast pro- 
portion of this excitement is attri- 
butable to pure ignorance of the 
state of theological inquiry in the 
world, taken as a whole. It has 
thus happened that a volume es- 
sentially conservative in its objects, 
has been supposed to be destruc- 
tive, though nobody provided with 
competent knowledge can fail for 
an instant to perceive that its au- 
thors have been striving to find a 
stand-point for belief from which 
the whole field of religious specu- 
lation should be visible. It is 
strange that the conservatism of 
the volume has never been detected 
through the treatment it has re- 
ceived from critics belonging to the 
Extreme Left of religious inquiry. 
Anarticlein the Westminster Review, 
in which, no taunt or persuasion is 
spared which might lead the Essay- 
ists on to the critic’s theological 
position, has been cited over and 
over again by critics of Essays and 
Reviews as if its arguments were 
unanswerable when it urged that 
men who had gone so. far must 
necessarily go further. Yet we 
should have thought that very 
small acquaintance with the his- 
tory of religion would show that 
the admission that the Essayists 
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had stopped short of destructivism 
was infinitely more important than 
the argument that they were wrong 
to stop where they did. There 
never has been a time of movement 
and agitation since Christianity 
began, at which some extreme party 
has not accused less advanced theo- 
logians of hesitating to advance 
either from dishonesty or from de- 
crepitude of logical power. Lu- 
theranism, or Anglican Consub- 
stantiationalism, has always ap- 
peared to the Zuinglian the hollow 
half-belief of knaves or fools. In- 
deed, forthat matter,Servetus might 
have appealed to Calvin in precisely 
the same language which the West- 
minster Reviewer addresses to the 
Essayists, and we may be sure that 
he would not have been the less 
certainly burned for his pains. 
Nothing but the thought and study 
which refutation must necessitate, 
will show what is the relation of the 
Essaysto the whole body of religious 
thought throughout the world. 
Yet it is not to be supposed that 
very wide reading or very deep 
thinking will be needed before the 
judgment of English theologiahs 
on this book is much mitigated. 


. Only the other day the Evangelical 


community, shocked by the sup- 
yosed latitudinarianism of Dr. 
Davidson's volume in the most 
recent edition of Horne’s [ntroduc- 
tion, selected a Mr. Ayre to re-write 
the same branch of the subject in 
amore orthodox spirit. Mr. Ayre 
had few qualifications except tole- 
rable fairness, and the power of 
reading German. He evidently 
read as he wrote, and thus the first 
parts of his work contain nothing 
but the commonplace doctrines and 
commonplace arguments of his 
party and school. The doctrines 
continue to the end, but, as Mr. 
Ayre’s studies go on, the arguments 
undergo asingularchange. Nothing 
can be more curious than the com- 
parison, already instituted by a 
contemporary, between Mr. Ayre’s 
language at starting and his 
language when his work isadvanced. 
The admissions he finally makes 
for the purpose of establishing his 
points, are enough to make the 
hair of Convocation stand on end. 
There are of course not a few cler- 
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gymen in the Church who are per- 
fectly well aware that the effect of 
critically examining the opinions 
of the Essayists will be to produce 
greater leniency in judging them, 
and who are for that very reason 
determined that they shall not be 
examined. The low state of specu- 
lative culture in England, and the 
miserably small stock of positive 
knowledge which is frequently the 
result of the highest education 
given among us, explain the exis- 
tence in this country of several 
religious theories which are 
bottomed in wilful ignorance ; but 
obstinate resistance to the invasion 
of habits of inquiry is not entirely 
confined to commonplace minds, 
It is strange to hear from one of 
the historical pulpits of London 
the avowal that, since any attempt 
to settle one of the points raised 
by the Essayists must necessarily 
open twenty others, all refutation 
is to be discouraged as perilous. 
Nothing can be done with such 
reasoners except to point out what 
is the reductio ad absurdum of their 
doctrine. Not very long ago, a 
meeting of clergymen and laymen 
belonging tothe self-styled religious 
world, was held at the house of 
Lord Calthorpe, for the purpose of 
considering whether measures 
should not be taken for promoting 
the study of orthodox continental 
theology in England. Mr. Thomas 
Chambers, the Common Serjeant 
of London, who was present, vehe- 
mently opposed the proposal. A 
translation of an orthodox commen- 
tary on the Book of Daniel had, he 
stated, been placed in his hands. 
He had nothing to say against the 
book ; it was very sound and very 
edifying. But, unluckily, the 
author had undertaken to confute 
some latitudinarian critic, and 
passages from this heretical writer 
had naturally been inserted in the 
text of the orthodox commentary. 
These passages, Mr. Chambers 
declared, had so troubled his mind 
that he implored the meeting not 
to expose others to similar trials. 
The gentlemen present were touched 
by his appeal, and it was decided 
that the religious literature of the 
Continent should be placed under 
a general interdict. This may be 
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absurd, but it is logical. The 
absolute prohibition of refutation, 
on the plea that dangerous questions 
may emerge in its course, can 
be defended on _ no _ principle 
except Mr. Chambers’s, and his 
rinciple would taboo half the 
‘athers of the Church on the 
ground that passages from anti- 
christian writers are imbedded in 
their text. 

It is important to observe that 
the system of religious teaching 
which has long been practised at 
the English Universities, and under 
which far the greater number of 
the English clergy have passed at 
one time or another, is founded on 
an exactly opposite principle to 
that of looking on the solution of 
theological difficulties as more 
perilous than useful. Both Oxford 
and Cambridge make Apologetic 
study part of their course. Both 
place in the hands of their students 
the best writers against the only 
forms of heterodoxy which have 
hitherto become popular in Eng- 
land. It is probably more through 
accident than anything else that 
this course of study has not been 
further extended. The several 
schools of theology which have 
risen up on the Continent have 
even now not found any exponent, 
or any adequate exponent, in this 
country ; and so long as the Uni- 
versities confined themselves to 
English controversy, they did as 
much as could be fairly expected of 
them. But the conditions of reli- 
gious speculation among us have 
been altogether altered since fa- 
miliarity with modern languages 
became a common accomplishment. 
The theological difficulties which 
Englishmen are beginning to be 
acquainted with, and which to 
Englishmen of the next generation 
will be as notorious as the argu- 
ment of Hume against miracles, are 
not of a kind to be disposed of by 
Butler’s Analogy and Paley’s Hv- 
dences, Nobody now believes, 
against Butler, that there is a Natu- 
ral Religion to which revelation is 
bound to show its conformity ; 
nobody believes, against Paley, 
that Christianity is a figment of 
the second century. The questions 
of the day are far other than those 
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with which these athletic com- 
batants struggled, and it is time 
that the Universities made some 
attempt to save the English clergy 
and laity from the terrible con- 
sequences of discovering that the 
supposed securities provided for 
their faith in their youth fail to 
protect it at the point where it is 
really threatened. The fortification 
was a good one for its day, and is 
still strong enough to repel anybody 
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who will attack it in front ;. but 
unluckily, like a Chinese line 
of works, it may be turned in a 
moment, and without possibility of 
resistance, by an enemy who is ac- 
quainted with the elements of 
modern theological strategy. When 
the persons to Whom English edu- 
cation is confided awake to their 
duty, the first effect of their activity 
will be to alter the popular estimate 
of Essays and Reviews, 


\ HEN winter rains begin, 
And trees are yellow and thin, 
And every garden bed 
Is a couch for the dying or dead ; 
When woods are mouldy and dank ; 
When the sodden river bank 
Is gusty, and misty, and chill, 
And birds are dull and still; 
Then may you chance to see 
What has no right to be,— 
A primrose breaking its sheath 
In this time of sorrow and death, 


A violet under a leaf 


In this season of sickness and grief, 
All alone, with the spring in their eyes and breath. 


Or you may hear, perchance, 

Across the brown wood’s trance, 

A sudden mid-May note, 

Trilled out of a blackbird’s throat ; 

As if he had joy to spare, 

Which brightened the lifeless air ; 

As if he had pleasure laid by, 

Which sweetened the loveless sky. 

O! sad are these relics which last 

To tell of the bright days past ! 

Nay, but dear are these signs which are born 

To hint of the coming morn. 

Is it saddest or sweetest to feel 

A breath from our childhood steal, 

A gleam from the days of our youth, 

Of tenderness, trust, and truth, 

Of sweet emotions lost 

Glide over our age’s frost, 

When the deadest time is near, 

The dark hour which must be crost, 
And beyond are the flowers of the vernal year ? 


E. HinxMan,. 
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BRITISH SCULPTURE ; ITS CONDITION AND PROSPECTS. 


)VERYBODY who has thought, 
or so much as read on the 
subject, knows pretty well at the 
present day that each form and 
each material or subdivision of fine 
art has its appropriate object and 
treatment. The painter knows 
that his province is different from 
the sculptor’s. The water-colourist 
knows that his special range of 
subject and method of treatment 
are by no means identical with the 
oil-painter’s ; nor the oil-painter’s 
with the fresco-painter’s ; nor any 
oné of these with the glass-painter’s, 
The sculptor knows that some 
things lend themselves to marble, 
and some others to bronze: and so 
on, through a lengthy range of 
divisions and subdivisions of the 
material wherewith fine art works. 
In the same way, not only the 
practitioners, but the scholars, stu- 
dents, critics (not always either 
students or scholars), observers, and 
generally all persons at all seriously 
influenced by art, recognise this 
same principle as an abstract pro- 
position. 

We limit ourselves to saying that 
this principle is ‘known,’ and is 
‘recognised as an abstract proposi- 
tion,’ because unfortunately it is 
by no means a rule of conduct, 
though it may be of belief. No- 
thing is commoner in art—perhaps 
in art commoner than even in 


other pursuits—than to find a man- 


talking reasonably, within a nar- 
rower or a wider range of thought 
and opinion, and acting or prac- 
tically bestowing his influence in a 
manner not only unreasonable in 
itself, but quite inconsistent with 
his professed beliefs, And thus, 
although it may be perfectly true 
that the principle whieh we have 
glanced at is admitted as a funda- 
mental and universal canon of art, 
it remains no less true that it is 
continually violated in practice, 
In decorative or applied art, the 
violation becomes more glaring than 
in fine art proper ; as the latter, pre- 
senting in many cases an object per 
se, isolated and self-contained, may 
to a certain extent plead whatever 
measure of success it realizes as 


its own justification. It may with 
a certain plausibility profess, ‘I 
am successful ; I am well executed 
and (within bounds) effective. If 
your traditions and terms of art do 
not square with me, you must en- 
large them. Itis not for me to 
modify myself, but for you.’ The 
plea is indeed a fallacious and 
futile one, even in this case ; be- 
cause (to give the most obvious 
and concrete reason) the branch of 
art which transgresses its own 
special subject and treatment with 
moderate success would abide in 
these with great success, and these 
would be realized with great suc- 
cess by the form of art apposite to 
themselves. But even this plea 
fails in the case of decorative or 
applied art; which, as its very 
name implies, must decorate and 
apply to something else, and which 
cannot do either to any purpose if 
it arrogates to itself the qualities 
proper to some other form of art. 
The chaotic condition of the extant 
European practice in this respect 
was but too manifest in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and again in 
1855. Of other countries we will 
not now speak; but, as regards 
Britain at least, there is reason to 
expect a very notable advance in 
the forthcoming Exhibition of 1862 
an advance of course encumbered 
by a vast deal of the fog and rub- 
bish of which it seeks to be clear, 
but still decided. To this the Go- 
vernment Schools of Art, with their 
active organization and strict sys- 
tem of precept; will undoubtedly 
have contributed in no mean 
degree. 

The cause why the practitioner 
of any particular form of art 
directs his efforts to transcending 
the means of that form, and com- 
bining it with those of some other, 
is substantially ill-regulated ambi- 
tion, or, in the plainest language, 
vanity ; simple wrong-headedness 
intervenes sometimes, but, as we 
have already implied, seldom at 
the present day. The designer of 
a painted window knows perfectly 
well that rich colour and invention 
of decorative design are the essen- 
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colour to the requirements of a 
historical picture, destroys the 
decorativeness of his window by 
historical grouping and composi- 
tion, and cares more for the acade- 
mical drawing of his knees and 
toes than the patterns of his 
draperies, he does this, not under 
any real misapprehension as_ to 
which process would make his 
glass look best in the church, 
but through the itch to do more 
than other glass-painters have done, 
and to show his competence in 
points of art with which they con- 
cerned themselves but slightly. 
Now, vanity is a very fatal motive 
for a work of art—as wholly fatal, 
perhaps, as any other that could be 
named. Even the self-display of a 
great man—a Tintoret or Rubens 
in painting, a Ghiberti in sculp- 
ture, or a Michael Angelo in both— 
is a grave deduction from the har- 
mony and perfectness of achieve- 
ment, and would tell still more 
destructively were it not for the 
idea and evidence of power asso- 
ciated with it in such cases. When 
it comes to the self-display of a 
small man, and this taking the 
form of an overweening disregard 
of his own material, the result is 
in the last degree hopeless and de- 
pressing. 

There is another point of view 
from which this violation of the 
special conditions of an art may be 
regarded, and one which tells no 
less decisively against the abuse. 
In many cases, though not in all, 
incapacity is at the root of it as 
much as vanity; and the vanity 
which founds itself upon incapacity 
is surely the meanest of all. To 
take the instances from our imme- 
diate subject—sculpture. When 
Monti carves a veiled face, or when 
the sculptor of a Belgian church- 
monument elaborates the lace and 
trimmings of his episcopal effigy, 
the vulgar exclaim, ‘ How wonder- 
ful a difficulty overcome! But 
the adept in art smiles, knowing 
full well that this is a difficulty 
trivial indeed in comparison with 
the one which ought to have been 
grappled with, and is thus super- 
seded or left unconquered. The 
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blotchy contour of a face under a 
veil, or the mechanical imitation 
of lace and mercery, is no difficulty 
at all in comparison with the 
thorough rendering of a human 
face. It is that which the sculptor 
was called upon to do, and has not 
done ; and his complacency is as 
misplaced as it is petty. 

From these general considera- 
tions upon appropriateness of treat- 
ment in all art, we pass to inquire, 
What is the right object and end 
of ‘sculpture? The answer is ob- 
vious: Form,—true form invari- 
ably, and beautiful form as the rule, 
whenever the subject admits of it, 
And as the human form is at once 
the noblest and most beautiful, and 
the one offering the highest range 
of subject, and eliciting the greatest 
intellectin the sculptor, human form 
beyond all other is of course the 
staple of sculpture. It has been 
recognised as such in all ages, and 
will so continue to the end of time. 
More than any other school of 
sculpture, the Grecian school, the 
greatest in the world, addicted 
itself to the study and rendering 
of the human form in its uttermost 
simplicity, beauty, and majesty— 
an form, expressive of god- 
head ; a wonder, a lesson, and a 
despair, to all succeeding ages. 

rue and beautiful human form 
being thecentral object of sculpture, 
the next inquiry is how this truth 
and beauty may be presented in the 
most evident and impressive guise. 
Reason and example combine to 
tell us that vital energy in perfect 
self-control is the aspect of. perma- 
nence most satisfying to the eye 
and the mind in a single figure, and, 
as a general principle, in a sculp- 
tured group as well. Any expres- 
sion or action which is merely 
transitory or of the moment be- 
comes ineffective, if not actually 
displeasing, for permanent contem- 
plation; still more any violence, 
contortion, or insignificant transi- 
tion from one posture to another. 
This is the rule, and one not to be 
lightly infringed; though excep- 
tions must of necessity occur, to 
which, as exceptions, it would be 
pedantry to object, as the range of 
the sculptor’s invention and art 
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would be thereby unduly restricted. 
Nobody but a pedant would say 
that the groups of the Centaurs and 
Lapithe from the Parthenon ought 
not to have been treated at all in 
sculpture ; and nobody who marks 
them carefully would fail to see the 
art of self-restraint exhibited in 
their treatment. In the singing 
and dancing friezes of Luca della 
Robbia for the organ of the Cathe- 
dral of Florence, even contortion of 
feature must be condoned in favour 
of exact appropriateness of subject, 
and exquisitely skilful and charac- 
teristic expression. On the other 
hand, it is in no wise hypercritical 
to demur to the extra-pictorial 
treatment of the scenes in Ghiberti’s 
Florentine Gates, or (to come down 
toa ‘modern instance’ very humble 
in comparison) of the reliefs upon 
the Nelson column in Trafalgar- 
square, 

‘In the image of God created he 
him; male and female created he 
them.’ That might have been the 
motto of the Grecian sculptor. 
And the different senses in which 
it is to be understood, on the one 
hand as a Biblical statement to 
be estimated and applied by the 
modern Christian, on the other as 
a definition of the idea of Grecian 
art, afford the precise measure of 
the necessary difference of spirit 
between the modern sculpture and 
the antique. The anthropomor- 
phous theology of the Greek’ en- 
tailed as a natural consequence the 
representation of the gods under 
the noblest human forms—types of 
varying beauty, power, grace, ma- 
jesty, majestic action and majestic 
calm—ideal types, to be reached 
only by intense mental appreciation 
and utmost manual art. ‘What is 
my god Apollo, whom I believe in? 
He is the swiftest and most glorious 
of the Sons of Light; radiant in 
splendour and power, eternal in 
youth, unalterable in beauty. We 
have him in the Apollo Saurocto- 
nos, and (to sink minor differences 
of critical opinion), in the Apollo 
Belvedere. ‘What is my goddess 
Aphrodite, whom I worship? She 
is the queen of beauty, womanhood, 
and love, unapproachable in charm.’ 
We have her in the. Venus of 
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Milos, and the Townley Venus.—To 
the Christian, on the contrary, the 
text sounds far otherwise. It im- 
plies not that the human form is a 
representative of the divine form, 
but that thedivine mindis mirrored 
darkly in the human. For the 
Christian or modern man, there- 
fore, the ideal to be realized is 
human nature expressive of its 
divine original. ‘This is his ideal 
of subject ; while his ideal of art, 


- subsidiary to this, must still be 


beauty of form. In other words, 
the antique ideal is form so perfect 
as to be a fitting embodiment of 
deity, or, in a minor degree, of the 
demigods and heroes ; the modern 
ideal is expression and character, 
united, as far as consistent, to beau- 
tiful form, and so true and high as 
to bespeak the divinity that is 
within us. 

How far British sculpture of our 
own time falls short of any definite 
pursuit of this ideal, or of any clear 
realization in the aggregate of this 
or any other, is but too lamentably 
apparent. Without pausing to 


prove by example that which per- 
sons of cultivated mind can verify 


for themselves, and without dwell- 
ing invidiously upon particular 
instances, we shall now endeavour 
to ascertain the causes whieh con- 
duce to so mortifying a result. 
Foremost among the causes of 
depression of the sculptural art 
may be named the divorce which 
has taken place of sculpture from 
architecture. The Grecian temple 
of antique times was the fitting 


‘receptacle of the Grecian sculptured 


god or hero; and the Christian 
cathedral of the middle ages, of the 
Christian saint and the storied 
stone of faith and salvation. Unless 
properly placed, a work of sculpture 
cannot even be seen well, in the 
literal sense, still less seen to ad- 
vantage, so as to come out with its 
due meaning and impressiveness. 
Sculpture, to be vital, is essentially 
a national and monumental art. 
Besides, its great scale, its limited 
powers of expression and represen- 
tation, and the laborious nature of 
its practice, combine to require 
_ generally that it should work 
and display itself in a continuous 
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series; a single figure or subject 
can seldom, comparatively speak- 
ing, explain itself with full ian 
Isolated, and set up as a mere spe- 
cimen of fine art and unconnected 
object of sight, the work of sculp- 
ture loses half its power: it conveys, 
in a difficult and abstract form, 
only a limited meaning, which ua- 
tutored eyes can scarcely read, and 
which neither harmonizes with its 
surroundings, nor is elucidated by 
them. The Grecian sculptor of a 
heroic figure or group had a whole 
city to understand and sympathize 
with his achievement, so placed 
that its purport was clearly brought 
out, and influential on the mind; 
the British sculptor has for the 
most part only the exhibition-goers 
of a season, and the private patron 
and his friends, with nothing to 
illustrate or confirm his meaning. 
On the loss to architecture by the 
want of sculpture, still greater than 
the loss vice versd, it is not our 
province to dilate. 

We have named a first cause, and 
perhaps the most powerful of all, 
of the depression of our sculpture ; 
as a second, closely connected with 
this first, we may name the public 
indifference. But indeed we cannot 
profess to place them all in their 
proper .order of cause and effect ; 
all act and re-act upon each other. 
The want of sculpture associated to 
architecture is partly itself due to 
the public indifference, as this to 
that; and this again to the other 
causes we shall proceed to set forth, 
and so on in self-supporting series. 
A wrong condition of things isa 
many-headed hydra. Cut off the 
first head, and you find it is there 
again, part of a complex scheme of 
vitality with which you cannot 
deal only in detail. You must 
apply the branding-iron to all the 
heads, and to all in quick succession, 
or nothing is finally done. The 
public indifference to sculpture is 
partly no doubt dependent upon 
the fact that works of sculpture are 
not presented to the public in 
quantity, in mass, and in that pro- 
per connexion and due subordina- 
tion of effect and interest which 
they would receive from being 
applied to architecture, or under- 
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taken on a large scale for clear and 
public objects. Another reason for 
this indifference is inherent in the 
character of the British nation, 
The British is not, strictly speaking, 
an artistic race; it is capable of 
producing artists and of being 
trained into an interest in art; but 
the process is a long and tedious 
one, and not to be effected by 
driblets. It requires that the pub- 
lic eye should be familiarized with 
the forms of art, that art should 
become a fact under general obser- 
vation and discussion, should enter 
into the manners of the people, and 
be made a portion of their daily 
life. With painting, this has al- 
ready to a great extent been effected, 
Our galleries of painting are nume- 
rous and frequented; our print- 
shop windows have their constant 
knots of gazers. This is not so 
with sculpture. The public patro- 
nage of sculpture is confined to a 
statue publicly placed here and 
there. These works, as a rule, are 
neither interesting nor satisfactory, 
and they produce only a negative 
effect. They do more harm than 
good to the promotion of a public 
taste for the art. The process with 
a public statue or monument is 
singularly uniform. The commis- 
sion is given; in due time the 
statue is ready for its place. The 
newspaper critics, with notable 
unanimity, announce in neat para- 
graphs that Mr. A.’s statue of the 
eminent B. is now completed, and 
exhibits a fine union of portrait- 
like truth, artistic treatment, and 
vital effect. The statue is-placed, 
and is immediately derided, and 
very soon passed by with entire 
carelessness and neglect. The 
newspapers by this time have 
changed their note; and, if they 
cite the masterpiece, it is only to 
class it with the other guys and 
bugbears of our thoroughfares. 
Napier succeeds to Wellington, and 
Jenner to Napier; but it is still 
the same. The public are not to be 
blamed for not liking these effigies; 
but they will remain indifferent, 
and sculpture will remain depressed, 
until some better means are taken 
of enlisting their sympathies ; until 
the art shall have a presence, a 
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power, and an acceptance with 
those whose word carries it at last, 
such as shall command respect in 
lieu of the byeword which passes 
current from mouth to mouth, and 
which, even if not justified by the 
facts, as it too often is, becomes by 
habit the abiding verdict. 

Good patronage of sculpture is 
either public patronage in a free 
field, and by a community whose 
sympathy at least, if not their cri- 
tical judgment, is fairly awakened; 
or else private patronage by men 
who know thoroughly what they 
are about, and who commission not 
only the right man to do, but the 
right thing to bedone, The former 
kind of patronage is by far the 
more healthy and the more fruitful 
of good results,and perhaps it alone 
can be fruitful of great results on 
a considerable scale, The latter 
kind, however, is also useful. It 
fosters individual genius, and keeps 
it up to ahigh mark. As it stands, 
we have neither. The public is 
indifferent ; their corporate repre- 
sentatives are almost equally in- 
different, and to the full as mis- 
judging ; and the private patrons 
few, inactive, and ill-informed. So 
far from inciting the professors of 
sculpture to any higher standard 
than that of their own actual prac- 
tice, the patrons are scarcely up 
even to that. They commission 
futilities or commonplaces, and 
they get them. A great subject, if 
unhackneyed—an original and _pe- 
culiar bent of mind—is not in their 
line ; such a phenomenon, if haply 
it presents itself, puts them out. 
An agreeable insipidity, smooth 
and unexciting, a thing which has 
precedent for its every feature and 
a rule of art for its every grace, is 
the merchandize for them, For 
Heaven’s sake, no eccentricities of 
genius! Let us be correct, and 
brains may take care of themselves; 
or, if we must surprise occasionally, 
let us only surprise by a trick 
which will be taking and fashion- 
able; never by anything so un- 


weentes as an effort of mind and 
Ww 


Under the heads of the sever- 
ance of sculpture from architecture, 
the public indifference, and ‘the 
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small amount and low tone of 
private patronage, we have now 
considered some leading external 
causes of the poor estate of British 
sculpture at the present day. We 
turn next to the internal causes— 
the deficiencies of the sculptors 
themselves. At starting on this 
tack, we must repeat our caution 
that the several symptoms cannot 
be taken entirely separate one from 
the other. The symptoms, singly 
and together, depénd upon the 
disease, and are in immediate con- 
nexion among themselves ; and the 
disease itself is, in a certain sense, 
only the sum total of the symp- 
toms, That patrons are bad and 
public neglectful is partly the 
cause and partly the effect of the 
cognate fact that sculptors are the 
reverse of good. It should also be 
borne in mind that sculpture is 
both a laborious and an expensive 
art, and one peculiarly adapted in 
such a state of patronage as we 
have described to keep down a 
man who is not already up. With- 
out any adequate provision as we 
at present are for exhibiting sculp- 
ture at all, still more for exhibiting 
sculptural works in a stage of half- 
development, and sluggish as is 
the general taste for the art, it is 
almost ‘a chance if the young 
sculptor attracts attention and is 
enabled to take the first step which 
leads to success. A painter of 
merit, unimpeded by crotchets 
in temper or practice, is almost 
certain to make his way. His 
choice of subject, of treatment, of 
style, is well-nigh unlimited. He 
may chronicle the very smallest of 
small beer, and will perhaps be 
only the more popular for it. He 
may (and still more might a few 
years ago) save himself the hard 
work and outlay of elaborating his 
subject, and present it in almost 
any stage of sketchiness, and yet 
not lose his chance of notice. Not 
so the sculptor. Limited in choice 
of subject both by the natural and 
by the conventional rules of his 
art, he ean scarcely stop short of 
finishing his work up to the re- 
cognised standard ; or, with an un- 
known name to it, it will excite 
hardly anyattention at all. Promise 
LL 
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in his case will not be taken for 
performance ; he will not be allowed 
to trade on his capabilities. Thus 
the young sculptor is left behind 
in the race year after year. He is 
not helped to ‘come out.’ His 
ambition, if he has any for higher 
things, preys upon itself. He plays 
a losing game in the teeth of 
neglect, and is perhaps reduced (it 
has been the case with many a man 
of good stuff) to become a mere 
carver or modeller for one of more 
established repute, in essential 
points very likely his inferior. 
One of our best men—Watson, the 
sculptor of the noble group of 
Lords Stowell and Eldon and other 
works of mark—was actually in this 
position nearly up to the date of 
- his untimely death. 

The shortcomings of our present 
race of sculptors may be analysed 
under two heads—deficiency of 
genius, ,and the prevalence of a 
tradesmanlike style of work. De- 
ficiency of genius is not in itself a 
subject of direct complaint, though 
it must be of regret. Genius is 
always rare. Those who complain 
of its deficiency at any given time 
are much too prone to overlook 
this fact, and unconsciously to 
compare, to its disadvantage, their 
own period with successive periods 
of past time jumbled together. 
Even in the brightest eras of art, it 
is seldom that we can point to more 
than two or three men of decided 
genius flourishing in the same 
generation and in the same walk of 
art. The healthy condition of art 
does not exact a great influx of 
genius. It subsists when the pub- 
lic loves the art and is alive to its 
rising manifestations; when the 
due subordination exists between 
the exceptional genius, the abun- 
dant trajn of good working ability, 
and the quack, who disappears 
from the scene at an early period ; 
when each class is set to his proper 
work, the powerful hand honoured 
for giving shape to the conceptions 
of the great mind, the ready brain 
and skilful hand thanked, in fit 
ratio of inferiority, for doing their 
best within their proper sphere. 
Let this be the condition of things, 
and no reflective man will repine 
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at finding that genius is, as ever, 
the very small leaven of the whole 
lump, that his five fingers more 
than suffice to count up all the co- 
existent geniuses in any particular 
department. But it is different 
when the paucity of genius bewrays 
the unhealthiness of the general 
state ; when we know that genius, 
even if it exists, has not a fair out- 
let, is not welcomed, not appre- 
ciated, not so much as recognised ; 
when a false standard of taste, false 
requirements of art, keep down the 
genius and elevate the quack. This, 
as we have endeavoured to show, 
and very sensibly feel, is the pre- 
sent condition of the sculptural art 
in our own time and country. 
Genius has not fair play in the 
art ; the bigwig and the pretender 
hustle it aside, and, as a natural 
consequence, it shrinks from the 
mephitic arena, and airs itself in 
some less ungrateful field. 

In its absence, the tradesmanlike 
style of art takes comfortable pos- 
session, We have little else to 
show now-a-days. The patron, pub- 
lic or private, commissions not too 
readily or lavishly ; and the sculp- 
tural tradesman turns out his job. 
He has no prejudices: it is all in 
the way of business. Saint, king, 
or hero, Eve, Venus, nymph, shep- 
herd, baby, or allegory, he is ready 
enough. Not being a man of in- 
vention or strongly-marked style, 
he cares little what he has to do, or 
how to do it ; the traditions of his 
art, peculiarly strict and authori- 
tative as they are, stand him in 
stead whenever he likes to fall 
back upon them ; and in so close a 
srofession there is but little emu- 
lation to spur him on, and very 
little disturbance from the new- 
comers. What he produces will be 
much the sort of thing, and just 
about as good, as his patron ex- 
ects; and it will be capable of 
Came its own if confronted witha 
rival’s work. These several features 
of tradesmanliness are common 
to the art of sculpture along with 
any other which may be wanting in 
high aims or powerful men to 
follow it. But, in another respect, 
this art transcends the rest. The 
patron of a painter, good or bad, 
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knows what he is about. He knows 
that the man whom he commissions 
has produced such and such works, 
maintains such an average of merit, 
and is pretty certain to come up to 
it again. The patron of the sculp- 
tor has no such solid assurance. If 
he goes to a man of large practice, 
he may indeed count upon having 
his commission accepted, but he 
can form no safe estimate of the 
amount of work which his chosen 
sculptor will have put into the 
completed labour. How far the 
design will be his own, or borrowed 
from some precedent, or got up 
with the aid of some skilful person 
who never appears in the transac- 
tion ; how far the execution will be 
his own, and how far that of one 
among his many assistant carvers ; 
what minimum or maximum of 
finishing touches he may vouchsafe 
to the work as prepared for him in 
this manner,—are all questions 
which the patron can have no cer- 
tainty about. We believe it is no 
exaggeration to say that, in not a 
few instances which could be 
pointed out, the commissioned 


sculptor had hardly more to do 
personally with the work which 
figures under his name than Mr. 
Minton with each of his encaustic. 
tiles, or Mr. Elkington with each 


article of his electro-plate. In this 
sense, therefore, there is a definitely 
tradesmanlike character in our 
sculpture such as does not belong 
to the sister-art, and which natu- 
rally tells with the worst effect on 
the tone and calibre of the work 
produced. We do not of course 
mean to object to the employment 
of carvers altogether ; it would be 
preposterous to do so, By the loss 
of their aid the sculptor would be 
condemned toa great deal of labour 
wholly or nearly mechanical, and 
thus withdrawn from his proper 
sphere, and quite prevented from 
carrying .out any large number of 
works. Indeed, the strict necessity 
which exists for co-operation in the 
work of sculpture is one of the facts 
which most clearly point out its 
right connexion with architecture, 
on which we have before insisted, 
and which would consign with 
perfect propriety a large amount of 
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subordinate work entirely to the 
carver under the sculptor’s head- 
ship. It is only to the abuse of 
the system that exception can pro- 
perly be taken ; and this abuse is 
unfortunately a prevalent one at 
the present day. 

As if to make the matter worse, 
the system of competition is in the 
utmost repute among us. We have 
said that there is but little emula- 
tion to spur the sculptor on; and 
so there is when the commission is 
once given, and when a high ave- 
rage of attainment among his com- 
peers would be a valuable incen- 
tive. But in the earlier stage 
competition is rife, and, as the case 
stands, serves for little but to foster 
the tradesmanlike principle. It 
can scarcely do otherwise while the 
taste of patrons and committees 
stands at no higher level than it 
does at present ; and if this stood 
high enough, the men would choose 
their sculptor for themselves, with- 
out all the machinery of competi- 
tion. A number of sculptors are 
invited to send in designs. They 
have little reason, either from the 
personnel of the judges or from 
foregone example, to expect a de- 
cision founded upon any high 
degree of insight. The competitors, 
or at least the bulk of them, get up 
their designs to suit the sorry 
standard of the judges; and it is 
exceedingly unlikely—experience 
teaches this very strongly—that, if 
any one of them shows a real grasp 
of the subject, or original mode of 
treatment, he will turn out the suc- 
cessful man. A moderately skilful 
commonplace, resembling the mass 
of the designs, and only a trifle 
better put together, if even that, 
runs a far superior chance. At any 
rate, out of twenty competitors, 
nineteen must fail. They have lost 
their time, their efforts, and their 
et spent in preparation; are 
probably discouraged, perhaps sore, 
and disposed to bickering with 
their more fortunate colleague. 
They have been bestowing their 
thought, if any is theirs to bestow. 
upon a subject which was to yield 
them no return, whereas it might 
have been directed to something 
which would create a success on its 
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own basis. And so they wait for 
the next competition, and again 
the next, ard engage perhaps in 
each, with an equally fruitless re- 
sult—their efforts feverishly ap- 

lied, their own solid work undone. 

his is the case even when the 
award is made in perfect good 
faith. Too often, however, compe- 
titions are made merely the cloak 
to a foregone conclusion, and then 
the affair may well be branded as 
jobbery. It is easy enough to in- 
vite various men to compete, while 
one of them is all the time destined 
for the prize, and by no means dif- 
ficult, even in the most open of com- 
petitions, to decide upon grounds 
of favour rather than of merit. We 
have heard of a case in which one 
of the selected judges, not a sculp- 
tor by profession, himself entered 
into the competition at the last 
moment and gained the prize. The 
system is unsound altogether. It 
produces nothing of eminent value 
(to use the mildest term), and is 
scouted by some of the best sculp- 
tors. It has been tried too long 
already, is a failure, and should 
now die out. 

The worst symptom and con- 
dition of our sculpture has as yet 
been only casually mentioned. It 
is the same which, in the history 
of all art, is ever the surest brand 
of decadence—a purblind reliance 
upon precedent, the crouching to 
authority, not in its essence and 
authentic meaning, but in the ex- 

ress form which it has assumed. 

his is the fatalest of signs in an 
art : not rudeness, not ungainliness, 
not coarseness or stupidity, not 
even floridness and affectation, but 
this. Every art has its culminating 
point. Generations of powerful, 
superb men work up to it; the 
consummate man or men of the 
very nick of time realize it, fix it, 
appropriate its glory. Thenceforth 
it wanes; slowly, stopping and 
pulling up ever and anon, but still 
surely; and so it will continue 
until it either sinks into downright 
decrepitude, or else finds a new 
starting-point, and tends strenu- 
ously upward again. We need not 
follow out the examples of this 
principle in detail : painting, sculp- 
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ture, architecture, the arts of deco- 
ration, all tell the same tale in their 
several cyclical periods. In sculp- 
ture, no doubt the greatest period 
of Greek art remains to this day 
the central culmination. But it 
was not by attempting to repro- 
duce it, but by starting afresh and 
applying it, that the greatest art 
of the Middle Ages culminated in 
the hands of such men as Ver- 
rocchio, Luca della Robbia, Cellini, 
Michael Angelo, In some of these, 
the Gothic impulse is as prominent 
as the classical: in none of them is 
the classical itself paramount, but 
only the classical used and worked 
up into a new character. 

Of course, in speaking of the 
reliance upon precedent shown by 
our current British art, we refer to 
the following in the ruts of Greek 
subjects and treatment, the pseudo- 
classical. We do not say that the 
average run of our sculpture pre- 
sents any close approximation to 
the genuine character of Greek art 
—it does not reach high enough for 
that; nor yet that the aim is uni- 
versal and exclusive. Many of our 
works wander in far other direc- 
tions, themselves of little promise. 
But, as far as we have a definite 


-object of pursuit, it is the classical ; 


and that for its own sake rather 
than for the lessons of catholic 
application which it is so well able 
to teach us. We turn over a cata- 
logue of sculptural works, and find 
at the head of almost every page 
such titles as Andromeda, Venus 
Victrix, Narcissus, Hylas and the 
Nymphs, Jocasta and her Sons, a 
Bathing Nymph, Zephyr and 
Aurora, Psyche, Cupid and the 
Nymph Eucharis. 

It is, we must confess, a problem 
of no small difficulty to reconcile 
the essential subject of sculpture— 
true and beautiful human form— 
with the tendencies and require- 
ments of our own age. Nor is it 
a light task to show, nor by any 
means obvious to the mind, why 
the subjects and the special form 
of treatment which produced the 
greatest sculpture in one age have 
little or no chance of resulting in 
similar excellence in another. But 
one thing is sufficiently clear to us 
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—that they do not so result ; that 
the classical is a dead failure among 
us—dead in the literal sense of the 
word—that it is the incubus, in- 
stead of the informing genius, of 
our work, and that the art will 
stagnate almost into inanition until 
some other aim shall be vigorously 
embodied init, and steadily pursued. 

Why, then, is the directly clas- 
sical—the Greek form of art, or 
sculpture of gods, goddesses, and 
nymphs, of Cupids and Psyches, 
Auroras and Ganymedes—a failure 
among us Britons, and sure to con- 
tinue such? There can be no doubt 
that they are peculiarly adapted 
for embodying the sculptural re- 
quirement of true and beautiful 
human form; and so far would 
seem to be the right thing. The 
answer perhaps lies in the very 
essence of all art. It is indeed 
true that this human form is the 
staple of sculpture; but it is also 
true that art, sculpture or what- 
ever else, must above all things be 
vital—vital first, beautiful and 
well calculated for its special form 
afterwards, All art must express 
some real, inherent, implicit sense 


of the artist himself, and corre- 
spond to some distinct sympathy, 
some clear reality, of the age into 
which he is born; for the artist is 
but a part of his age, and cannot 


be isolated from it. The Greek 
assuredly illustrated this eternal 
principle of art in sculpturing a 
Venus or a Pallas; the Briton as 
assuredly goes against it. The 
Greek believed that there was some 
being actually existent in that form, 
or of whose actual, personal essence 
that form was the fit human ex- 

ression: the Briton believes and 

snows the reverse. The Greek en- 

shrined the form and its meaning 
in his most reverent thoughts ; the 
Briton regards it as a play of fancy 
and a mere object of art, a thing to 
be looked at and criticised. Its 
purpose, its hold upon the mind, is 
gone. 

_There is atiother reason why the 
vital Greek art cannot be the vital 
British art. Imitation is not art ; 
even theimitation,simply as such, of 
an object in nature, is rightly classed 
as of an inferior aim, and the imi- 
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tation of a phase or period of art 
falls far lower, as being of a dead- 
ening influence. The supreme Greek 
art is too high a thing to be imita- 
ted, even had we the men capable 
of doing this with equal faculty. 
It is a model, an example of the 
qualities to be sought for, of that 
which made the Greek great, and 
might under the same conditions 
make the Modern great; but it is 
not a thing to be taken as it stands, 
and transferred into another block 
of marble. You lower its value as 
soon as you so treat it. The statue 
is a man’s thought and art made 
substantial. You can beneficially 
study in it the sources of his 
thought, and the method of his 
art ; but cannot abstract and appro- 
priate them. To copy his facial 
angle, the straightness of his nose 
and forehead, the proportion of his 
head to his feet, is a poor process. 
You cannot be a Chaucer by writing 
a new set of Canterbury Tales, but 
only by seeing as many things as 
clearly, as beautifully,and as newly ; 
another poem about Sordello wi 
not be a Robert Browning’s Sordello, 
The imitator is fated and a serf 
from the beginning. Had he even 
a small measure of the same faculty 
as his master, he would not imitate, 
The more he persuades himself 
that what he has to do is to attain 
the same result by the same means, 
the more incapable he will be of 
doing that rightly, or anything else. 
The art which is analysed into a 
glossary of precepts is a past art, 
and not a living one; a bit in the 
mouth, not a spur against the 
flanks. And it is thus that we see 
how even art so supreme as that of 
the Greeks may, to the servile 
henchman of it, not the free- 
thoughted and_ aspiring student, 
become a veritable incubus. 
Exception must always be made 
for the exceptional man. We are 
far from saying that no Mercury, 
Jupiter, or Juno, ought to be sculp- 
tured henceforth. The sculptor 
who is a Greek at heart will want 
to do them, and will do them well. 
If we had among us a sculptural 
Giéthe or Keats, he would addict 
himself to such work to some effect. 
But we do say that sculpture will 
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not flourish among us until it is 
understood that no man is to sup- 
pose himself bound to attempt that 
class of subject, nor even until 
there are but jew who feel the im- 
pulse to do so. 

If now, going back upon our 
steps, we endeavour to find how 
‘to reconcile the essential subject 
of sculpture, true and beautiful 
human form, with the tendencies 
and requirements of our own age,’ 
we shall first recur to our distinc- 
tion that, while ‘the antique ideal 
is form so perfect as to be a fitting 
embodiment of deity, the modern 
ideal is expression and character, 
united as far as consistent to beau- 
tiful form, and so true and high as 
to bespeak the divinity that is 
within us.’ To this we may add 
that the modern man is not only 
less drawn by his ideal of art than 
the Greek to beautiful form as his 
paramount object, but also less in 
the way of realizing it, even were 
he so minded. The double Greek 
discipline of ‘gymnastic’ and 
‘music,’ comprising respectively all 
that was demanded for the culture 
of the body and for the beautifying 
(or, as it is now termed, the zsthe- 


tic) refinement of the mind, spe- 
cially qualified the society in which 
the Greek sculptor moved day by 
day to serve as an express model of 
what he required for the purposes 


of his art. Beautiful form was 
continually about him, and con- 
tinually visible in its native grace 
and dignity. The modern is far 
from enjoying the same advantages. 
The body is not cultivated to the 
same pitch, nor the mind refined in 
a direction so consonant with per- 
sonal beauty ; and still less is there 
an equal opportunity for habitual 
study of the undisguised form. 
The inevitable result is that the 
average sculptor is not in any com- 
parable degree imbued with the 
sense and love of human physical 
beauty, or incited to its embodi- 
ment. And as it is upon the ave- 
rage men that the average of the 
art depends, we may safely con- 
clude that the natural, and there- 
fore so far the right condition of 
our sculpture would be one in 
which the modern should feel, 
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study, and realize those elevating 
qualities of human nature which 
he is thoroughly in the way of, 
with something of the same insight 
and intensity which the Greek de- 
veloped in the rendering of physical 
beauty. These qualities are what 
we have broadly summed up as 
‘expression and character’—fully 
as visible in the modern society as 
in the ancient, and more subtle and 
multiform. Art of such a kind, 
pursued in good faith and with a 
conviction and real study of its ca- 
pabilities, and even moderate sense 
and skill, would be endless in in- 
terest, and would bid fair to elicit 
= soon such a om support of 
sculpture as Apollo and the Graces 
can never hope for. Of course, by 
expression and character we do 
not mean such character as Tam 
o’Shanter and Souter Johnny, nor 
such expression as the squalling 
infant that has broken his drum— 
that cherished memory of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. We are speak- 
ing of expression and character ‘so 
true and high as to bespeak the 
divinity that is within us.’ This 
also we ask to have ‘ united as far 
as consistent to beautiful form ? 
and it zs consistent to an extent 
only perhaps limited by the re- 
quirements of truth in portrait- 
sculpture, of contrast in subjects of 
mixed character, and of costume as 
a veiling of nude form, as well as 
by the fundamental consideration 
that the modern mind does not, so 
determinedly as the Grecian, regard 
beauty of form as the symbol of the 
divine. The very nature of the 
sculptural art, which is simplifying, 
calm, and abstract, entails beauty 
as an uniform element of treatment ; 
and the art, as art, must of neces- 
sity sway the modern sculptor no 
less than the ancient. 

It may be asked—Admitting the 
conditions of modern sculpture as 
above set forth, will it produce 
works so essentially and nobly 
sculptural as the ancient? We are 
not prepared to say for certain that 
it will. It must, we think, be con- 
ceded that the antique conditions 
subserve sculpture in a degree 
much more direct and absolute ; 
and that sculpture has nothing else 
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to embody quite so fully correspon- 
ding to its ideal as form expressive 
of godhead, But on the other hand 
we would aver without hesitation 
that the next best thing is to use 
the actual modern conditions, and 
not a make-believe of the ancient, 
to the highest sculptural purpose 
which they will answer; and that 
there is no saying, until this is 
fairly tried, how far they will go, 
or what they will lead to. 

To state the exact starting-point 
needed for a true modern art of 
sculpture is not a task for us. * It 
can only be done by a great sculp- 
tor, and that not in words, but 
practically in act. We may, how- 
ever, observe that there are three 
phases of subject which seem well 
adapted to our purposes—portrai- 
ture, national character, and ideal 
inventions, 

Portraiture is one of the most 
permanently valuable forms of any 
art, and has peculiar strength in 
bringing one back to reality from 
slip-slop and conventionalism. No 
nobler’ office can be presented to 
any artist than to transmit, in ex- 
cellent art, the features of great 
men to posterity. At the present 


day, the question of sculptural por- 
traiture is complicated with the 
especial untractableness of our cos- 


tume. This is so ungainly and 
unsculpturesque as to suggest, what 
has been so often tried, a resort to 
classical drapery ; while, on the 
other hand, that expedient throws 
an untruthful and hybrid air over 
the whole treatment. The remedy 
is, we conceive, worse than the 
disease. The modern costume must 
be grappled with as one of the ob- 
stacles which the art has to over- 
come ; modified and accommodated 
at the sculptor’s best judgment, 
but not evaded. The difficulty, 
moreover, scarcely affects bust- 
sculpture ; and this, as Mr. Falkener 
sensibly points out in his recent 
work, Dedalus, is a motive for re- 
stricting ourselves in great measure 
to busts. Indeed, these are suffi- 
cient for nine-tenths, or ninety-nine 
hundredths, of the men whom we 
carve, and would be suflicient 
under all conditions quite apart 
from the difficulty of costume, It 
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is only a very considerable man 
indeed of whom we need care to 
preserve so much as a half-figure 
in sculpture, and only a plainly 
great man to whom a full-length 
can fitly be devoted. Legs and feet 
have not much to do with the por- 
traiture of the man ; trousers and 
boots still less. Hands, however, 
are really a typical part of him, re- 
plete with character and meaning ; 
and if he himself is of importance 
enough to make them worth pre- 
serving, they merit on every ac- 
count a careful study and expres- 
sive rendering very different from 
what is to be found in the mere 
* sculptural hand’ which the routine 
artist innocently tags on to his 
sleeve. 

National character is a subject 
specially suited to the cosmopolitan 
tendencies of our age, and affords 
almost limitless variety of material, 
individuality, and treatment. We 
do not refer to such directly ethno- 
logical study as is evidenced, for 
instance, in the collection by M. 
Cordier, now exhibiting in London 
(though neither need such subjects 
be excluded) ; but to the rendering 
of whatever is beautiful, suggestive, 
and sculpturally available, in the 
character, type, costume, employ- 
ments, or intellectual purposes of 
the various nations of the earth. 
This has truth, like portraiture ; 
an open field for all differences of 
feeling and perception in the sculp- 
tors ; no restriction as to the num- 
ber or quality of phases of beauty 
which it may include ; and a real 
demand upon the artist's mind 
in seizing and presenting his sub- 
ject. This range of the art is much 
more pursued by foreign sculptors, 
and especially the French, than by 
our own. 

For ideal inventions we have of 
course no suggestions to offer. 
They are the highest attempts to 
which the sculptor can gird him- 
self, and not to be meddled with at 
all save by the fewest. We cannot 
even venture to define with any 
distinct limitation what should be 
accepted as ideal inventions; but 
we may at once and finally exclude 
a figure with no idea and no in- 
vention in it, named after a god of 
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the antique mythology. The name 
must not be allowed to tell for 
anything whatever. The subjects 
which we more particularly con- 
template are such as embody an 
abstract principle, a moral or in- 
tellectual conception, some great 
fact in the Divine government of 
the world, any of which may be 
given either in a directly symbolic 
personation, or by example in- 
vented by the sculptor and mani- 
festly designed to impress the 
central idea. In such subjects the 
opportunity for using nude form 
of perfect beauty is, we need hardly 
observe, no less unfettered than in 
mythologic subjects. Approaching 
or equalling these in the inventive 
power which they elicit, though 
not so strictly inventive in con- 
ception, are religious subjects un- 
dertaken by a truly deep and 
reverent mind, or monumental 
portrait sculpture of the demigods 
and heroes, such as Dante, Shak- 
speare, or Cromwell, more espe- 
cially when it is attempted to re- 
present the cycle of the man’s 
mind and work by accessory per- 
sonifying groups or the like. We 
may add too that there may be 
genuine wealth of idea—that idea 
of art itself, of beauty and power, 
which is the most final and in- 
fallible test of a work of art—even 
in such a subject as a single 
human figure, embodying no more 
than its own noble manhood or 
womanhood. This must always 
be one of the most essential mate- 
rials of vital or great sculpture ; 
and we confess for our own part 
that we would much rather see 
living sculptors who have no native 
Hellenism within them produce 
such works with no title at all, or 
merely such a name as ‘a study of 
the beauty of manly form,’ than 
varading ‘ever-succeeding Apollos, 
farses, or Endymions. There 
would be more truth, modesty, 
sense, and ppomise in the plan. 
We shall conclude by casting a 
glance upon the roll of our living 
sculptors. It will be no more than 
a glance, because it is no part of 
our object to attack or criticise in- 
dividuals. If our estimate of the 
condition of sculpture is correct, 
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our respect for the sculptors as a 
body cannot be great. With the 
general body we shall not interfere; 
but we subjoin the list of the 
sculptors who are at present mem- 
bers or associates of the Royal 
Academy, and who therefore stand 
professionally at the head of their 
art. We shall not say a word in 
disparagement of any one of them, 
but will simply ask the reader to 
call to mind the general character 
of their works, and test our review 
of the art by them, as far as may 
be fair, not forgetting that these 
are the picked men only. The 
names are, among Academicians, 
Messrs. Baily, Foley, Gibson, 
MacDowell, Marshall, and West- 
macott; and among Associates, 
Mr. Weekes and Baron Marochetti 
(a foreigner both in birth and in 
the character of his art). 

Although we shall not disparage 
any of these gentlemen, we may be 
permitted to dwell a moment upon 
the names of two of their number. 
Mr. Gibson takes eminent standing 
among the living sculptors, not 
only of Britain, but of Europe. 
For knowledge and refined skill he 
is deservedly renowned; and, if 
these excellences, applied to the 
service of ‘classical’ sculpture ex- 
clusively, could give the art a 
healthy impulse, we might have 
seen by this time, throughout our 
whole school, worthier fruits of 
Mr. Gibson’s long and indefatigable 
labours than we do. We have 
already expressed our conviction 
that these are not the means toa 
good end. Even had Mr. Gibson 
realized in his own works the high 
ideal of classic art, we do not be- 
lieve he would have carried the art 
of his contemporaries onwards ; 
and as it stands, we can only say 
that, while producing certain works 
which uphold our national credit 
on their own account, he has helped 
to keep up a mistaken object of 
pursuit among his fellows, and to 
rivet the fetters of conventionalism 
upon them. The second sculptor 
whom we would single out is Mr. 
Foley. His classical or ideal sub- 
jects appear to us very unequal ; 
one or two may compete with the 
very best works of the school in 
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that class. His portrait works are 
sometimes of a very high standard 
and notably his figure of Lord 
Hardinge, which stands markedly 
at the head of British equestrian 
statues of any period. 

It would be scant justice to our 
school, or to the non-academician 
artists whom it includes, if we 
failed to mention any from among 
them. We shall confine ourselves 
to naming one of whom great 
things may safely be expected, and 
who would do honour to any school 
—Mr.Woolner. This gentleman is 
at the present moment known 
chiefly by his portrait busts and 
medallions; but there are other 
capabilities in him of which he has 
already given very clear proofs, 
and which will doubtless some day 
appear in much more signal evi- 
dence. In portraiture, we are not 
acquainted with any works which, 
for consummate study and art, for 
life and power, can at all stand 
beside his. The labour which he 
expends upon his busts is out of 
all proportion to that of other men, 
but not out of proportion to the 
effect produced : it is labour of the 


brain as well as the hand; exquisite 
art as well as determined study 


and finish. His modelling of flesh 
in all its delicate niceties may well 
be termed perfect, and is indeed 
carried so far that nothing but the 
real intellect and fire of his work 
would suffice to sustain it. With 
less of these highest qualities in 
combination, it would be over- 
finish ; these keep it in its place, 
and preserve it from transcending 
the bounds of true sculptural art. 
Given expression and character 
strong and fine enough to present 
a true reflex of what pertains to 
life itself—a finish of modelling 
equally true stands rightly be- 
stowed and harmonized, but on no 
other conditions. The marble 


busts of Rajah Brooke and Sir: 


William Hooker, and of Mr. Ten- 
nyson and Professor Sedgwick, now 
in Trinity College, Cambridge, are 
eminent instances of these qualities, 
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and rank certainly among the most 
remarkable works of modern scul 
ture; and to these we may add 
the bronze medallions of Carlyle, 
Tennyson, and Browning. In 
heroic portraiture, Mr. Woolner has 
given us the Bacon of the Oxford 
Museum, and a design for a Words- 
worth monument; the latter, a 
much earlier work, as dignified in 
sculptural arrangement as _ the 
former is informed with intellect 
and meaning. The side-groups of 
the Wordsworth design are amply 
sufficient to indicate their sculp- 
tor’s faculty of ideal invention ; 
indeed, we could scarcely illustrate 
more aptly than from them the 
sense, or one of the senses, in which 
we understand the term. They 
are intended to exhibit the two 
dominant principles of the poet’s 
mind: on one side, authority con- 
trolling impulse—a father subduing 
his refractory boy; on the other, 
reverence to God as the fruit of 
the contemplation of nature—a 
mother, in a gesture of awe and 
worship, directing upwards the 
thought of her daughter, who has 
brought her a flower. Among 
other works of Mr. Woolner already 
made public, we cannot forbear 
citing a statuette of ‘Love’ —a 
female figure of delightful grace 
and tenderness, classical in the 
right sense, without neetling the 
aid of a mythological name; and 
the small figures in relief for the 
pulpit of Llandaff Cathedral— 
Moses, David, the Baptist, and 
St. Paul, each a distinctly original 
conception, not only of the per- 
sonage himself, but of the form of 
art-embodiment. 

Thinking of these works, of the 
varied range of power, always equal 
to the occasion, which they exhibit, 
and of the leadership which their 
author must naturally assume as 
time consolidates his mastery and 
his reputation, we close our sum- 
mary review of British sculpture, 
not altogether unhopefully of the 
destinies which may await it even 
in our own generation. 

W. M. Rossetti. 
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JAVA, 
By an ANGLO-BATAVIAN. 


QINCE 1816, when Java, by the 
WO grace and favour of Great 
Britain, was restored to its tra- 
ditionary masters the Dutch, we, 
notwithstanding our literary emis- 
saries traverse every region of the 
globe, have had but little informa- 
tion respecting the doings and pro- 
gress of the people who inhabit 
that tropical and fertile region. 
Reports, indeed, are annually pre- 
sented by the Dutch Colonial 
Minister to the States-General, 
who, since the inauguration of the 
constitution of 1848, possess the 
right of inquiring into and regu- 
lating colonial matters; but as 
these reports are, as a matter of 
course, in the Dutch language, 
which is understood but by a very 
few persons out of Holland or the 
Dutch colonies, the information 
they afford does not obtain a 
very extensive circulation. They 
are, moreover, very dry reading, 
dealing mostly in statistics ; and, 
being given grudgingly, merely 
to satisty what official function- 
aries generally consider the med- 
dling curiosity of the peoples’ re- 
presentatives, they reveal no at- 
tempt on the part of their com- 
pilers to-enter into other details 
than those which are required by 
the express terms of the constitu- 
tion, As far as they go, however, 
they are generally admitted to be 
honest and truthful, even though 
their compilers, in their attachment 
to a non-committal policy, adhere 
to only one of the conditions im- 
posed on witnesses by British 
juries, to speak the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. But so long as we can get 
poetry out of a stone, we need not 
despair of getting interest out of 
statistics ; and with this object in 
view, we purpose, in this and a 
subsequent article, giving to our 


* Vide Quarterly Review, vol. vi. p. 502, and vol. xvii. p. 8. 
find the population of Java quoted at ‘about three millions ;’ in the latter, six years 
subsequently, at 4,615,270, ‘according to a census taken in the year 1815.’ 
According to this estimate, then, we find that the population of Java has more than 
doubled since 1815, a fact that by no means supports Sir Stamford Raftles’s assertion, 


readers a résumé of the progress 
and present condition of Java, as 
detailed in recent official reports 
and non-official publications, as 
well as a coup dail of the colonial 
policy of our slow and steady 
neighbours, who, if they have 
ceased to be our rivals on the sea 
and our competitors in the market- 
places of the world, have of late 
years ‘dragged their slow length 
along’ to competence and comfort, 
in that sure and easy way which 
generally escapes the attention of 
those go-ahead people who claim 
the English language for their 
birthright, and Saxon enterprise 
for their heirloom. 

According to the Report for 1857, 
the total population of Java and 
Madura amounted to 11,594,158 
souls. This computation is inde- 
pendent of the inhabitants of the 
other Dutch possessions in the In- 
dian Archipelago, which contain 
an aggregate population of some- 
thing less than 6,000,000. We shall, 
however, in this article, confine 
our attention to Java and Madura, 
which, though divided by a narrow 
strait, may be considered as one 
territory, extending in their mean 
length to about 650, and in their 
mean breadth to about 100 English 
miles ; so that its average popula- 
tion may be stated at about 180 to 
the square mile. In 1811, when 
the English took possession of Java 
in order to rescue that magnificent 
island from the hands of Napoleon, 
the census returns, which, how- 
ever, were of a very imperfect cha- 
racter, gave a population of only 
50 inhabitants to the square mile. 

But if these returns were only an 
approximation to accuracy, the 
population of Java has become 
more than trebled in the course of 
the last half century.* The total 
increase of the population as com- 


In the former we 
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pared with the returns of 1856, 
amounts to 303,708. Of the nearly 
12,000,000 inhabitants of Java, the 
European settlers number only 
20,331 (for the Dutch Government 
does not encourage the emigration 
of Europeans to its East Indian 
possessions) ; the Chinese, 138,356 ;* 
Arabians and other Orientals, 
24,615; free natives 11,405,596 ; 
slaves, all of whom were manumit- 
ted by the Dutch Government in 
1860, 5,260. 

In 1815, according to the autho- 
rity already quoted, there were up- 
wards of 40,000 slaves in Java, a 
fact which proves that slavery 
could never have been a popular 
‘institution’ in the island. For 
many years, thanks in a great mea- 
sure to the policy adopted by Sir 
Stamford Raffles, slave-dealing has 
been considered an unprofitable 
vocation, hence it has grown ‘ small 
by degrees and _ beautifully less, 
andat last dwindled into nonentity. 
Abolitionists in Java were never 
indeed marked men—the intended 
victims of the revolver bullets or 
bowie knives of indignant slave- 
holders ; nor were they ever fright- 
ened from their propriety by the 
threats of their non-abolitionist 
neighbours to rebel because they 
could not have everything exactly 
as they wished it. Slave-owners 
in Java have invariably manu- 
mitted their ‘property’ after a 
certain period of faithful servitude, 
or, by will, immediately after their 
death ; and newspaper proprietors 
—for the fourth estate is creditably 
represented in Java, notwithstand- 
ing the vexatious burdens imposed 
upon it by the Home Government 
—have systematically refused toad- 
vertise slave auctions. We have 
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read indeed some harrowing ac- 
counts of slave-dealing in Java, of 
infamous Chinese and Arabian 
Legrees ; but such cases are so few 
and far between, that we are in- 
clined to regard them as additional 
evidence totheabhorrence in which 
the very principle of slavery has 
always been held in Java. It is 
even said that the 5260 slaves last 
year emancipated by the Legislature 
of Holland, received the gift of 
freedom with a vague apprehension 
that what was intended for a boon 
might prove to be a calamity. 

In the population estimates 
already given we have not included 
the Dutch army in India, which 
in 1857 amounted to 26,338 men, 
of whom 10,765 were Europeans, 
437 Africans, and 15,036 Malays 
and Javanese. In consequence of 
recent disturbances in Java, influ- 
enced, there can be no doubt, by 
the happily suppressed revolts in 
British India,thearmyhas since been 
considerably increased, especially 
in the European element. By the 
constitution of Holland, however, 
Dutch soldiers, at no time, we 
should say, judging from their ap- 
pearance, very formidable defen- 
ders of their country’s cause, can- 
not be sent otherwise than as 
volunteers to India; and their 
ambition for military distinction 
in that torrid region does not seem 
to be sufficient to induce the full 
complement of Dutch fighting men 
to enter the Indian service, from 
which it appears but a very few 
ever return. The Government has 
therefore been compelled to enlist 
mercenaries in its cause, and large 
numbers of needy vagabonds, of 
our own Crimean foreign-legion 
stamp, have entered its. service ; 


‘that wherever the Dutch influence has prevailed in the Eastern seas, depopulation 


has followed.’ 
duty to be a ‘good hater of the Dutch.’ 


We must not forget, however, that it was a part of Sir Stamford’s 


Y 


* In consequence of the tradition that prevails among the Chinese, that their coun- 


try is doomed to fall by the hands of a woman, all female emigration from China is 
strictly forbidden. Hence the Chinese settlers in Java, generally called in derision 
‘Water Chinese,’ are exclusively males. They live in a state of undisguised concu- 
binage with the Javanese women (of whom there are about 700,000 more than men) ; 
but on returning to their country they are forbidden to take with them their silver 
or their children, who are consequently censused among the native Javanese ; their 
silver, however, for which they seem to entertain greater affection than for their 
children, they generally succeed, in spite of prohibitions, in carrying away with them, 
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though from recent accounts it ap- 
pears that they are more likely to 
encourage disaffection in the army 
than to suppress revolt. 

The native chieftains or princes 
in Java, who are supported by the 
Dutch Government during good be- 
haviour, and whose united salaries 
or subsidies amounted in 1857 to 
1,834,070 guilders, number 106,105 ; 
they would therefore seem to be as 
plentiful as pretty girls in England, 
or smoke-dried barons in Ger- 
many. The Dutch Government, it 
may be inferred, is compelled, as a 
matter of expediency, to support 
these miserable and superstitious 
tyrants in the exercise of their 
little brief authority upon the sub- 
ject race, and to connive at their 
cruelties, for which the gallows 
would be their fitting reward, in 
order not to provoke their hostility. 
In the same way certain heathens 
are said to prostrate themselves 
before the shrine of the devil, not 
for any love or reverence they bear 
him, but in order that he may be- 
come their friend and do them no 
harm. 

The native priests, who seem to 
be about as learned as are the five- 
guinea philological doctors of the 
University of Giessen, who swarm 
now in such prolific numbers in 
our English ‘ educational’ establish- 
ments, number 56,993. The official 
report merely records their num- 
bers ; for their doings we have had 
to refer to other authorities, and 
shall deal further with them in our 
second article. From the evidence 
before us, we may observe in pass- 
ing, they appear to be an ignorant 
and grossly superstitious class of 
dull-headed, dirty, lying, lazy 
scoundrels, more fit to hang from 
the gallows than to serve at the 
altar, but whom, nevertheless, the 
Dutch Government finds it expe- 
dient to propitiate, by forbidding 
any interference with them on the 
part of Christian missionaries in 


Java. 
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the exercise of their revolting rites 
and degrading ceremonies.* 

The commercial statistics of this 
magnificent colony are very en- 
couraging, and prove that the 
Dutch have fofind in Java that de- 
sired stone for which philosophers 
have for ages sought in vain—that 
which turns all that it touches into 
gold. In 1857 the imports repre- 
sented a total value of 63,624,569 
guilders, and the exports of 
105,923,984 guilders. In 1848 the 
imports and exports amounted only 
to about half these totals. As the 
country is inhabited by mixed races 
from all parts of the world, so its 
commercial transactions extend to 
almost every portion of the habi- 
table globe. Its most important 
customers, however, are Holland, 
England, China and Japan, whose 
imports were respectively 12,526,800 
guilders, 8,121,808 guilders, 
1,851,049 guilders, and 1,951,461 
guilders. In the export statistics 
Holland is down for 75,954,705 
guilders; England for 831,451 
guilders ; China for 4,975,672, and 
Japan for 908,859 guilders. Ac- 
cording to a supplementary esti- 
mate in 1858, Holland imported 
from Java produce to the amount 
of 75,183,800 guilders, and in 1859 
to the amount of 80,046,800 guil- 
ders ; whilst for the same years the 
importations into England from 
Java are estimated respectively at 
750,400 guilders, and 3,003,900 
guilders, 

It must be borne in mind that a 
very large proportion of the trade 
with Java is in the hands of the 
Dutch Government, represented in 
its commercial transactions by the 
Dutch Trading Company, whose 
history we shall record in a subse- 
quent portion of this article. In 
order to give our readers an idea of 
the importance of this portion of 
the trade with Java, we submit to 
their attention the following tabu- 
lar statement of the total value of 


* The Protestant Dutch clergy in Java number only twenty-nine; the Roman 


Catholic clergy number ten. 


Their salaries are paid and their sphere of labour fixed 


by the Colonial Government, and every proselytizing attempt on their part is strictly 


forbidden. 
British residents. 


In Batavia there is also an English Episcopal church, supported by the 
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goods imported into, and of pro- 
duce exported from, Java and Ma- 
dura since 1848. The intermediate 
values were for the account of the 
Dutch Government in audit with 
the Dutch Trading Company. In 


Imports. 


Total Value. For Private 


Account. 
Guilders. 
20,691,754 
23,704, 184 
24,030,856 
30, 154,719 
31,516,575 
31,984,911 
40, 308, 200 
32,994, 263 
36,671,907 
38,638,028 


Guilders. 
31, 385,712 
30,017,588 
31,852,667 
43,631,090 
40,292,694 
44,280,603 
63,775) 347 
47,981, 860 
57, 305,826 
63,624,569 


1848 . 
1849 . 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 


We may here add, that the trade 
between the United States of Ame- 
rica and Java has of late years in- 
creased to a very considerable ex- 
tent. 

The principal item in the list of 
articles imported into Java is 
cotton oan from Europe and 
America, representing a value of 
12,602,000 guilders.* Before the 
separation of Belgium from Holland, 
Java, whose trade was then but in 
its infancy, proved an excellent 
market for Belgian manufactures, 
which of course are now subject to 
the same duties that are imposed 
on the superior and cheaper articles 
of British manufacture. The cotton 
and other manufacturers of Bel- 
gium indeed now deeply regret the 
obstinacy of 1830—as South Caro- 
lina and her sisters in revolt may 
hereafter regret the obstinacy of 
1861—and ‘cast a longing, lingering 
look behind’ on the profits which 
that obstinacy has diverted from 


Exports and Imports, 
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this statement we have retained 
the Dutch currency, but our readers 
can obtain the value of the present 
equivalent in English currency by 
d:viding by twelve and adding two 
per cent. to the total :— 


Exports, 


Total Value, For Private 


Account, 
Guilders. 
18,605, 322 
19,979, 435 
20, 158,457 
25,828,055 
23,687,623 
28,08 3,5 14 
32,648, 581 
34,261,962 
41,369,978 
48,529, 311 


Guilders. 
53,064,476 
61,196,697 
59, 106, 866 
73,789,056 
58,846,897 
71,692,956 
74 385,420 
84, 112, 397 

105,726,122 
+ 105,923,884 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 . 
1853. 
1854 . 
1855 . 
1856 . 
1857 


their own exchequer to flow into 
that of English and Dutch manu- 
facturers. For though the Dutch 
are generally known only as a ma- 
ritime and commercial people, who 
have plodded their way to wealth 
and comfort through, it must be 
admitted, a not very sweet-savoured 
slough, yet be it known that a 
manufacturing interest has of late 
years been developed in Holland, 
and that Dutch manufacturers are 


‘rapidly multiplying in wealth and 


numbers. The Dutch Government 
has found it expedient to fix the 
import duties in Java at what we 
think a very high scale; but only 
50 per cent. of these duties are 
evied on goods imported with a 
certificate of Dutch origin, Of 
course, so long as Belgium consti- 
tuted an integral portion of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, her 
manufactures were admitted into 
Java on payment of the duties 
levied on goods accompanied with 


* Most of these cotton fabrics are imported for the use of the resident Europeans, 


whom the climate compels to wear nothing but light cotton and linen fabrics ; so that 
it is somewhat strange that this item is not much larger than it is, since the natives 
clothe themselves exclusively with cotton stuffs. According to this official report, it 
would appear that the people of Java spend only about one shilling and ninepence each 
annually on clothing. It is quite true that many of the natives still adhere to the 
fashion borrowed from the Garden of Eden, and that none of them wear more than a 
slight garment round the loins, and a calico turban on the head; but even these 
articles of clothing must cost them more than one and ninepence a year each. As 
the import duties on cotton stuffs are very high in Java, and the coast, unguarded by 
a preventive service, offers remarkable facilities for smuggling operations, this estimate 
is, we suspect, but a fraction of the real value of the cotton fabrics that find their 
way from Manchester into Java, 
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a certificate of Dutch origin. But 
when Belgium—thanks to Lord 
Palmerston, the political Sir Cress- 
well Cresswell of 1830—became on 
her own petition divorced from 
Holland, Java depended exclusively 
on England for its supply of cotton 
stuffs, as the Belgian manufacturers 
strove in vain to compete on equal 
terms with the manufacturers of 
Manchester. 

Thirty years have now passed 
singe the Belgian revolution, and 
the Dutch have at length succeeded, 
in their slow and steady way, in 
obtaining a fair share of the Indian 
markets for their own manufac- 
tures, which though by no means 
of a superfine quality, can, to a 
certain extent, compete with the 
inferior class of English manufac- 
tures, in consequence of the re- 
duced import duty they have to 
yay. Theirrange of manufactures, 
Looe, is at present very limited ; 
the necessary spirit of enterprise is 
still wanting, and though we grant 
that they have done much in de- 
veloping the industrial resources 


Java. 


[April, 


of Holland, yet it is their own 
fault that they have not done 
more. 

Next to cotton stuffs in the list 
of imports for 1857, stand wine and 
spirits for 1,653,000 guilders. In this 
torrid region Europeans, Chinese, 
and natives* freely indulge in the 
use of ardent spirits. In European 
families especially the consumption 
of wines and spirituous liquors is 
very great. The geneva bottle and 
the cigar-box are always at hand, 
and in this hot climate the former 
does its subtle work of destruction 
even more rapidly than in Europe. 
‘Toastranger, writes an American 
traveller from Java, ‘it seems as if 
a Dutchman in this colony went 
through the following routine, and 
I believe it is tolerably correct. 
When he gets up he takes a glass 
of schnapps and smokes ; before 
his “little breakfast” at eight 
oclock he has another glass of 
schnapps, and after it he smokes ; 
all the forenoon he smokes, and 
mayhap wets his whistle as well ; 
and before the breakfast at noon 


* We need hardly remind our readers that the natives of Java are mostly 
Mahommedans, and, as such, are strictly forbidden by the Koran to taste of 
intoxicating liquors; this prohibition, however, seems to be little heeded by the 


professors of the Mahommedan faith. 


The Persian poet, Hafiz, is the author of a 


drinking song very popular, in a garbled form, among the Mahommedans of Java, 
which has been thus ably translated into French :— 


Porte ces verres a la ronde, 
Enfant, et remplis-les de vin ; 
Tous les maux dont la vie abonde 
Sont guéris par ce jus divin. 
Si ton front a déja des rides, 
Si tu crains la longueur des nuits, 
Jettes dans ces flammes liquides 
Tes souvenirs et tes ennuis ! 


Loin de nous ce buveur morose 
Qui pleure toujours ses vingt ans ; 
Ces vins, couleur d’ambre et de rose, 
Voila les fleurs et le printemps ! 
Tout est fané dans nos parterres ? 
Le rossignol fuit nos berceaux ? 
Trinquons ; le cliquetis des verres 
N’est-ce pas le chant des oiseaux ! 


Laissons la fortune traitresse 
Chéz les sots et les méchans ; 
Que nous donnerait la richesse ¢ 
Voici du vin, voici des chants ! 
Chaque nuit je révois en songe 
Une ingrate qui m’a trahi ; 
O vin! rends-moi ce doux mensonge, 
Verse moi l’amour et l’oubli ! 
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he takes schnapps again. Again he 
smokes, and then turns in for his 
siesta ; that concluded, he takes tea 
and schnapps, and smokes; and 
when he is dressed takes schnapps 
and bitters to give him an,appe- 
tite for his dinner. He bolts this 
meal to get at his cigar, and after 
smoking all the time he is taking 
his digestive drive or lounge, he 
sits all the evening drinking his 
“crock” (grog) of geneva, with a 
glance of water in it, and consumes 
his weed the while” It is well 
known that sudden deaths are of 
fearful frequency among the Euro- 
pean population of Java; andif we 
could trace this evil to its root, we 
should, we expect, generally find it 
ina geneva bottle. Meanwhile, the 
vulgar but wealthy little Dutch 
town of Scheidam, with its crowds 
of distilleries, flourishes on the 
livers and purses of the settlers and 
natives of Java—the El Dorado of 
vitriol-mongers, in which they 
transmute the concoctions of their 
stills into gold. 

Tron and machinery, mostly from 
England and Holland, are down for 
a total value of 1,118,000 guilders 
—but this is exclusive of the ma- 
chinery sent out by the Govern- 
ment for its own use. This machi- 
nery consists, for the greater part, 
of implements for sugar mills ; for 
the preparation of coffee for the 

For Private 


Acccount to 
Holland. 


or 
1853. 

Coffee 

Sugar . 


60, 543,15 


179, 773259 
463, 193,64 


796,886, 60 
1854. 

Coffee 

Sugar 


54,804, 38 


16 3,093,41 
601, 183,80 


868,927,54 
1855. 
Coffee 
Sugar 
1856, 
Coffee 
Sugar 


40, 175,86 
499,548, 33 


151,622,03 
739,450, 19 


93395,39 
809, 221,23 


18,577,43 

561,661, 20 

1857. 
Coffee 
Sugar 


96, 538,94 
944 794,29 


50,649, 47 
636,867,66 


It will be seen from this state- 
ment, that in proportion as the 
Government exports of coffee in- 


The Dutchmen in the Colony. 


Total Quantity 
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European markets; for steamers ; 
and a variety of public works which 
are being carried out by the various 
Crown and municipal authorities of 
the island. These public works are 
of avery extensive character, andare 
fully described in the official report. 
Roads are laid, bridges are thrown 
over the inland streams, fields and 
waste land irrigated and brought 
into cultivation ; Batavia and Soura- 
baya are to be lighted by gas ; and 
a Dutch (!) railway contractor has 
recently been commissioned to pro- 
vide the capital of Java with a 
railway, for which the Colonial 
Government is to pay him 
125,000,000 guilders, 

We need but refer to any cyclo- 
predia for evidence of the extraor- 
dinary productiveness of Java. In 
the tabular statement already sub- 
mitted to our readers, the great 
difference between the imports and 
the exports cannot fail to have been 
remarked. Coffee and sugar, how- 
ever, form, as they always have 
done, the two leading articles of 
export. The following statement 
respecting the export of coffee and 
sugar from Java from 1853 to 1857, 
would almost justify the assertion 
that the cultivation of these two 
articles in Java had reached its 
climax ; not, however, for the lack 
of fertility, but for the lack of 
labour. 


For the Dutch 


Government, Total Exports. 


8 39, 800,98 


1,019,574,67 
971, 346,65 


1,768, 233, 25 


854, 502,19 
904,540, 23 


1,017, 593,60 
1,773:497,77 


» 1,112,643,69 
- 930, 180, 37 


1,264, 265,92 
1,660, 638,56 


Picols of 125 lbs. 


1,095,042,86 
- 1,188, 235,62 


1,188, 408, 25 
1,197,456, 85 


880,301,38 . 


. 975,839,42 
- 751,630,46 . 


1,696, 334,75 


crease, the exports for private ac- 
count decrease ; and as the former 
decrease, the latter increase. It is 
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thus very evident that in the cul- 
tivation of the coffee plant, in 
which 450,000 families are em- 
ployed, the force of available labour 
can no further go. In fact, the 
number of plants now under culti- 
vation is considerably less than it 
was in 1855, when it reached 
228,640,542, which produced 
1,147,016 picols of coffee ; in 1857, 
there were 212,063,782 plants un- 
der cultivation, which produced 
892,062 picols of coffee. In 1855, 
this coffee cost the Government 
8 guilders 90 cents per picol, and 
realized at the coffee sales in Hol- 
land 30 guilders 15 one-tenth cents ; 
in 1857, the cost price of the coffee 
exported by the Government was 
9 guilders 52 cents per picol, 
which was sold in Holland for 37 
guilders 95 cents per picol. These 
figures will show what a very 
profitable concern the coffee gardens 
of Java must have proved for the 
Dutch Government. 

In 1857, the produce exported 
from Java for the account of the 
Dutch Government realized the 
following amounts :— 

Guilders. 
30,519,685 
21,618,378 

8,879,482 

2,769, 786 

1,150,343 

124,330 

We have not given the detailed 
list of all the produce sold on ac- 
count of the Government, for its 
transactions embrace a very exten- 
sive assortment of articles; but 
those we have given will be suffi- 
cient to enable our readers to see 
to what extent the Dutch Govern- 
ment is carrying on its commercial 
affairs in Java. The sum total 
realized by the Government for its 
imports at the Trading Company’s 
sales in 1857, amounted to 
66,980,861 guilders. In the same 
year the total value of the exports 
from Java dnd Madura were, for 
the Government, 57,394,573; _ for 
private account, 48,529,311 guilders " 
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the export duties amounted to 
3,425,970, and the import duties to 
5,3°3:337 guilders ; 2643 ships were 
cleared inwards, and 2705 outwards. 
The entire inland revenue amounted 
to 67,003,361 guilders, inclusive of 
9,700,124 guilders for the sale of 
opium, opium farming, and opium 
smoking-house licenses. On idlens. 
ing accounts for the year, about 
20,000,000 guilders were placed to 
the credit of the Government in 
the Trading Company’s ledger ; but 
this sum, large as it is, is, in con- 
sequence of extraordinary demands 
on the exchequer, several millions 
below the balance of the previous 
six years. When will our English 
colonies prove so profitable to the 
mother country ? 

In the summary we have just 
given of the exports and imports 
of Java, we have mentioned only 
those articles which figure strongest 
in the report. There is a host of 
others which we have passed over, 
among which we may mention 
arack, hides, canes, india-rubber, 
tobacco, nutmegs, cinnamon, pep- 
per, gum; which are aie 
quoted articles of exportation, In 
the list of imports the report men- 
tions sixty-eight different articles 
of merchandize sent from Holland 
with certificates of Dutch origin, 
all of which, as well as many others, 
seem to meet with a ready sale. 
European manufactures, from Pa- 
lais-royal jewellery to Brummagem 
trumpery, can generally command 
a market in Java, notwithstanding 
the very onerous duties with which 
they are taxed. Preserved pro- 
visions, silk, woollen, and copper 
goods ; perfumery—of which large 
quantities are sent from France— 
household furniture, hardware, 
cutlery, marine stores, china, earth- 
enware, and glass—anything and 
everything can there find a market ; 
and in Holland there are few per- 
sons who do not dabble in mercan- 
tile speculations inJava. We have 
seen that the merchants of Java 
have—as indeed they always have 


* In 1857, there were in the Government plantations 14,729, 700 tea-shrubs under 
cultivation, which produced nearly 2,000,000 English pounds of tea, and gave 


employment to 110,000 families, 
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had — considerable commercial 
transactions with China and Japan ; 
and through their instrumentality 
it may be that every John China- 
man has long ago been supplied 
with that calico nightcap with 
which Mr. Bright was once so anx- 
ious to invest the pig-tailed crania 
of the Celestial Empire. 

It appears from the statistics al- 
ready given that a very large pro- 
portion of the trade with Java is 
in the hands of the Dutch Govern- 
ment, represented in its commer- 
cial transactions by the well-known 
Dutch Trading Company. ‘The 
coffee sales of that company, held 
alternately at Amsterdam and Rot- 
terdam, in the spring and autumn, 
are familiar to the mind of Min- 
cing-lane. At these sales nearly a 
million picols of coffee are annu- 
ally disposed of to the brokers of 
Holland for their customers in Ger- 
many, France, and Russia. The 
different kinds of Java coffee have 
obtained a very high character for 
their excellence, and are now quoted 
at nearly a hundred per cent. in 
advance of the prices of 1846. The 
company’s sugar, tea, tin, indigo, 
and spice sales are also of great 
commercial importance, and con- 
tribute very largely to that mer- 
cantile prosperity which, thanks 
to this company, has returned to 
the Netherlands. 

The Dutch Trading Company 
was established in 1824 for the 
purpose of extending and develop- 
ing the commercial and industrial 
resources of the Netherlands colo- 
nies in general, and of Netherlands 
India in particular. According to 
its fifty-ninth article, the object 
contemplated by this company is 
‘to carry out commercial trans- 
actions, both on its own account 
and on commission, to and from all 
such places as offer a fair prospect 
of doing business, or where the 
directors may think that, though 
occasioning a certain present sacri- 
fice, new fields of enterprise may 
be opened to the commerce and in- 
dustry of the Netherlands. It 
devolves upon the company, as the 
special purpose of its constitution 
to promote trade between Holland 
and the East Indies and China, as 
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well as the coasting trade of India. 
This company is, as has already 
been remarked, the agent or the 
representative of the Government 
in its commercial transactions with 
the Dutch Indian possessions. The 
system which some thirty years 
ago was introduced into Nether- 
lands India by the Government 
with respect to cultuur-contracten, 
or State contracts for the cultiva- 
tion and preparation of coffee and 
sugar, renders it absolutely neces- 
sary that the Government should 
be assisted by such a commercial 
corporation as the Dutch Trading 
Company ; for without the very 
efficient aid rendered to the Govern- 
ment by this company, it would be 
impossible to carry on the multi- 
farious commercial transactions 
which, in consequence of the want 
of enterprise on the part of Dutch 
merchants at the time when Java 
was restored to Holland, have de- 
volved on the Government of the 
Netherlands. The revolution of 
1795 and the domination of the 

rench in Holland, the Napo- 
leonic annihilation of two-thirds 
of the National Debt, on whose 
interest many families were entirely 
dependent, as well as many other 
untoward events, had contributed 
in a great measure to render enter- 
prise in Holland conspicuous by 
its absence. The old East India 
Company, effete and bankrupt, had 
been dissolved, whilst shipping was 
annihilated by the Continental 
blockade and the English embargo: 
it was only now and then that a 
Dutch ship, provided with an im- 
perial license, was allowed to pro- 
ceed to India; and when, in 1811, 
the English drove out General 
Janssens, whom Napoleon had ap- 
ointed Governor-General of Java, 
in place of the ferocious Daendels, 
the last blow was given, and enter- 
— was dead. Nor did the dead 
pones give any sign of returning 
life when, in 1816, Java was re- 
stored to its old masters. There 
was work, profitable employment, 
for merchants and capitalists, but 
none would put his shoulder to the 
wheel. In this emergency the 
Government came forward, and, 
much as sound political economists 
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deprecate Government commercial 
monopolies, it has been, since 1824, 
a commercial firm, assisted by the 
Trading Company, who undertook 
to sell and buy, warehouse and ship 
for its principals, at a commission 
of four per cent., which, however, 
of late years has been reduced to 
two per cent. The merchants of 
the Netherlands now indeed com- 
plain very loudly of the wrong in- 
flicted on their interests by the 
extensive commercial transactions 
of the Government, declaring that 
trade is not its legitimate field of 
operation, that they are competent 
to the task of developing the re- 
sources of the colonies, and that 
with that task merchants, and not 
the Government, ought to be solely 
entrusted. But while they grumble 
and growl they should remember 
the lesson conveyed to them in the 
well-known history of Columbus 
and the egg; for had not the Go- 
vernment shown them how to de- 
velop those resources, simple as the 
method was, the fertile and beau- 
tiful island of Java would have 
remained to them ‘a barren and 
unfruitful land ; thorns would have 
come up in her palaces; nettles 
and brambles in the fortresses 
thereof ;—a habitation for dragons 
and a court for owls.’ 

There can be no question what- 
ever that the Dutch are an emi- 
nently wealthy people, and that 
they have made their wealth by 
their plodding industry and mer- 
cantile shrewdness. But though 
wealthy, no people on earth are so 
shy of enterprise, properly so- 
called,as the Dutch. The business 
they transact must be a safe busi- 
ness, subject to very little risk or 
fluctuation ; their markets must be 
closed markets, their profits must 
be palpable, or they will not make 
a bid. Those lofty warehouses 
which line the odorous canals of 
Amsterdam, and in which, during 
two centuries, were stored the rich 

ywroduce of the East and of the 

Vest,* werethe receptacles of goods 
which were not bought or sold by 
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bills of exchange: their mercantile 
transactions were matters of bar- 
ter of the true coin of the mint. 
But the age of exclusive markets, 
of commercial monopolies, is past, 
and Holland has become what 
Goldsmith years ago described it 
to be, the country ‘where wealth 
accumulates and men decay.’ For 
as in individuals, beauty unsup- 
ported by virtue becomes a fatal 
gift, so in States—let Spain bear 
witness—wealth, unaccompanied 
with a life-sustaining spirit of en- 
terprise, becomes as rottenness to 
the bones of the body politic. The 
immense wealth hoarded by the 
Dutch in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries could not 
strictly be said to be the result of 
commercial enterprise, for enter- 
prise implies a certain proportion 
of risk and fluctuation ; while the 
transactions by which the Dutch 
made their almost fabulous fortunes 
scarcely admitted the chance of a 
loss. ‘They had their own closed 
markets, in which they commanded 
their own prices, on the principle 
once imputed to them by Canning— 


In matters of commerce the fault of the 


Dutch 


Is giving too little and asking too much. 


Free trade and navigation laws, 
which have demolished their mo- 
nopolies, had not then appeared to 
them even inadream. They knew 
where was the cheapest market, 
and, after considerable haggling, 
they bought; they knew where was 
the dearest market—for it was 
their own monopoly—and of course 
they sold. It was not required 
that their youth should be initiated 
into the mysteries of that portion 
of arithmetic which demonstrates 
the averages of profit and /oss ; that 
would have been a work of superero- 
gation, and in such works Dutch 
merchants had no faith whatever. 
But this system of business was not 
enterprise, it was mere barter, in 
which the Amsterdam and Zealand 
merchants generally took care to 
get the best of the bargain. It was 


* Thus Huygens speaks of Amsterdam as ‘Pakhuis van Oost en West, tweemaal 
Venetié.’ 
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this safe but enervating system of 
trading that filled their warehouses 
and coffers, that built their splen- 
did dwellings, that freighted their 
merchantmen with precious mer- 
chandize, and that still enables 
them to indulge in the glorious 
luxury of doing good to the dis- 
tressed and the unhappy. It was 
by means of the wealth accumulated 
by that system that the oligarchy 
of the Heerengracht and the 
Keizersgracht kept the States in 
awe, made them obedient to their 
behests, and brought princes with 
deficient exchequers to crave from 
them a loan. 

But these things are changed 
now. The interests of a monopoly 
are necessarily conservative, while 
the political tendencies of the 
Dutch have become essentially 
liberal. The now effete and ex- 
ploded nobility of the Netherlands 
were, in the days of their prosperity 
and ascendancy, haughty and over- 
bearing. Irritated at those liberal 
tendencies which owed their origin 
to Spanish tyranny, they sullenly 
gave up the battle they had pro- 
voked, but were powerless to con- 
tinue, and left the field to their 
enemies. They withdrew from all 
share in the government of a 
country in which they were mis- 
trusted, and would know nothing 
of a constitution whose Magna 
Charia was to be guarded by the 
representatives of the people. 
There was for a time a renewal of 
the ancient struggle between the 
patricians and the plebeians, but 
the latter won an easy victory, for 
they had but to war with shadows. 
The wealth indeed remained in the 
coffers of those who made it, but 
the political power of the Nether- 
lands fell into the hands of the 
people. Under the first Prince of 
the dynasty which was placed by 
the Congress of Vienna on the 
throne of the Netherlands, the 
patricians indeed regained a por- 
tion of the political influence they 
had lost ; but in the exercise of it 
they alienated Belgium, and un- 
wittingly prepared the way for the 
introduction of that liberal consti- 
tution of 1848 which, by again 
placing political power in the hands 
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of the people, warded off the 
threatened revolution and saved 
the king his throne. 

No wonder, then, that the com- 
mercial policy of Holland, as 
sanctioned by a legislature elected 
by ballot, has tended towards free 
trade and free navigation laws, 
Were the franchise as extended in 
Holland as ‘administrative re- 
formers’ wish to make it in 
England, rampant democracy could 
hardly be held in check, but would 
inevitably swamp the constitution 
in the slough of ‘liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. But, fortunately, 
the political Pegasus of Vote by 
Ballot is reined and bitted by a 
restricted franchise, and, unfortu- 
nately, by an almost prohibitory 
stamp duty on newspapers. 

The example given by England 
in accepting free-trade as the basis 
of her commercial policy, and sub- 
sequently in passing the Navigation 
Laws, could scarcely fail to influ- 
ence a nation whose constitution is 
so akin to that of which English- 
men are justly proud. The home 
commercial policy of Holland has 
become, thanks to the enlighten- 
ment of her rulers, a reflex of that 
of England, much to the chagrin 
of the wealthy protectionisis of 
Amsterdam, who now find their 
calling gone and their monopolies 
destroyed. The mountain can’t 
come to Mahomed, and Mahomed 
wont go to the mountain. Am- 
sterdam merchants will not accept 
free-trade, and free-trade cannot 
meet the monopoly which before 
made them rich and still makes 
them stubborn, But though their 
calling is gone, their wealth re- 
mains, which, their trade being but 
the ghost of what it was, is locked 
up in Russian, Austrian, and 
Spanish Stock. In fact there is 
hardly a State in the world that 
has risen to the dignity of having 
contracted a loan, that has not 
some creditors among the plethoric 
capitalists of Amsterdam. The 
enervating effects of a long indul- 
gence in monopoly are now pain- 
fully visible: puffed up, but lan- 
guid, the only exercise in which 
they have the heart to share is that 
of cutting off coupons of depre- 
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ciated value, and watching the 
thermometrical fluctuations of the 
stock-market. And even this ex- 
ercise has lately proved too violent 
for their debilitated constitutions; 
since their favourites,—‘ large in- 
terest, bad security, gentlemen’— 
the Austrian metallics, have, b 
recent events, been endowed with 
an electric power which gives all 
who handle them a magnetic shock, 
from the effects of which many will 
never recover. Well, 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant 
vices 
Make instruments to scourge us. 


One-third of the national debt of 
Austria, amounting, according to 
last year’s estimate, to two thousand 
two hundred and sixty-eight mil- 
lions of florins, is‘currently believed 
to be in the hands of Dutch capi- 
talists, who, while scrupulously 
avoiding all industrial investments 
in their own country, are green 
enough to exchange their good 
ringing silver for the musty-smell- 
ing. paper which Austria manu- 
factures with such amazing facility, 
and empties on the Exchanges of 
Frankfort and Amsterdam so 
lavishly and impudently. But any 
kind of stock which the myriad 
jobbers will offer for sale, finds at 
all times a ready market on the 
exchanges of Holland, while the 
State is compelled to construct the 
necessary railways because Dutch 
capitalists will have nothing to do 
with them. 'Trade—the legitimate 
trade of the new commercial dis- 
pensation—is dying rapidly under 
the shadow of that upas-tree of 
loan-dealing, which, whether its 
prototype be a fable or not, now 
deeply rooted in the soil, spreads 
forth its pestiferous branches in 
fatal luxuriance on the banks of 
the Wye and the Amstel. 

The general reluctance felt by 
Dutchmen for any kind of enter- 
prise, properly so called, may be 
further seen in their unwillingness 
to promote those great public works 
which have now become indis- 
pensable in civilized society. Rail- 
way-scrip, steam-boat shares, water- 
works, gas-works, are subject to 
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risk and fluctuation, may-be they 
will yield no interest! Those 
wealthy burghers of Amsterdam 
(who could shake the stock-market 
with a nod) would rather travel 
by a drag-schuit on a sleepy canal 
at the rate of two miles an hour, 
than take shares in a railway; 
would rather drink animalcule 
thick as jelly in the oozy liquid of 
their stagnant canals, than con- 
tribute as shareholders to the 
erection of water-works by which 
the clear and limpid stream might 
be brought to their cozy dwellings; 
would rather go on the early 
closing movement, or stumble in 
the darkness made visible by the 
faint flickerings of a dip in a 
lantern, than invest any portion of 
the produce of their defunct mono- 
poly in a gas-manufactory. Such 
undertakings they leave to the 
English, and by the English 
they are carried out. Almost all 
the gas-works in Holland were 
built by English capital, and are 
the property of Englishmen. The 
Amsterdam water-works were con- 
structed by Englishmen, and with 
English money. Few of the nume- 
rous sea-going steamers trading 
between the Dutch and foreign 
ports belong to Dutchmen. The 
shares of the Dutch railway are 
almost exclusively in the hands of 
Berlin speculators; and ninety- 
seven per cent. of the shares of the 
Dutch-Rhenish Railway—a railway 
made by English skill and worked 
by English capital, and which has 
proved of immense advantage to 
the trade of Holland, as it ‘has 
placed that country in direct 
communication with the whole of 
Germany—are still in the hands of 
English capitalists. In regard to 
all these undertakings, however, 
the Dutch Government seems to 
have still adhered, with a sort of 
waspish tenacity, to its pet prin- 
ciple of ‘giving too little and 
asking too much; but its recent 
arbitrary and dishonest treatment 
of the Dutch-Rhenish Railway 
Company may be accepted, let 
that Government be assured, as a 
guarantee that English capitalists 
will in future be very shy of con- 
fiding in the promises or even in 
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the bonds of Dutch Government 
officials.* 

Our object in making this appa- 
rent digression from the immediate 
subject of this paper is, we think, 
obvious; it was necessary to a 
correct understanding of the whole. 
To a people so constituted as the 
Dutch, it is evident that the act of 
restoring Java was ‘like giving 
one ruffles when wanting a shirt.’ 
What could they do with it? The 
old East India Company had passed 
away in a fortuitous dispersion of 
atoms. Marshal Daendels and 
Governor Raffles had cleared out 
the Augean stables of abuses, had 
swept away with vigorous zeal the 
accumulated cobwebs of official 
jobbery, and had made Java ‘clane 
and dacent.’ But as the Irishman 
could not be comfortable in the 
neatly furnished cottage philan- 
thropically provided for him by 
social-science enthusiasts, but pined 
for the smoke of his dirty cabin 
and the gruntings of his wallowing 
bed companion, so the Dutchman, 
when Java was returned to him 
purified of its iniquities, its abuses, 
and its filth, sighed for the days of 
‘ Auld lang syne, departed never to 
return,’ 

What would he do withit! Pri- 
vate enterprise in Holland had 
often been found inadequate to 
much more modest undertakings ; 
it was totally inadequate to the 
task of working the mines of wealth 
in Java. As the dominie at Broek, 
according to Washington Irving’s 
version, induced the woman portion 
of his parish to come to church by 
representing heaven as a place 
where cleaning and scrubbing are 
continually going on, so Dutch 
capitalists might have been induced 
to aid in working the mines of 
Java, provided they had been asso- 
ciated with State certificates and 
half-yearly coupons, For notwith- 
standing all the commercial draw- 
backs and hindrances which had 
resulted to the people of Holland 
from the interregnum of Napoleon, 
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notwithstanding the many vexatious 
impositions to which he compelled 
them to submit, yet immense trea- 
sures remained in the secret coffers 
of the merchants and capitalists of 
the Netherlands. King Louis 
Buonaparte, moreover, secretly 
sided with his Dutch subjects 
against his brother, and with his 
own hands cut out for them the 
loopholes through which they 
escaped the continental blockade, 
and got the whole of the smuggling 
trade with England into their 
hands, 

But this re-accession to Java— 
that magnificent possession lost to 
England through the neglect of a 
lazy Foreign-Office official—seemed 
to exercise a sort of asphyxiating 
influence on its new owners ; it was 
as if a small coterie of dainty- 
handed bill-discounters had been 
suddenly entrusted with the clear- 
ance of a backwoods forest. They 
were altogether unequal to the occa- 
sion; they could not pin on their 
ruffles, for Napoleon had stolen 
their shirts; as Peel was said to 
have stolen the Whigs’ clothes 
while they were bathing. That 
magnificent island of Java, so fer- 
tile and luxuriant, was to them 
what Australia would have been to 
England, had her sons been power- 
less to bring to light its hidden 
treasures—a burden, instead of a 
blessing. They knew the mine 
was there—for had not the most 
Honourable East India Company, 
of happy memory, enriched, yea its 
menials and its lacqueys, by means 
of its treasures, even while bank- 
rupt itself?— but they had no 
strength tosink a shaft, no energy to 
explore, no vigour to grasp. 
in the Ancient Mariner, it was 


Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink, 


so in Java, wealth, the natural 
wealth of one of the most produc- 
tive islands in the world, lay within 
their reach, but none could grasp 
it. Estimates were made, figures 


* Vide ‘Report of a Debate which took place at a Meeting of the Second Chamber 
of the States-General of Holland, Friday, 27th April, 1860.’ Translated and printed 
for the shareholders of the Dutch-Rhenish Railway Company. 
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were paraded, the profits were 
proved to demonstration—though, 
indeed, the estimates given in the 
)lausible prospectus of theinfamous 
Royal British Bank prove how 
futile figures may be—yet Dutch 
merchants and capitalists, true to 
their traditionary idiosyncrasies, 
stood aloof from the proffered 
treasure, like the hard-up roués and 
‘poor devils with itching palms’ 
who gaze at the windows of conti- 
nental money-exchange offices, 
greedily admiring what they dare 
not touch. 

In this emergency, the shrewd 
man whom the Congress of Vienna 
had placed on the throne of the 
Netherlands, came to their aid. A 
man who ‘became all things to all 
men,’ especially when money was to 
be made, King William I. saw his 
opportunity, and knowing the 
weakness of his subjects for certifi- 
cates and coupons, shrewdly took 
the tide of fortune at its flood. 

It was, then, in 1824 that King 
William L., anxious to iovslene the 
resources of Java, and finding that 
private enterprise was unequal to 
the task, proposed to establish a 
Trading Company for the purpose 
of assisting the Government in 
working the extensive mines of 
wealth which abounded in Java, 
He convened a meeting of the 
principal merchants,manufacturers, 
and capitalists of Holland and 
Belgium, to whom he communicated 
his views, and laid before them 
certain propositions or statutes on 
which the proposed Company 
should be based. The merchants, 
manufacturers, and _ capitalists, 
however, were very shy of the 
enterprise, for—thunder and light- 
ning !—it might end‘in smoke! 
The mines might have been ex- 
hausted by Daendels, Janssens, 
and Raffles! It might turn out a 
soyry investment—an utter failure! 
But the King, the shrewdest specu- 
lator in the Netherlands, knew 
right well what game he was play- 
ing, and was probably not sorry to 
see his propositions so coldly 
accepted, or rather so cordially 
refused. He had a little plan of 
his own, which he would work out 
by and bye, when the net was com- 
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leted ; the birds might fly away, 
ut 


He knew when he pleased he could whistle 
them back. 


For some time there seemed to be 
but little prospect of success. But 
when the fitting moment came, 
his Majesty made the said mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and capi- 
talists a second proposition: he 
would guarantee an interest of 
four per cent on the paid up 
capital of the Company. Here, 
then, the enterprise ceased to be a 
speculation ; an interest, guaranteed 
by the bond of a king, divested it 
ofall hazard. The share certificates, 
provided with the adored coupons, 
Sennen marketable papers, quota- 
ble on Change, like the metallics 
of Austria, the bonds of Russia, or 
the certificates of Spain. There 
was a strange commotion among 
the dry bones into which the King 
had just breathed the breath of 
greedy life. As everybody ‘of 
high and low degree’ rushed cla- 
morously to the obscure street in 
Paris in which Mr. Law so con- 
descendingly granted audience to 
illustrious and beggarly applicants 
for shares in his infamous scheme, 
so men of all grades hastened with 
eager pace to secure a share in the 
Dutch Trading Company, which 
was established for a term of 
twenty-five years. Its starting 
capital was limited to twenty-four 
million guilders (with power to 
increase to forty millions), and 
operations were commenced, 

Soon, however, it was whispered 
about that all was not gold that 
shone in Java, the distinct field of 
the Company’s operations ; an ugly 
suspicion arose in men’s minds that 
they had been entrapped after all ; 
that the King had reason to repent 
of his bargain ; that he had lost 
mnillions by the transaction, and 
would be compelled to ‘ suspend 
payment’ of the guaranteed interest. 
There was a strange boiling up of 
accounts going on in Java and at 
the Hague; a veritable ‘ witches’ 
cauldron’—since made use of by 
Robson, Redpath, Royal British 
Bank Directors, and Pullinger—was 
employed for the purpose, while 
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grave officials industriously blew 
the bellows and fanned the flames 
that boiled it. Fora long time it 
was ‘bubble, bubble, toil and 
trouble,’ but the mixture prepared 
came out ‘ thick and slab,’ and was, 
like the ‘four-and-twenty black- 
birds baked in a pie,’ for the King’s 
own table. And ‘wasn’t that a 
pretty dish to set before a king? 
The Company’s shares rattled down 
with a crash, but somebody had his 
eye open, and laughed in his sleeve 
as he picked them up and bagged 
them. ‘When you hook a worm 
handle him as if you loved him!’ 
Good old Izaak Walton, thy philo- 
sophy was deeper than thy streams ! 

William L, a poor man, with 
nothing but the magnificent history 
of his ancestors to commend him 
when he ascended the throne of 
the Netherlands, left to his heirs 
probably a larger private fortune 
than the wealthiest Prince of any 
State ever previously bequeathed to 
his inheritors. And that fortune, 
a third share of which, kept in the 
form of ‘ rolling stock,’ still consti- 
tutes the excellent Prince Frederic 
of the Netherlands the richest 


man in Holland, and (as report says) 
the wealthiest Prince in Europe, 
was made in a few years by his 


father’s commercial transactions 
with Java. He played his cards 
well; but then he took care always 
to get the deal and to shuffle the 
cards himself, and though—cun- 
ning gamester !—he sometimes gave 
an odd trick or two away, he knew 
how to conjure the winning cards 
into his own hands. He—saga- 
cious bird !—feathered his own nest 
right cosily ; but while he secured 
the choice of the down, and took 
enough of the softest and the best 
to last him and his heirs for ever, 
he yet left enough and to spare for 
the few whom he allowed to make 
their eyrie with him. 

Few commercial companies, how- 
ever, have commenced their career 
with a more reasonable prospect of 
success than the Dutch Trading 
Company, which has proved to have 
been the salvation of Java, and of 
incalculable benefit to the Nether- 
lands. In 1850 its original term of 
twenty-five years expired, but then 
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it had become an indispensable 
‘institution, and its term was re- 
newed for twenty-five years longer, 
while its working capital was raised 
to 34,500,000 guilders. The Com- 
pany'’s shares have for many years 
been quoted on Change at a very 
considerable premium, and its divi- 
dends have averaged for some 
years past ten per cent. In the 
earlier years of its existence it 
greatly promoted the cotton manu- 
factories of Belgium ; and, in addi- 
tion to its miscellaneous transac- 
tions, annually purchased two mil- 
lion pieces of Belgian calico for the 
Java markets; while in Holland it 
rendered similar good service to 
the shipbuilding interest by engag- 
ing, as soon as the keel was laid, 
to charter every ship intended for 
the Indian trade, for three succes- 
sive voyages to Java, at 240 guil- 
ders per last (or £10 per ton). As 
has been already remarked, on the 
separation of Belgium from Holland, 
the Company transferred its favours 
to the manufactories of Holland, 
which, though still far from being 
what they ought to be, now derive 
very substantial advantages from 
their increasing trade with Java 
and other Dutch possessions, chiefly 
through the intermedium of the 
Dutch Trading Company. The 
liberal terms on which the com- 
pany agreed to charter vessels for 
the trade with Java proved to be 
tempting guarantees of good divi- 
dends in shipping investments, and 
men of straw as well as men of 
money were all anxious to obtain 
a shareof them. Hence ships were 
built—good stout craft and nume- 
rous—not only for the account of 
recognised and wealthy firms, but 
for clubs of little men, pedlars and 
dealers who could manage by hook 
or by crook to scrape together the 
necessary funds to pay for a sixty- 
fourth or even a hundred and 
twenty-eighth share in the craft. 
In all such cases it was an under- 
stood thing that the smith, the 
painter, the grocer, the provision- 
merchant, the sail-maker, the car- 
penter, each should have his ‘shop’ 
interests studied in the fitting out 


_of the vessel of which he was a 


shareholder; while the ‘book- 
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keeper’—the whipper-in of the 
combination—whose zeal in the 
cause was whetted by the prospect 
of the post he had reserved to him- 
self as the ship's husband—of 
course contrived, like the . ‘ pro- 
moters’ of English life-assurance 
offices, to get the best share of the 
profits for himself. This system 
of ‘clubbism’ led to a large increase 
in the merchant marine of Holland, 
which now numbers two thousand 
four hundred and thirty-four sea- 
going vessels, of which three hun- 
dred and ten are East Indiamen, 
or at least engaged in the East 
India trade. The supply of ship- 
ping of course soon became greater 
than the demand, and the Trading 
Company was accordingly obliged 
to modify very considerably the 
conditions on which it chartered 
vessels for Java, which not only 
caused a great depreciation in the 
shipping interest, but knocked up 
the infinitesimal shareholders, 


whose depreciated property was 
bought up by private merchants, 
competitors, to a certain extent, of 
the Trading Company. To the 
credit of that company be it said 
that, though Java 


ecame its own 
legitimate field of operations in 
consequence of the apathy of the 
merchants, who now abuse it as a 
monopulist, it is a liberal-minded 
reaper of its harvests, and leaves a 
profusion of goodly gleaning of 
full-eared corn for those who follow 
after. Successful competition with 
this influential company is of 
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course altogether impracticable ; 
the immense facilities placed at its 
exclusive disposal by the Govern- 
ment, which still holds the richest 
and most extensive sugar-plan- 
tations and coffee-gardens in oe . 
the uniform excellence, good 
weight, and measure ‘running over’ 
of the produce it brings into the 
market ; its extensive connexions 
with every respectable mercantile 
association and every commercial 
city in the world; the facilities of 
warehousing and of credit it is 
able to afford its customers ; and 
its unswerving integrity in all its 
dealings, will always place it far 
beyond the reach of the shafts of 
its enemies. The Great Hastern, 
though associated in its early his- 
tory with a certain amount of 
humbug, jobbery, and failure, need 
not fear the competition of the 
whole tribe of penny steamers 
rolled into one. There is this 
difference, however, that whereas 
the Great Eastern has hitherto 
proved to be a huge mistake, 
the Trading Company of the 
Netherlands has proved to be an 
immense success, giving employ- 
ment to thousands of families and 
wealth to numberless brokers 
and tradesmen ; disseminating the 
blessings of civilization and pro- 
sperity—the indispensable hand- 
maids of commerce—among the 
native tribes of the Indian Archi- 
pelago ; and conferring competence 
and comfort upon every homestead 
in the ow de mart 
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CHRONICLE OF CURRENT HISTORY. 


M\HE stagnation of English poli- 

tics is illustrated by the strange 
fact that no point of greater in- 
terest has occupied the attention of 
the House of Commons during the 
past month, and none has awakened 
a keener discussion, than the recal 
of Sir Baldwin Walker. The gene- 
ral impression produced by the 
statements and counter-statements 
made on this interesting subject is, 
that the Admiralty did not either 
try to avoid catching the ex-sur- 
veyor nor did they try to catch 
him, but they reluctantly executed 
with the punctuality and lethargy 
of routine an order that was im- 
ee on them by their adversaries. 
Ve wish that we could be certain 
that when we get Sir Baldwin 
back, and when he tells us all that 
he has to tell, we shall really be 
any forwarder. The issue of the 
Dockyard Commission points to 
the conclusion that there are few 
great and definite errors to be 
detected in our naval administra- 
tion. Once more we are to pay 


twelve millions of money, and no 


one can show that this enormous 
sum is too much. There was a 
time when the public fondly be- 
lieved that vast amounts of money 
were annually squandered on the 
wanton and purposeless alteration 
of ships during the course of build- 
ing. The Dockyard Commissioners 
have shown that very few ships 
have been altered from their ori- 
ginal design, and that the cost of 
these few alterations has been 
very moderate. That any material 
saving can be effected in the navy 
is extremely problematical. It is 
pomeme that if iron ships were 
uilt only in private dockyards, 
they might come cheaper in pro- 
portion than the construction of 
wooden ships in the Government 
dockyards; but it is also quite 
possible that it might not. The 
general efficacy of the navy might, 
however, it is said, be improved by 
Sweeping away the present Board 
of Admiralty, and entrusting all 
naval affairs to one responsible 
Minister. In England we cannot 
pretend to judge of the way a thing 


will work by the first obvious ap- 
pearance it presents. A civilian 
who is only one of a Board may 
seem unlikely to conduct naval 
affairs with vigour; but the real 
question which Admiral Dun- 
combe’s Committee will have to 
determine is, whether the First 
Lord is not in fact as solely re- 
sponsible and as powerful as a 
civilian dealing with naval affairs 
can be, and whether, if the Board 
were swept away, the change would 
not really be one in name only. 

It is to be observed that what is 
looked on as the discovery of 
negligence in a department of 
Government, is often really nothing 
more than a change in public opi- 
nion. The Board of Admiralty is 
said to have shown negligence in 
not having sooner introduced iron 
ships. But the building of iron 
ships was a great and a not very pro- 
mising experiment. That it is 
likely to be a successful one was 
not shown until the Gloire went 
safely and swiftly to Algeria and 
back. To have tried the experi- 
ment in England on a large scale 
would have been simply impossible. 
Even a year ago a Minister who 
had proposed to have left off build- 
ing wooden ships and to have built 
iron ships only, would have been 
rebuked on all sides as a visionary. 
One or two iron ships were ordered 
in England three years ago, and a 
series of experiments on the power 
of iron to resist shot were made. 
The report of the officers entrusted 
with those experiments was not 
favourable. Perhaps the. officers 
were wrong, but an Admiralty can- 
not be said to be negligent because 
it did not recommend a very great 
outlay on a kind of ship-building 
which it did not consider very use- 
ful, and for which the public was 
not prepared. That the public 
must be prepared for almost every 
step the Government can venture 
to take has become a maxim of 
practical statesmanship. And the 
very best method a Government 
can take to get the public prepared 
for any change it may think neces- 
sary, is to arrange to be well abused. 
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Supposing that it were discovered 
suddenly and proved to the entire 
satisfaction of the Admiralty that 
to cover ships with brass was the 
only true method of making them 
shot-proof, it could not come down 
all at once to the House of Commons 
and ask for a large vote in order to 
get a brazen navy; first of all the 
public must be inoculated with a 
fancy for brass ships. The press 
must be set to work, and the esta- 
blished method by which the press 
proceeds is to abuse the Govern- 
ment for not having made a change, 
although it is the very change 
which the Government wishes to 
make, Ifa leading journal merely 
said that brass ships must be built, 
every one would say it was a queer 
crotchet ; but if the journal states 
that no words are too strong to 
express the indignation which the 
strange and probably interested 
reluctance of the Admiralty to 
build brass ships is everywhere 
awakening, no individual likes to 
own that he has failed to share a 
universal feeling. Every one assents 
to the change, and the voice of the 
nation, under the form of strong 
abuse, gives the Government liberty 
to proceed in the path of the 
desired change. Jurists have often 
pointed out that law advances in a 
certain state of society by the aid 
of legal fictions, and in the same 
way good government in a free 
country often advances under such 
convenient fictions as that the 
press always discovers the negli- 
gence of the Executive when the 
Executive wants to lead public 
opinion in a new channel. 

There is more hope of saving in 
the army than in the navy. Four- 
teen millions sterling a year is cer- 
tainly a prodigious sum, and every 
practicable means of reducing it 
ought to be taken. Parliament 
has intimated a strong opinion that 
some change should be made in 
the system by which we garrison 
our colonies. It would be a very 
great pecuniary gain to us if we 
were to call upon all our colonies 
that are well established, and espe- 
cially on Canada and the Cape, 
either to pay us the expenses of 
the troops with which we furnish 
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them, or else to provide their own 
military force. The real strength 
of such colonies must always lie 
in their volunteers. If Canada 
is not prepared to defend itself we 
cannot do it any real good. If the 
Cape colonists cannot protect them- 
selves against the Caffres, and really 
require a force of ten thousand 
English soldiers to be permanently 
stationed in the colony, there can- 
not be enough vitality in the settle- 
ment to make its continuance an 
object to the mother country, 
Algeria is not the sort of depen- 
dency we want. We do not wish 
to spend £3,000,000 a year in order 
to keep 3,000,000 Arabs in a state 
of armed quiescence. Colonies of 
this sort are, as the Emperor of the 
French has candidly said, only a 
source of weakness. But the fact 
is, that our colonies are, as a rule, 
perfectly willing to be left to them- 
selves, as, on the rare occasions 
when they might judge regular 
troops indispensable, they would 
find it a good investment to pay 
for what they wanted, We do not 
like to trust them because we fear 
lest they should not make war in 
a handsome and regular way—lest 
they should oppress the natives 
and exterminate them with inde- 
cent quickness. This is carrying 
kindness too far. The colonists 
are Englishmen, with English in- 
stitutions and English religion, 
We ouglit to trust them with the 
task, and throw on them the re- 
sponsibility of dealing with the 
people who inhabited the territories 
of the colony before the white men 
came. Against European enemies, 
the British fleet and local volun- 
teers, aided in case of emergency 
by the dispatch of British troops 
to meet a particular occasion, would 
be a sufficient protection. 

There is not much news from 
India. Mr. Laing has acquiesced 
in what was known to be Sir 
Charles Wood’s opinion, and has 
overturned Mr. Wilson’s currency 
measure by fixing the maximum of 
four millions as the amount be- 
yond which the Indian Govern- 
ment is not to issue notes without 
bullion to represent them, ‘This is 
safer, of course, than Mr. Wilson’s 
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plan, which was to let the amount 
of notes issued on securities, and 
not on bullion, fluctuate, provided 
that the amount issued on secu- 
rities should never exceed one- 
third of the whole. But Mr. Wil- 
son’s plan would obviously have 
been more immediately beneficial 
to the Government. ‘That India is 
quiet may be guessed by the perti- 
nacity with which the Calcutta 
critics, who are always on the look- 
out for fresh grievances, repeat the 
cry that the Civil Service generally, 
and Mr. Grant in particular, have 
sacrificed English capitalists, and 
yrevented indigo being grown in 
~~ It is of no use pointing 
out their errors to professional 
grievance-mongers ; but the Eng- 
lish public may be glad to know 
that hardly any statement about 
India ever made in Calcutta, a 
town that abuses the Oriental 


privilege of lying, was less true 
than that the indigo-planters have 
been ruined by the Government. 
All that the Government has done 
is to tell the ryots that legally they 
may grow what crops they like on 
soil which they hold by a custo- 


mary tenure. Indigo does not 
answer in Bengal. That is the sole 
reasun why the ryots do not wish 
to grow it. Indigo does not pro- 
duce more in proportion to the 
goodness of the beak and therefore 
the holders of the rich land of 
Bengal do not wish to grow a crop 
that puts them on a level with the 
owners of poor land. If the Eng- 
lish capitalists would but ask the 
ryots to grow rice, the ryots would 
be delighted to grow any amount, 
for rice is more prolific according 
to the richness of the soil. But 
the price of indigo is kept down 
by the facility with which it is 
raised on poor lands, and so the 
planters cannot offer to compensate 
the Bengal ryots for what they lose 
by throwing away the advantages 
of a fertile soil. The indigo-plan- 
ters are to be pitied because they 
have sunk money in erecting fac- 
tories in parts of India where 
indigo cannot be cultivated to a 
profit ; but the Government is no 
more to be blamed for the suffering 
to which this error may give rise, 
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than the English Government is to 
be blamed if it turns out that cot- 
ton cannot be grown in Asia Minor 
or Behar, so as to compete with 
the cotton of the Slave States, 

The Legislative Council has, as 
usual, met with abuse in England, 
and has recently been attacked by 
the Marquis of Clanricarde and by 
men of greater or smaller mark. 
Two very different sets of critics 
delight to inveigh against it. The 
one set think that the Legisla- 
tive Council is an absurd mockery 
of representative government in 
what must be a pure despotism ; 
the other set complains that the 
members of the Council are not 
representatives of independent in- 
terests, but are the mere nominees 
of the Government, whereas a real 
representative assembly is what is 
wanted, in which the planters or 
the natives are pictured as trium- 
phant according as British capital 
or philanthropy is uppermost in 
the projector's mind. The Legis- 
lative Council has certainly failed 
according to either standard. For 
it has given a little trouble on rare 
occasions to the Government, and it 
has not descended to being the habi- 
tual organ of the Calcutta grievance- 
mongers. But it ought to be re- 
membered that primarily the Legis- 
lative Council is intended not as a 
piece of constitutional machinery, 
but really, as its name imports, to 
help the Executive in making laws. 
Here no one who studies facts can 
doubt that the Legislative Council 
has been a great success. During 
the short time it has been at work 
it has passed many excellent laws ; 
it has framed the provisions of 
elaborate statutes with great clear- 
ness and definiteness; and it has 
most carefully debated many of the 
great legal problems of India, such 
as the introduction of juries, the 
system of pleading best adapted to 
the natives, and the jurisdiction of 
the courts and magistrates. 

One of our colonies has been 
exhibiting an illustration of the 
difficulty which a free country 
must find in dealing with countries 
which, like India, are only fit for a 
despotism. The deputies of Corfu 
have again forced the High Com- 
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missioner to prorogue them imme- 
diately on their being called toge- 
ther. The Ionian Islands clamour 
for union with Greece. This may 
be a foolish wish, but it is one that 
is sincerely felt; and they now 
point to our own words and acts, 
and ask us if we think Austria 
ought to cede Venetiato the Italians, 
why we should not cede the Ionian 
Islands to the kindred kingdom of 
Otho. An Englishman who does 
not see that this is a very forcible 
argument must be very obtuse or 
very prejudiced. On what ground 
can we defend the retention of 
Corfu in spite of the wish of the 
inhabitants to belong to another 
power? Austria entered by wrong 
into Venice originally, but her 
final claim to it rests exactly like 
our claim to the Ionian Islands—in 
the Treaty of Vienna, It may be 
said that we govern the Islands 
kindly and well; but the Austrians 
are ready to govern Venetia kindly 
and well, after their notion 
of what these terms inean. The 
Venetians do not complain of 


Austrian misrule, but of Austrian 
They do not wish for good 


rule. 
government from Austria, but for 
separation. So in the Ionian 
Islands the Annexationists do not 
accuse us of treating the Islands 
badly, so much as say that no 
goodness of government can make 
up for separation from Greece. 
Corfu is a most important naval 
station for us, and we say we can- 
not afford to give it up: so the 
Austrians say that Germany would 
be defenceless without the Quadri- 
lateral. If we once yielded to the 
lea of national wishes, we should 
1ave to make concession after con- 
cession, until we weakened or broke 
up.our Empire. The Austrians 
hold simiJar language, and say that 
Austria cannot abandon any of her 
possessions, or she would have to 
strip herself of one province after an- 
other until nothing remains. These 
things are worth thinking over, for 
nothing places Englishmen at 
such a distance from Continentals, 
and makes us judge and be judged 
so harshly, as our inveterate habit 
of assuming that no criticism we 
direct against continental nations 
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can possibly be applied to ourselves, 
It is not easy to show a distinction 
between the cases of Corfu and 
Venetia, and we ought to acknow- 
ledge the difficulty. The only 
reasons we can adduce for drawing 
a distinction are, first, that the 
Venetians are so far superior to the 
Islanders, that it is a greater hard- 
ship to thwart their wishes; and 
secondly, that we retain Corfu with 
perfect ease and at a small cost, 
whereas Austria irritates Venice 
with well-grounded hope of separa- 
tion, and beggars herself to hold 
the Quadrilateral in the midst of a 
hostile people. ’ 

The death of the Duchess of 
Kent must find a place in the 
briefest chronicle of current his- 
tory, as, although she had the 
wisdom never to obtrude herself or 
to mix in the contests of English 
politics, yet she has really exercised 
a very appreciable political influ- 
ence by the virtues which she 
showed in a royal station, and by 
the lessons of political wisdom she 
instilled into her daughter. It is 
not often that a person belonging 
to so high a sphere has known 
such vicissitudes of fortune with- 
out having been exposed to the 
effects of any great political cata- 
strophe. The Duchess of Kent was 
poor and neglected, and she lived 
to be rich, honoured, and the 
mother of the most popular sove- 
reign in the world. She showed 
herself equal to either fortune, and 
now, in the fulness of time, and 
amid the regrets of the British 
nation, she has gone to her rest. 

President Buchanan has signed 
the Tariff Bill and retired, and 
President Lincoln has been quietly 
inaugurated. Argument about the 
Tariff Bill is superfluous when we 
say that it alienates English sym- 
pathy, will deprive the Union of 
its revenue from customs, will set 
the Western against the Eastern 
States, and presents one more ob- 
stacle to the return of the seceding 
States. The President’s inaugural 
address has scarcely, as it seems 
to us, had justice done to it 
in England. If the principle of 
secession is once recognised, the 
Union is gone. Any State that 
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pleases can set up as a separate 
Republic. The majority will no 
longer control the minority, and 
thus the first elements of an united 
Government will be extinguished. 
Those who say that the best thing 
to do will be to recognise that this 
is a case beyond the pale of consti- 
tutional law, and to abstain from 
any pretence of exercising an im- 
wssible coercion, ought to remem- 
on that it will henceforth be in 
the highest degree difiicult to keep 
together the States that still re- 
main in the federation. It is true 
that it will be equally difficult to 
manage a Union in which the 
members are kept against their 
will. Mr. Lincoln and his friends 
seem to think it possible that the 
Union may be preserved, or rather 
restored, and that the seceding 
States may be coerced, but that 
their coercion may be managed in 
such a way as to lead them back 
rather by forcing on their conside- 
ration the consequences of separa- 
tion, than by using actual force. 
The President therefore proposed to 
retake and hold the federal forts, 
and to collect the customs of the 
Southern ports. The effect of this 
might be that the South not hav- 
ing the excitement of fighting, and 
bearing the burden of oppressive 
taxation, in terror of their slaves, 
and anxious for their cotton crop, 
might own themselves beaten, and 
return to the Union after having 
received a lesson that would have 
cured them of all taste for seces- 
sion. The weak part of this plan 
is, that it depends for its success 
upon the avoidance of bloodshed, 
But if the forts are to be held and 
retaken, bloodshed must ensue. It 
is said that the Cabinet has already 
been forced to renounce the rein- 
forcement of Fort Sumter. This 
was evidently the real test of the 
courage of the advocates of coer- 
cion. Fort Sumter has been held 
with great firmness and gallantry 
by Major Anderson, it has been 
the theme of constant talk, it is a 
challenge to the inhabitants of 
Charleston, and if the Govern- 
ment was prepared to show its 
strength anywhere, it ought to 
have been at the place where seces- 
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sion first began. That the rein- 
forcement of the fort would have 
cost many lives and much money 
is true, but it is childish to sup- 
pose that the policy announced in 
the inaugural address of the Presi- 
dent could be carried out except at 
the cost of much blood and money. 
The President therefore has had to 
abandon one great part of his 
policy within a week of announc- 
ing it. 

His relations with foreign Powers 
will also throw great difficulties in 
the way of his carrying out blood- 
less coercion by means of collecting 
the customs of the Southern ports. 
Supposing an English vessel arrives 
laden with iron at Charleston har- 
bour; a cruiser of the United 
States will intercept her, and will 
collect the customs enforced by the 
New Tariff Bill. She will then pass 
into Charleston, and there she will 
be subjected to the dues exacted 
by the Southern Confederation. 
But she will have a clear right to 
recover these dues from the Federal 
authorities at Washington, If 
Charleston is within the Union, as 
by the hypothesis of the Washing- 
ton Government she is, if the duties 
are collected by a cruiser of the 
United States, then a foreign vessel, 
having paid them, is entitled to 
protection against further exaction 
in a city of the United States, and 
to redress if a further exaction is 
made. If the Federal Government 
recognises that there isa state of 
war between itself and South Caro- 
lina, then the English. vessel is a 
neutral, and has a right to enter 
into the ports of a belligerent with- 
out paying customs to the other 
belligerent. It is true that by es- 
tablishing a blockade the United 
States may lawfully keep out the 
neutral vessel altogether ; but then, 
as Lord Lyons has already in- 
timated at Washington, the block- 
ade must be a real and not a paper 
blockade ; and to carry out an ef- 
fective blockade of all the Southern 
ports will be beyond the powers of 
the Federal Government. It is 
therefore highly probable that the 
President’s address may come to 
have no other meaning than that 
of a strong protest against the doc- 
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trine that each State has a right 
to secede, and that the seceding 
States will be allowed to do as they 
please. 

The debates in the French Cham- 
bers have up to this point done the 
Emperor very considerable service. 
They have indeed revealed the 
great strength of the Catholic party, 
and the jealousy with which a large 
section of Frenchmen regard the 
creation of an Italian kingdom. 
But the Emperor may reasonably 
wish that this should be known. 
His best apology for the indecision 
of his Italian policy, lies in the 
necessity of consulting the wishes 
of a very large proportion of his 
own people. If France were polled 
to-morrow, and if by a miracle 
universal suffrage could for once 
be purged of its absurdities, and 
the opinions of the French were 
made known, there can be no doubt 
that a large majority would vote 
for restoring the Pope to all his 
temporalities, and driving back 
Victor Emmanuel into Northern 
Italy. The Emperor only repre- 
sentsaminority. It isthe minority 
of intellect, of free thought, of 
generous sympathy for foreign 
patriots, of a careful consideration 
of European politics as a whole. 
Weare delighted that this minority 
should triumph. The whole Eng- 
lish constitution is directed to 
letting such a minority have its due 
influence, while it is prevented 
from going too fast. But the Em- 
peror has to encounter all the 
responsibility and meet all the 
difficulties of setting aside the will 
of the numerical majority. The 
Italians are now aware, if they 
were ignorant before, how much 
courage the evacuation of Rome 
will demand, and must see that 
France has really done as much for 
them as could be expected. It is, 
indeed, far too bold an assumption 
to say that the Emperor is a con- 
sistent friend of Italian liberty, and 
that he is only kept back by his 
people. He is apparently a man of 
an undecided mind, and wavers 
backwards and forwards between 
conflicting policies. He also allows 
many mixed motives to enter into 
his conduct, and looks out for him- 
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self whatever he does. But he has 
an inclination to befriend and free 
Italy ; he has, there can be no doubt, 
a just appreciation of the miseries 
to which ecclesiastical government 
condemns a country, and he can 
look beyond the present and knows 
what a Catholic restoration would 
cost France in the long run. The 
debates on his Italian policy will 
help him forward in the right road, 
The honours of these debates, merely 
as powers of rhetoric and of effec- 
tive speaking, have fallen to Prince 
le om in one Chamber, and to 
M. Jules Favre in the other. In a 
country so fond of intellectual dis- 
play as France, it is a consider- 
able advantage that the speakers 
who win most admiration should 
be the most fervent iricnds of 
Italy. 

That the final determination of 
the Emperor will be to leave the 
Pope and the Italians to get on as 
well as they can together, becomes 
less and less doubtful. The Minis- 
ters who have had the ungracious 
task of defending a policy which in 
the past they could not control and 
for the future they cannot profess 
to explain, had evidently been 
instructed so far to announce the 
Emperor’s intentions, as to intimate 
that an arrangement must be made 
by which the Pope would satisfy 
the Italians and the Italians the 
Pope. This is putting vaguely 
what Prince Napoleon put ex- 
plicitly. The Imperial orator 
declared that a very proper arrange- 
ment might easily be made, The 
Pope might be put quietly with a 
palace and endless churches on one 
side of the Tiber, while the King 
and Parliament of Italy occupied 
the other side. The only difficulty 
is to get the Pope to see that this 
would be preferable to living at 
Madrid in the bosom of admiring 
orthodoxy. The Tiber is not much 
of a stream to divide the Head of 
the Catholic world from the man 
whom he thinks the greatest enemy 
of the Church. But the present 
state of things cannot last much 
longer. The Emperor has quarrelled 
too openly with the Catholic party 
to make a temporising policy prac- 
ticable. The Pope refuses to allow 
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the French bishoprics to be filled 
up, and the French Government 
has instructed its subordinates not 
to pay any social honours to the 
most audacious of the episcopal 
enemies of the Emperor. The con- 
test must soon be ended in one way 
or another, and the debates of the 
Chambers showed that the Emperor 
can really do as he pleases. If he 
gives the Pope notice to quit, 
Catholic France will grumble but 
will acquiesce, 

If the Catholic party showed 
the Emperor in a favourable light 
in the debates on the address, the 
Protectionists showed still more 
conclusively that the Emperor is 
far in advance of his countrymen 
in political economy. The French 
are, as a nation, confirmed Protec- 
tionists. They have no notion of 
what we mean by the advantages 
of Free Trade. It is only a very 
small fraction of Frenchmen that 
have taken the trouble to learn the 
arguments on which the doctrines 
of Free Trade are based. Conse- 
quently the Emperor and his Free 
Trade advisers are obliged to hu- 
mour the French by every kind of 
concession, and never to speak of 
Free Trade as good on principle. 
M. Chevalier, the pink of French 
Free Traders, has felt himself com- 
pelled to defend the Treaty of 
Commerce on the ground that 
France has tricked England in it, 
that English goods are still ex- 
cluded from France, while French 
goods are poured into England. 
The merchant marine, again, which 
is languishing so desperately that 
it is only saved from utter decay 
by the fish-trade, is to be fettered 
and impoverished because its lan- 
guor is supposed to be essential to 
the flourishing of the French navy. 
There was nothing of which the 
Chamber of Deputies seemed to 
have so sincere a horror as of any 
tampering with the Navigation 
Laws. ‘The Government, therefore, 
cannot go further than they have 
done, and must confine their efforts 
to working out the treaty in a 
liberal spirit. They are inclined 
to do so; and they lees so pleased 
Mr. Cobden, that he has recently 
given them one of his strange cer- 
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tificates, in which he announces to 
an English Chamber of Commerce 
that he is able to say from the hand- 
some way in which the duties on 
pig-iron have been arranged, that 
the Emperor has no notion of inter- 
fering with us in Syria or Egypt ; 
that he builds an iron navy with- 
out the remotest intention of ever 
using it; and that he never dreams 
of contesting our maritime supre- 
macy. These childish manifestoes 
of Mr. Cobden do much more harm 
than good. So long as we only 
hear that the French Government 
is friendly and courteous to our 
official representative weare pleased 
with the compliment, and the good 
feeling of the two countries is in- 
creased. But when one of our 
officials is so tickled with his good 
treatment that he orders us to 
believe, on his personal authority, 
things of which he has no oppor- 
tunity whatever of judging, we 
are naturally inclined to restate 
and perhaps exaggerate our sus- 
picions, in order that we may show 
that independent judgment must 
still continue ; and thus a greater 
alienation between the two nations 
is the ultimate result of an im- 
prudent attempt to conciliate them. 
The debates on the address showed 
that the Catholic party are far 
more inclined to a war with Eng- 
land than the Emperor is; and 
therefore we may in this light also 
consider him superior to a large 
portion of his countrymen. That 
he has any immediate intention of 
landing his Zouaves on Hastings 
beach is not even a dream of fools. 
Nobody believes it. Butthat if Eng- 
land were defenceless at home, and 
unable to assert her maritime supre- 
macy abroad, she would be power- 
less in the councils of Europe, and 
virtually at the mercy of France, 
is a plain truth that cannot be set 
aside by the pleasantness with 
which Mr. Cobden has been met in 
settling the details of a Treaty of 
Commerce. 

Victor Emmanuel has assumed 
the title of King of Italy, and he 
now waits to see how many of the 
great Courts of Europe will recog- 
nise his new dignity. He cannot 
be said to be certain of any except 
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England. Prussia would gain by 
boldly taking a step that would 
distinctly associate a with the 
liberal States of Europe. But 
Prussia is not likely to affront 
Austria and Russia. Count Cavour 
has re-organized his ministry to 
please those, and especially the 
Southern, Italians who are jealous 
of the ascendancy of Piedmont. It 
probably makes little immediate 
difference who are the other minis- 
ters, so that Cavour is at the head 
of affairs. Italy cannot settledown 
to quiet life until she has tried the 
chances of another war. There is 
no disposition for immediate war 
in any part of Europe, and yet 
peace seems to hang on a thread, 
Every day some new occurrence 
takes place, and often in the most 
unexpected quarters, which gives 
rise to apprehension. Turkey has 
to tax her resources to the utmost 
in order to quell a threatened out- 
break in the provinces that border 
the Austrian dominions, The Hun- 
garians are rapidly putting the 
courage of Austria to the test. The 
elections for the Hungarian Diet, 
so far as they are known, are very 
unfavourable to the Austrian Go- 
vernment, and there can be little 
doubt that the Emperor will have 
either to face the Diet, withdraw 
his concessions, and overawe resis- 
tance by force, or else to yield to 
the claims of the Diet, and recog- 
nise the independence of Hun- 
gary. It is said that he is pre- 
pared to do this, rather than run 
the hazard of a civil war; but there 
is no saying what will be demand- 
ed of him if further concessions 
are made, The time must come 
when he will have to make a stand, 
and then an appeal to arms seems 
to be inevitable. Lastly, the Ger- 
man Diet threatens war in behalf 
of Holstein, and although neither 
the Diet nor Prussia will like to 
run all the risks to which war, 
when once begun, will expose 
them, yet it may be very difficult 
to avoid a conflict. For it can only 
be avoided by ordering Holstein to 
cut itself off from Germany, and 
join heartily with emai and 
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a German power can scarcely do 
this. 

The world has been astonished 
during the past month to find that 
even Russia is obliged to make 
concessions, and that Poland has 
once more made its voice heard in 
Europe. The fortitude and for- 
bearance shown by the Poles after 
the injuries they received from 
the Cossack troops, liave done more 
than any outbreak cuuld have done 
to warn the Czar that there would 
be danger in trampling down by 
open force the embers of revolu- 
tion. Accordingly, a limited muni- 
cipal liberty has been promised, and 
one or two obnoxious officials have 
been removed. This is not much; 
but it is infinitely more than the 
Emperor Nicholas would have con- 
ceded. It shows that a different 
policy reigns at St. Petersburg, 
Speculation has been excited as to 
the nature of this policy; and a 
portion of the French press sup- 
posed to be very friendly to Russia, 
sees in this concession to Poland a 
great scheme for reclaiming Posen 
from Prussia, and Gallicia from 
Austria, and starting a new Polish 
kingdom, of which the Czar is to 
be the King. Probably no vision 
half so splendid guided the coun- 
cils of the Emperor. The emanci- 
pee of the serfs is a very peri- 
ous crisis for the country, and the 


Government may naturally wish 
not to add political distrust and 
disaffection to the anxieties which 
the new relations of the landowner 
and the serf must necessarily pro- 


duce. We now know the terms on 
which the emancipation is to be 
effected. The services of the serfs 
are to be commuted for a fixed rent, 
and they are to receive as a gift 
the usufruct of their dwelling- 
houses and gardens, together with 
enough land to enable them to pay 
taxes; and all serfs will, it is 
expected, be set free within 
two years. That for the next two 
years Russia will thus have a most 
powerful motive to keep at peace 
with all the world, is one of the 
very few encouraging features of 


European politics, 





